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PREFACE. 



MANY leleaions of excellent matter have been made fot the benefit df 
jrouug pefsons. Perforinaiiceti of this kind are of so great tttiUty^ tliat fresJa 
yroductioDB of them, and new attempts in improve the yoii^«iind« wiU 
scarcely be deemed superfluous, if tbe writer makes his Gompinmon instrtte** 
tive and iitteresttng, and sulficientty distinct from ^abtffs. 

The present work, as the title expresses, aims at the attainment of tlire« 
objects : to improve youth in the art of reading ; to meliorata their languaco 
and sentiments ; and to inculcate some of the most fanportant prindplee m 
piety and virtue. 

The pieces selected, net only give exercise to a great variety of emotiona, 
and the correspondent tones and variations of voice, |mt contain senteneea 
and members of liuntences, which are diversified, proportioned, and pointed 
with accuracy. Exercises of this nature are, it is presumed, well caleulated 
to teach youth to read with propriety and enbct A seleotion of senteneea^ 
in wliich variety and proportion, with exact punctuatkni, have been careful- 
ly observed, in all their parts as well as with respect to one another, will 
probably have a nracli greater eifecft, in properly teaching the art of reading, 
tlian is commonly imagiued. In such constructions, every thing is aecom* 
modtOed to the understandinjg and the voice ; and the coBunond&icttlltos ia 
learning to read well are obviated. When the learner has acquired a habit 
of readmg such sentences, with justness and facility, he will readily apply 
that habit, and the improvements he has made, to sentences more compl^' 
cated and irregular, and of a construction entirely different. 

The langimpof the pieces cliosen for this coUecUon has been careAilly 
•eearded. Purity, propriety, perspicuity, and, in many instancee, eleganoa 
«f diction distinguiiii tliein. They are extracted from the works or tjie most 
correct and elei^artt writers. From the sources wiience tlie sentiments are 
drawn, the reader may expect to find them connected and regular, sufilclently 
important and impressiw, and divested of every thing that ie either trite or 
eccentric. The frequent perusal of such composition naturaHy tends to lii' 
fuse a taste for this species of excellence ; and to produce a habit of think- 
ing, and of composing, with judgment aiul accuracy.* 

That this ctillection may also serve the purpose of promoting pietv and 
virtue, the compiler has introduced many extracts, which place religion in 
the most amiable light ; and which recommend a great variety of moral 
duties, by the excellence of their nature, and the happy effects tliey produce. 
These subjects are exhibited in a style and manner which are calculated to 

* The learner, in his pn^r eas throagh thtt volume and tlie Sequel to It, 
will meet with numerous instances of composition, in strict conformity to 
the rules for promoting pcrapicuous and elegant writingt contained in the 
appendix to the autbor^s English Grammar. By occasionally examining 
this conformity, he will be confirmed In the utility of those rules; and b« 
enabled to apply them with ease and dexterity. 

It is proper, fhrther to observe, that the Reader and the Seauel, besldea 
leaching to read accurately, and inculcating many important sentiments, may 
be considered as auxiliaries to the authoTa English Orammar j aa piactlcai 
iUiutrationa of the prineiplee and roiea coataiiMd inUiat work. 
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ofYolea^ltmiybetlioaghttltwliolljraiiatimlUileBl. lUf, tarn food 
■are. tbe gift of naiare; but it may receive considerable aanetance from art. 
Hacn depends, for this purpose, on the proper pitch and management of the 
Toiee. Every person lias three pitches in his voice: tlie high, the ndddle, 
and the low one. The liigh, is that which he uses in caUi|ig aload to some 
person at a distance. The low, is when he approaclies to a whisper. The 
middle, is that which he employs in common eonversation, and which be 
should generally use in readmg to others. For it is a gnat miBtake, to ima- 

Sine that one must take the lughest pitch of Ids voice, in order to be well 
eard in a large company^ Tms is confounding two things which are dif> 
ferent, loudness or sttength of sound, with the key or note, in which we 
apeak. There is a variety of sound within the compass of each key, A 
speaker may therefore render his voice Iduder, without altering the key: 
and we shall always be able to give most body, most persevering fiorce of 
sound, to that pitch of voice to which in conversation we are accustomed. 
Whereas, by setting out on our highest pitcher key. we certainlyallow our- 
selves less compass, and are likely to strain our voice btfoib wehave done. 
We shall fatigue ouraelv^, and read with pain ; and whenever a peraoa 
speaks with pain to himself, he ia also heard with pain by his audience. JLet 
us therefore dve the voice full strength and swell of sound; but always pitch 
it oh our ordinary qieaking key. It should be a constant rule never to utter 
a greater quantity of voice than we can afford without pain to ourselves,, 
and without any extraordinary effort. As long as we keep witbiu tti^se 
bounds, the other organs of speech will be at lib^ty to discbarc^ their seve- 
ral offleea with ease ; and we shall always have our voice under command 
But whenever we tran^press these bounds, we give up the reins, and have no 
longer any management of it. It Is a useAil rule, too, in order to be weU 
heard, to cast our eye on qome of the most distant persons in the company 
and to consider ourselves as reading to them. We naturally and mechani- 
cally utter our words with such a degree of strength, as to make ourselves be 
heard by the person whom we address, provided be is within reach of our 
voice. As this is the case in conversation, it will hold also in reading to 
others. But let us remember., that in reading as well as in conversation, it 
is possible to offend by speaking too loud. Thjs extreme hurts the ear, Iqr 
making the voice come upon it in rumbling, indistinct masses. 

By the habit of reading, when young, in a loud and vehement manner, the 
T<mie becomes fixed in a strained and unnatural key; and is rendered inoa- 
paMe of that variety of elevation and deiNression which constitutes the true 
harmony of utterance, and affords ease to the reader, and pleasure to the 
audience. This unnatural pitch of the voice, and disagreeaUe monotony,, 
are most observable in persons who were taught to read in large rooms ; who 
were accustomed to stand at too great a distance, when reading to their 
teachers: whose instructors were very imperfect in their hearing; or who 
were taught by persons who considered loud expression as the chief requt 
Bite in formiiiig a good reader. These are circumstances, which demand the 
serious attent)<m of every one to whom the education of youth isecMnmitted 

BECTION IL 
DisHnetnet*, 

4 

IN the next place to being well heard and clearly understood, distinctness 
•f articulation contributes more than mere kwtdness of sound. TbH|uanti|y 
^sonnd necessary to fill even a large space, is smaller than is commoidy taaa- 
gined ; and. witl^distlnct articulation, a person with a weak voice wiB make 
ft reach fVirther than the strongest voice can reach without it. To this, there- 
fore, every reader ought to pay great attention. He must give every soond 
Which be ^utters, its due proportion; and make every syllable, and «vm 
•veiy letter in the word which lie pronounces, be heard distinctly ; witbMl 
•nirrtog, whispering, or iapprossing, aoy of the pvoper sounds 
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All aeearattfkaowMge of tbe ilmpte, elementary ioandg of the l^ngnage, 
and a faoilily in expreflsing them, are so neceasary to distinctness of ezprea- 
iion, that if tbe learner's attainments are, in this respect, imperfect, (and 
many there are in this situation,) it will be incumbent on his teacher to carry 
hfnbadi to these primary articulations ; and to suspend his progress, till he 
become perfectly master of them.. It will be in vain to press him fori^ard, 
with the hope of forming a gnod reader, if he cannot completely articulate 
•very elementary aoimd of the language. 

SECTION UI. 

XHm degree of Slownese. * 

IN order to express ourselves distinotly, moderation is requisite with re- 
gard to the speed of pronouncing. Precipitancy of speech confounds all 
articulation, and all meaning. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that there 
may.be also an extreme on the oi^posite side. It is obvious that a lifUess, 
. drawling manner of reading, which allowB the minds of the hearers to be al- 
. ways (mtrunning the speaker, must render every such performance insipid 
and ftitiguing. But the extreme of reading too fast lis much more eommon; 
and requires the more to be guarded against, because, when it has grown 
into a habit, few errors are more difficult to be corrected. To pronounce 
with a proper degree of slowness, aud with full and clear articulation, is ne- 
cessary to be studied by all who wish to become good readers ; and it cannot 
be too much recommended to them. Such a pronunciation gives weight and 
dignity to the subject. It is a great assistance to the voice, by the pauses and 
rests which it allows tbe reader more easily to mak^; and it enables the 
reader to swell all his sounds, both with more force and more harmony. 

j 

SECTION IV. 

Propriety of. Pronunciation. 

AFTER the fundamental attentions to the pitch and management of the 
voice, to distinct arrjcuiation, and lo a proper degree of Bk)Wness of speech, 
what the young reader matst^ ^^^^ ^^^^ placej study, is propriety of pro- 
nunciation ; or, giving to every wora which he utters, that sound which the 
best usage of the languaer appropriates to it ; in opposition to broad, vulgar, 
or provincial pronniiciation. This is reqfiisite both for reading intelligibly, 
•nd for reading with correctness and eat«. Instructions concerning this arti- 
cle may behest given by tlie living teacher. But there is one observation, 
Which it may not be improper here to make. In the English language, every 
word which consists of more syllables than one, has one accented i^liable. 
The accents rest sometimes on the vowel,, sometimes on the consonant. The 
genius of the language requires the voice to mark that syllable by a stronger- 
percussion, and to pass more slightly over the rest. Now, after we have 
learned the proper seats of these accents, it is an important rule, to give 
•very word just the same accent in readii^, as in common discourse. Many 
yenons err m this respect When they read to others, and with solemnity, 
they pronounce the syllables in a different manner from what they do at 
other times. They dwell upon them, And protract them ; they multiply ac- 
cents on the same words: from a mistaken notion that it ^ves gravi^ and 
importance to their sqbjAt, and adds to the energy of their delivery. Wher(^ 
as this is one of the greatest faults that can be committed in pronunciation: 
it makes what is called a pompous or mouthing manner; and gives an ar^ 
flcial, affected air to reading, which detracts greatly both from its agreeable- 
ikias and its impression. 

Sheridan and Walker have published dictionaries, for ascertaining the true 
mad beat pitmiuteiation of the words of our language. By ><>^vei7 e^jl; 
ttuUiag them, pBitfovlarly ** Waficti*! Proaouncbig iMctioBvy/' the ymatg 
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rM4«r will be miicii aasbted, in Ub endeavoara to fttttin a eorrecC proMUH 

ciation of tbe words l>eloiiging to th« English Language. 

SECTION V. 

BY emi^asis is meant a stronger and fuller sound of voice, by which we 
distinguish some word or words, on which we design to lay particular stress, 
and to show how they affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the empha^ 
tic words must be distinguished by a particular tone of voice, as we.1 $a by 
a particular stress. On ttie right management of the emphasis depends the 
life of pronunciation. If no emphasis be placed on any words, not only is 
discourse rendered heavy and lifeless, but the meaning left often ambiguous. 
If the emphasis be placed wrong, we pervert and confound the meaning 
wholly. 

Emphasis may be divided into the superior and the inferior emphasis. 
The superior emphasis determines the meaning of a sentence, with reference 
to something said before, presupposed by the author as ceneral knowledge, 
or removenan ambiguity, where a passage may havemdrie senses than one. 
The inferior emphasis enforces^ graeea^ and enlivens^ but does not Jlz, the 
meauina of a-ny passage. The words to wliich this latter emphasis is given, 
are, in general, such as seem the most important in the sentence, or, on other 
accounts, to merit this distinction. The following passage will serve to ex- 
eiiq>lify the superior emphasis : 

" Of man's first disobedience, and the fVuit 

"Oftiiat forbidden tree, whose mortal taste , 

" Brought death into the world, ftnd all our wo," &«. 

" Sing, heavenly muse !" . 

Supposing that originally other beings besides men, had disobeyed the 
commandit of the Almighty, and that the circumKtance were well known to 
us, tJiere would fall an emphasis upon the word matCa hi tlte first line ; an4 
hence, it would read thus: 

" Of maiCo first disobedience, a«Ahe fruit,'* &c. 

But if it were a notorious truth, that mankind had transgressed in a pecu- 
liar manner nu>re than once, the emphasis would fall on firti; and the lino 
be read, 

" Of man*8jEr«t disobedience,** &c. 

Again, admitting death (as was really the case) to have been an unheard 
of anddreadAil punishment, brought npon man in consequence of his trane- 
greasion ; on that Supposition the third line would be read, 

" Brought death into the world," &c. 

But if we were to suppose, that mankind knew there was such. an evil ai 
death in other regions, thougn the place they inhabited had been free from it 
tin their transgression, the line would run thus : ' 

** Brought death into the worii,*' &c. 

The superior emphasis finds place in the following short sentence, whieh 
iidmits 4M four distinct n^eanings, each of which is ascertained by the ^mphsr 
■is only, 



»t 



" Do you ride to town to-day T 

The folfowing examples illustrate the nature and use of the Inferior empbMle; 
** If any penons mistake the ^s, (br the frwtiM of vhrtua.*^ 
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not forget m« r* ' 

« If toB principles are faUtf no apology from hintsdf can make tbemr^M** 
if founds in tnOky no censure from others can make them wrung," ^ 

" Though deoff yet clear; though getUley yet not dvU ; 
^Tong^ witaout rage; without o'erpnontgi /vU." 

** A friend, exaggerates a man's virtues; an enemy, hUcrimes." 
(t The wise man is happy, when he gains his own approbation; the fo^ 
wten he gains that ofothersJ'* 

' , The superior emphasis, in reading, as in speaking, must be determined en- 

^ tirely by the sense of the passage, and always made alike; but as to the infe- 
rior emphasis, taste alone seems to have the right of fixing its situation and 
quantity. ' 

Among the number of persom who have had proper opportunities of learn- 
bis to read, in the best manner it is now taught, very few could be selected, 
wno, in a given instance, would use the inferior emphasis alike, eteher as to 
^ace or quantity^ Some persons, indeed, use scarcely any defpree of it : and 

t others do not scruple to carry it far beyond any thing to be found in coa- 

mon discourse ; and even sometimes throw it upon words so very trifling lo 
themselves, that it is evidently done with no other view, tbui to give a 
greater variety to the modulation.* I^otwithstandinff this diversity of prac- 
tice, there are certainly proper boundu^es, within which this emphasis must 
be restrained, in order to make it meet the ararobation of sound judgment 
and correct taste. It will doubtless have different degrees of etertion, ao* 
cording to the greater or less degree of importance of the words upon which 
it operates ; and there may be very property some variety in the use of it : 
but Its applicati(m is not arbitrary, depending on the cainrlce of readers. 

As empiuuds often fUls on words in different parts of the same sentence, sa 
it is frequently required to be continued, with a little variation, on two, and 
sometimes more wor^ togedier. The following sentences exemplify both , 
the parts of this position: "If you seek to make one '*r*e4, study not to in- 
crease Ms stores, but to diminish his desires.** " The Mexican figures, or 
picture-writing, represent <Atn|'«, not words; **they exhiirit images^ to the 

' 0y«, not ideas to the nnderstanding." 

Some sentences are so full and emnpr^iensive, that almost every, word is 
emphatical : as, ** Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and pluns!" or as 
that pathetic ejqwstulation in the prophecy of Exekiel, "Why will ye die !** 
Emphasis, besides its other omces, is the great regulator of quantity. 
Though the quantity of our syllables is fixed, in words separately pronounced, 
yet it is mutable, when these words are arranged in sentences ; the long being 

! changed into short, the short into long, according to the importance ^of the 
word with regard to meaning. Emi^asis also, in particular^ases, alters the 
seat of the accent. This is demonstrable from the following examples : " He 
shall tncrease, but I shall decrease.* ' " There is a difierence between givteg 
and /driving.'* " In this species of composition, p2a««ibility is much more 
essential than j»robability.** In these examples, the emphasis requires the 
accent to be placed on syllables to which it does not-comrooniy belong. 

In order to acquire the proper management of the emphasis, the great rule 
to be given is, that the reader study to attain a just conception of the forco 
and spirit of the sentiments which he is to pronounce. For to lay the em- 
phasis with exact propriety, is a constant exercise of good sense and attention. 
It is far from being an inconsiderabld^attainment. It is one of the most de- 

*By modulation is meant, that pleasii^ variety of voice, which Is per- 
ceived in uttering a sentence, and which, in its nature, is perfectly distinct 
from emphasis, and the tones of emotion and passion. The y<*^"f.'^'£ 
should be careAil to render his modulation correct and easy ; and, for tnis 
purpose, ihould form Uupoii tha mdiki ot the mdti judioioas and aoomrate 
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eWve tittlftof a txae and Jtist taste; and must arise ftom feeling Aetlcateijr 
ourselves, and from judglug accurately of wfaat is fittest to strike the feelings 
ofotheis. 

Ther^ is one error, against which it is particularly proper to caution the 
learner ; namely, that of muitiplyiug emphatical words too much, and using 
the emphasis indiscriminately. Ii is only by a prudent reserve and distinc- 
tion in the use of them, that we can give them any w«tghL If th'ey recur too 
often ; if a reader attempts to render every tiling he expresses, ot}hi};h import- 
ance, by a multitude of strong emphasis, we soon learn to pay little regard to 
tiiem. To crowd every sentence with emphatical \vords, is like crowding 
all the pages of a book with italic characters : which, as to the effect, is just 
tbe same as to use no such distinctions at alL 

SECTION Vl. 
Tones. 

TONES are difibrent both from emphasis and pauses ; consisting in tlie 
notes or variations of sound' which weemploy, 'n\ the expression of ouk sen- 
tmients. Empliasis affects particular words aud phrases, with a degree nf 
tone, or inflection of voice; but tones, peculiarly so called, affect seutences, 
paragraphs, and sometimes the whole of a discourse. ^ 

To show tlie use and necessity o€ tones, we need only observe, that the' 
mind, in communicating its ideas, is iu a constant state of activity, emotion, 
or agitation, from the different nffecta which tliose ideas prodnce in the 
floedcer. Now the end of such eommuBieation being not merely to lay op^i 
the ideas, but also the different feelings which they excite in him who utters 
them, there must be other signs than words, to manifest those feelings ; as 
words uttered in a monotonous manner can represent only a similar state of 
mind, perfectly free from all activity and emotion. As the commuuicmtion 
of these internal feelings was of much more consequence in our social inter- 
course, than the mere conveyance of ideas, the Authof^ of our being did not, 
as in that conveyance, leave the invention of tiic language of emotion to 
man ; but fanpressed it himself upon our nature, in the same manner as hh 
has done wiui regard to the rest of Uie animal world ; all of which express 
their various feelings, by various tones. Ours, indeed, from the superior 
rank that we hold, are in a high degree more comprehensive ; as there is not 
an act of the mina, an exertion of the fancy, or an emotion of the heart, 
which has not its peculiar tone, or note of the voice, by which it is to be 
•xpressed ; and which is suited exactly to the degree of infernal feeiirvg. It 
Ii chiefly in tbe propa" use of these tones, that- the life, spirit, l>eauiy, and 
harmony of delivery conatst. 

The limits of this inboduction do not admit of examples, to ilhistrate the 
variety of tones belonging to the different passions and emotions. We shall, 
however, select one, which is extracted from the beautiful lamentation of 
David over Saul and Jonathan, and which will, in some degree, elucidate 
what has been said on this subject. " The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy 
high places; how are the mighty fallen 1 Tell it not in Gnth ; publish it rM 
in the streets of Askelon.; lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice ; lest 
the daughters of tlie uncircumcised triiunph. Ye mountahie of Gilboa, let 
there be no dew nor rain upon yqu, nor fields of offerincs ; for there the* 
shield of the mighty was vilely cast away ; the shield of Saul, as though he 
bad not been anointed with oil." The first of these divisions, expre^aes 
sorrow and lamentation ; Uierefore tbe note is low. The next contains spi- 
rited command, and should be pronounced much higher. The other sen- 
tence, in which be makes a pathetie address to the mountains where his 
friends had been slain, must be expressed in a note quite different from the 
two former ; not so low as the first, nor so high as the second, but in a man- 
ly ^firm, and yet plaintive tone. 

' The correct and natural language of the emotions is not so difficult to be 
•itainflA as most iMdsnssam to imagine. If we enter into the spirit of liie 
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tntlior's sentfanento, as well a> Into the meaning of bis woMs, wa jiuJI not 
fki\ U> deliver the words in properly varied tones. For there are few peo. 
pte, who speak Enf^lish without a pTOvinclal note, that have not an accurals 
use of toncM, when they utter their sentiments in earnest discourse. And the 
leasou that they have not the same use of them, in reading aloud the senti- 
ments of others, may be traced to the very defective and erroneous method 
ill which the art of reading is taught ; whereby ail the various, natural, ex- 
pressive tones of speech, are suppressed ; and a few artificial, anmeauing 
readuig notes, arc substituted tor them. 

Bat when we recommend to readers, an attention to the tone and laniruage 
of efHoiloiiB, we must be understood to do it with proper limitation. Mode- 
«ali<>n is necessary io this point, as it is in other things. For when the read- 
mg becomes strictly imitative, it assumes a theatrical manner, and must be 
highly improper, as weU as give offence to the hearers ; because it is incon- 
sistent with that delicacy and modesty which are indispensable on such oc- 
casions. The speaker who delivers his own emotions, most be supposed to 
be more vivid and animated than would be proper in the person who relates 
them at second hand. 

We shall conclude this section with the following rule, for the tones tfmt 
indicate the passions and emoUons : " fn reading, let all your tones of 
expressimi be borrowed tmm those of common speech, but, in some de- 
i;ree, more faintly characterized. Let those tones which siguify any dis- 
a<;«eeable passion of the mind, be still more faint than those which indicate 
agreeable emotions; and, on all occasions, preserve yourselves from being 
so far aflfeoted with the subject, as to be unable to proceed through it, with 
that easy and masterly manner, wliicb has its good effects in this, as weU at 
in every other aft.** 

SECTXON VII. 
Paiues, 

PAUSES, or rests, in speaking or reading, are a total cessation of th« 
voice, during a perceptible, and, in many cases, a measurable space of time. 
Pauses are equaHy necessary to the spesiker and the hearer. To the speaker, 
that he may take baeath, without which he cannot proceed fkr in delivery ; 
and that he may, by these temporary rests, relieve the organs of speech, which 
otherwise would be soon tired l>v continued action ; to the hearer, that the 
ear, also, ma^ be relieved from the fatigue whieli it would otiierwise endure 
from a continuity of sound ; and that the understanding may have sufficient 
time to mark the distinction of sentencss, and their several members. 

There are two kinds of pauses : first, emphatical pauses ; and next, such 
as mark the distinetiotii of sense. An emphatical pause is generally made 
■ after something has been said of peculiar moment, and on which we desire 
16 fix the hearer's attention. Sometimes, before such a thing is said, we 
Qsher it in with a pause of this nature. Such pauses liave Uie same efibct as 
a strong emphasis; and are subject to the same mles ; especially to ^e cau- 
tion of not repeating them too freqnently. For as they excite uncomnoB 
attention, and of eonrse raise expectation, if the importance of tlie matter be 
not fully answerable to such expectation, they oceaaioo disappointment and 

dlKOSt. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, is to mark the di- 

visioM of the sense, and at the same nme to allow the reader to draw his 

hreatfa ; tmA the proper and delicate adQustment of suoh pauses, is one of the 

most nice and difficult aztidetf of delivery. In all reading, the management 

of the breath requtoes a good deal of care, so as not to oblige as to divide 

words from one another, wliieh have so intimate a connexion, that th^ 

might to be proBooDcod with the same lireath, and wUhoat the least separa- 

I Hon. Many a sentence is miserably mangled, and the force of the ma- 

' iMt totally lost, ^diriskms being made »« the wwmg iilaoa.— To awfcl 

I SSf«rwFoiie,wWUheisr«ttliBg,diouWbeveryeai^alio|«o^^ 
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flupply of brestkfbr wUac be It to utter It to a fieei mlitafeeto lomgtne, 
that the breath most be drawn only at the end of a period, wben tbe vo^e u 
allowed to fall. It may easily be gathered at tbe intervale of tbe period, 
when the voiee is suspended only for a moment ; and, by this maosf ement, 
one may always have a sufficient stock for carrying on the longest sentence, 
without improper interruptions. 

Pauses In ijeading must generally be formed upon the manner in which w« 
utter ourselves in ordinary, sensible conversation ; and not upon the stiff ar- 
tihcial manner, which is i^uired from reading books according to the com- 
mon punctuation. It will by no means be sntficicnt to attend to the points 
used in printing ; for these are for from marking all the pauses which ought 
to be made iii reading. A mechanical^ attention to these resting places, has 
perhaps been one cause of monotony, by leading the reader to a similar tone 
at every stop, and a uniform cadence at every period. The primary use of . 
points, is to assist the reader in discerning the gxannnatical construction; 
and it is only. as a secondary object, that they regulate his pronunciatioa. 
On this head, the following direction may be of use : " Though in readtaig, 
great attention should be paid to the stops, yet a greater should be given to 
the sense ; and their correspondent times occasionally lengthened beyond 
what is usual in common speech.** 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive, they must not only be made in 
the right place, but also accompanied with a proper tone of voice, by which 
the nature of these pauses is intimated, much more than by the length of them, 
which can seldom be exactly measured. Sometimes it is only a slight and sim- 
ple suspension of voice that is prdper ; sometimes a degree of cadence in the 
voice is required ; and sometimes that peculiar tone and cadence which de- 
note the sentence to be finished. In all these cases, we are t» regulate our- 
selves by attending to the manner in which nature teaches us to speak, when 
I engaged in real and earnest discourse with others. The following sentenca 
exemplifies ^e suspending and dosinff pauses : " Hope, the balm of lifOi 
sooths us under even^ misfortune.'*- The first and second pauses are accom* 
panied by an inflection of voice, that gives the hearer an expectation of 
something further to complete the sense: the inflection attending the third 
pause signifies that the sense is completed. 

The preceding example is an illuirtration <^ the suspending pause, in iht 
simple state : the following instance exhibits that pause with a degree of ea* 
dence in the voice : " If content cannot remove the disquietudes of mankind* 
it will at least alleviate them." 

The suspending pause is often, in the same sentence, attended with both 
the rising and the falling inflection of voice ; as will be seen in this example : 
*' Moderate exercise^ and habitual temperance , strengthen the constitu- 
tion."* 

As the suspending pause may be thus attended with both the rising and tlw 
fltllhig inflection, it is the same with regard to tbe closii^ pause : it admits 
of both. The fhlling inflection generally accompanies it; but U is not un- 
ftequently connected wltlrthe rising inflection Interrogative sentences, for 
instance, are often terminated in this manner ; as ** Am I ungrateAil 1" " Is 
tein earnest*!" 

But where a sentence is begun by an Interrogative pronoun or adverb, it la 
eommonly terminatedby the fMling Infleetion : as, ** What has he gained by 
his folly' ?" " Who will assist him'1" " Where is the messenger'1" " When 
did he arrive'1" 

When two questions are united in one sentence, and connected by tba 
eonjunctlon or^ the first takes the rising, the seccmd the falling hufleoioa: 
as, *< Does his conduct snbport dlsciplihe , or destroy It 1" 

The rising and falling Infleetloos must not be oonfounded with emnhasla. 
Though they may often coincide, they aie, in their natuiv, peilbetly disttnet. 
Emphasis sometlmefrcontrols thMe/lnflections. 

* The risfaig infleotioii It denoted by the afiute: tha fiUUnc, by th« |iWV« 
acoent. 



nmoDucvHiN. ha 



Th9 ragiriw tnHeatlMi of tlM rWng aad fUttag ImhUom^ ecmfen m 
•meli bMiiitgr oa etpreMioii, und fti to neceiMfyto lie stvdtod bytbe yonnc 
wie t, that wvfhul inieit a few more examplest to induce him to pay great- 
•r attenlion to tbe lubjeet In theee instances, all tbe Inflections are net 
lartod 8ucb only are distinguished, as are most striJcing , and will best 
■erre to s1k>w the reader their utility and importance. 

"||aBa&etureB\ trade\ and agriculture^, certainly emplojr more than 
■ineieeo paftsin twenQr or the human species.*' 

** He who resigns the world, Jias no temptation to envy', hatred^, maUee*, 
but is in constant possession of a serene mind ; he who follows tba 



pleasaras of it, which are. in their very nature, disappointing, is in constant 
seareh of eare^, solidtwir , reanarse', and confusion^." 

**To adviee the ignonnt', relieve the needy\ comfort the ailicted', are 
daties that Ml in our way amioet every day of our lives.' ' 

*' Tiioae evil spiriti, wlio. by long custom, have contracted in the body 
habits ofilosC' andwiMuality^ ; malice', and revenge^ ; an avenion to avery 
thing that is good^, Just^, and laudable', are naturally seasoned aad prepared 
fiir pain andmieery." 

"lam persuaded, that neither death', nor Ufb^ ; nor angels', nor princi- 
palities', nor powers^ ; nor things present', nor things to come^ ; nor lieigfaf , 
nor deMh^ : nor any otber erMturer, ehaU be able to separate us {torn the 
loveofGoir." 

The reader who wonM wisli to eee a mimrte and Innniotta InvesligatloB 
ef tbe nature of these lafleetlons, and the rules by which they are govemed, 
ilHiy oonsalt Walkar's Elemeots of ClocMion. 

SECTION VUI. 
Mtaaur tf rtadiitg Fitrte, 

WHEN wt are readiag ven^ there is a peculiar dUSculty in ihakiag th« 
pauses justly. The diffleul^ arues from the melody of verse which dictates 
to the ear pauses or rests of its own: and to adjust and ecmiponnd these 
woperly with the pauses of the aenee, so as neitlier. to huit the ear, nor of- 
hna the onderstantog, isso very alee a matter, tiMt It ia no wonder we so 
•ridora meet whh good readers of poetry. There are two kinds of pauses 
that bek>ng to the melody of veiae : one Is the paoae at the end of the line : 
aaA tbe ataar, tbe eosaral pawre in or near the middle of it With regard 
tothe paase at the end of the Hne, which marks that atrahi or verae to be 
Uniriied, rhyme renders this always sensiMe ; and in some measore eompela 
■a to observe it in oar pronunciation. In respect to blank verse, we ought 
•lao la read It so as to make every line sensible to the ear; for. what ia the 
wm ef aielody, or for what end has the poet composed In verse, if, in reading 
Me Unea, we sappvess his numbers, by omitting the final pause ; and degrade 
them, by our prominclation. Into mere prose 1 At the same time that we at* 
lend to this pause, every appearance of sing-song and tone, must be cara* 
Ailly luarded agabist The close of the Une, where It makes no pause in the 
meanug, ought not to be marked by ineh a tone as Is used in flnishinff a sen- 
tence ; but, without either (bll or elevation of the voice, it should be denoted 
only by so slight a sumension of sound, as may distinguish the passage ftom 
one line to another, without li^uring the meaning. 

l*he other kind of melodloua pause, is that whieh (klls somewhere about 
the middle of the verse, and divides It into two hemistielis; a pause, not so 
tfreat as that which belonai to the close of the line, but still sensible to an or- 
dinary ear. 1%I% wMchls called tbe cssural pause, may (bll, in English 
heroic verse, alter the 4di, 5th, flth, or 7th s^abld in the line. Where the 
verse ia so eonstmoied, that thiscaBuxal pause eoincidea with the slightest 
iordiviatonhitliesaBaa,thellnecaabereadeaally; aa ia the two lint 
lof Pope's Mairiali: 



^ DfTRODCrCTtOM. 

<* r« wfmakm orSoijmut^^ I btgiB the mm, 
*<To boariiljr theniet^^, MilrtiiMr •traloB telong.** 

But if It piiottld bappea that wonb whkh have to «riet and intimate a 
n«iioa, as not to wax even a momentary separation, are divided from one ano 
ther by this cfleraral pauaef we tlien feel a xort of etrufgley between tlie wmn 
and tbe loandi wbicli renders it diAcutt to read such lines hannonionsly. The 
mie ofproper pronunciation in sucli cases, is to regard only the pause friileh 
the sense forms ; and to read the line accordingly. The neglect of tbe caaa - 
ral pause may make tlie line sound somewhat unharmohioasly ; but tte 
tthci would be much worse, if the iense were sacrificed to the sound. Poff 
instance, in the following lines of Milton : 



-*( What in me is dark, 



** Illumine ; what is low, raise and support.*' 

Tbe sense elearly dieutes the pause after iUksiIm. M the end of the M 
syllable, which, in reading, ou^t to be made accordiagly ; though if tbe me^ 
lody only were to be regarded, iUwmime should l>e connected with what fol- 
lows, and tlie pause not made till the fourth or sixth syllable. So in tiM fol 
lowing line of Pope's Epistle to Dr. Arbutbnot : 



n 



*« I sit, with Md dvility I read. 

The earplainly points out die cceura) pause as fUling after s«f, the 4th qrl- 
labie. But It would be vefy bad reading to make any pause tliere, so as to 
separate «ad and ctmKtff. The sease admits of no other pause than aft«tf 
the second syllable «t<, which therefore must be tbe only pause made in read* 
ing this part of the sentence. 

There is another mode of dividing somevefses, by iatrodncihg what may 
be called demi-cosuras, which require very slight pauses; and wliieh 
the reader should manage with Judgment, c: he wlU be apt to fall into wm 
ailfected sing-song mode of pronouncing verses of this kind. The fbOowliig 
lines ezem^ify tne deml-cesura : 

" WamuK inth^ sun*', refreshes' in the breexe, 
** etow^ in the stars'', and blossome' in tbe trees ; 
•* Lives' through all lifd" ; extend*' through all extent, 
" Spread*' undivided", operates' unspent.** 

Befbte the eoodusloa of this introduction, tin Oonpfler takes the Hbeity 
to recommend to teachers, to exercise their pupils in dlMovering and mtplaiB 
ing the emphatic words, and the proper tones and pauses, of everv portfam 
assigned them to read, ppeviouslv to toeir being called out to tlie pMlwrnanee. 
These preparatory lessons, in which they should be regularly examined, will 
improve Uieir Judgment and taste: prevent the practice of reading wttbom 
attention to the subject ; and establish a habit of readily diseovering tha 
w p ining , fiBree, and beauty of wiat thgy peruse. 
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CHAPTER L . 

SELECT SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS. 

SECTION L . 

DILIGENCE , industry , and proper improvement of 
time , are material duties of the young . 

The acquisition of knowledge , is one of the most honour- 
able occupations of youth . 

Whatever useful or engaging endowments we jKisseds , 
yrriue is requisite , in, order to their ahihmg with proper 

lustre . • 

Virtuous youth gra^alljr brings forward accomplished 
snd flourishmg manhood . 

Sincerity and ti-uth form the basia of every virtue . 

Disappointments and distress , are often bleasbtgs in dis- 
guise . 

Change and alteration , form the ver>' ea&ence of th# 

world . . 

*Tme happiness is of a retired nature*; an enemy to 

pomp and noise. 

In order to acquire a capacity for happiness , it must be 
oarfirat study to rectify inward disorders . 

Whatever fiurifies , fortrfiea also the heart. 

From our eagerness to grasft » we strangle and destroy 

pleasure . 

A temperate spirit .and moderate expectations , are ex- 
Cjellent safeguards of the mind» in this uncertain and 
changing state . ^ 

There is nothing , except simplicity of intentioit , and 
purity of prindple , that can stand the tent of near ap- 
proach and strict examinati<m . - 

NOTE. 
In the first chapter, the compiler has exhibited sentences in a great Ttrlety 
of conBttiiction. and in all Uie diversity of punetnatlon. If well practised 
unon, he presames they wiU fully prepare the yoana reader for the various 
nanses, inflections, and modulations af voice, which the sueceedins pieces 
l«Quire. The Author's •• EnRlish Efercises,** under the head of Punctua- 
tion. will aflford U»e learner additional scope for inipravint ««»•« *» »••* 
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The value of any possession , is to be chiefly estimated « 
by the relief ^^\i\a\ it can bring; us , in the time of our 
greatest need . 

No person who Jias once yielded up the government of 
his mind , and given loose rein to his desires and pasaons , 
can tell how far they mav carry him . 

Tranquillity of mmd , Is always most likely to be at- 
tained ,*when the business of the world , is tempered with 
thoughtful and serious retreat . 

He who would act like a wise man , and build his house 
on the rock , and not on the sand , should contemplate hu- 
man life , not only in the sunshine , but in the shade . 

Let usefulness and beneficence, not ostentation and 
vanity , direct the train pf your pursuits . 

To maint^ a steady and unbroken mind , amidst all 
the shocks of the world , marks a great' and noble spirit . 

Patience , by preserving composure within , resists the 
impression which trouble makes from without . 

Compassionate affections , even when they draw tears 
from our eyes for human misery , convey satisfaction to 
theheart. 

They who have nothing to give , can often afford relief 
to others , by imparting: what they f del . 

Our ignorance of what is to come , and of what is really 
Kood or evil , should correct anxiety about worldly success . 

The veil which covers from our sight the events of suc- 
ceeding years , is a veil woven by the hand of tnercy . 

The A^*r preparation for all the uncertainties of fbturity , 
consists in a well-ordered mind , a good conscience , ana a 
cheerful submission to the will of Heaven . 

SECTION II. ^ 

The cAi^misfortmies that befall us in life , can be traced 
to some vices or follies which we have committed . 

Were we to survey the chambers of sickness and dis- 
tress , we should often find them peopled with the victim* 
cf intemperance and sensuality , ana with the children of 
vicious indolence and sloth . 

To be wise in our own eyes , to be wise in the opinion ot 
the world , and to be wise m the aght of our Creator , are 
three things so very difi'erent , as rarely to iroincide . 

Man , in his highest earthly glory , is but a reed floating 
on the stream of time , and forced to follow every new di** 
rection of the current . 

TheK»rrupted temper , and the guilty passions of the bad , 
frustrate the effect of every advantage which the world con- 
fers (Ml them . 



The external misfortunes of life » disappointments , 
poverty , and sicknesf , are light in comparison of those ifi* 
vfard eatresses of mmd f occa^oned by folly » by passion » 

and V SH^^ * 
Ko station is fSa high ,no power so, great , no character so 

uiiblvmished , as to exemfit men from the attacks of rash- 
ness , malice , or envy . 

Moral and religious instruction , derives its efficacy , not 
80 much from what men are taught to knotv » as from what 
they are brought to feel . 

He who pi^tendsto great sensibUity towards men » and yet 
has no feeling for the high objects oi religioii , no heart to 
admire and adore the great Father of the uiuverse , has 
reason to distrust the truth and delicacy of his sensibility . 

When /upon rational and sober inquiry , we have estai>-> 
lished our principles , let us not suffer them to be shaken by 
the scoffs (X the.ucentious , or the cavils of the sceptical , 

When we observe any tendency to treat religion or mo- 
rals with disrespect and levity , let us hold it to oe a sure in* 
dication of a perverted understanding » or a depraved heart . 

Every degree oi guilt , incurred by yielding to temptation , 
tends to debase the mind' and to weaken the generous and 
benevolent /^rtnc^^t Gf human nature . 

Luxury , pride , and vanity , have frequently as much in- 
Jiuence m corrupting the sentiments of the great , as igno* 
ranee y bigotry , and prejudice , have in misleading the opi- 
mens of the mtUtituae . 

Mixed as the present state is , reason , and religion .pro- 
nounce that , ^nerally , if not always , there is more hap- 
Siness than misery , m(»e pleasure^ than pain , in the con- 
itionof man. 

Society , when formed > requires distinctions of property , 
diversity of conditions » snbordiiiation of ranks , smd a mul- 
tiplicity of occupations , in order to advance the general 
good. 

That the temper » the sentiments , the morality , and , in 
general , the whole conduct and chsiracter of men , are in- 
fluenced b)r the example a])d disposition of the persons 
with whom they associate , is a rdlection which 1^ long 
since passed into a proved) > and been ranked among the 
staadmg maxims of human wisdom , in all ages of the world . 

SECTION III. 

The desire of improvement , discovers a liberal mind'; 
it is connected with many accomplishments , and many 
virtues . 
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Innocence confers ease and freedom on the mmd ; and 
leaves it open to every pleasing sensation . 
' Moderate and simple pleasures , relish high with ^e 
' temfierate : In the midst of his studied refinements , the 
volufittiary languishes . 

Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our man- 
ners; and, b^ a constant train of humane attentions , 
studies to alleviate the burden of common misery . 

That gentleness which is the characteristic of a gvo<t 
man , has , like every other virtue , its seat in the heart : 
and , let me add , nothing , except what flows from the 
heart , can render even external manners truly pleasing . 

Virtue , to become either vigorous or useful , must be 
habitually active : not breaking forth occasionally with a 
transient lustre , like the blaze of a eomet ; but r^;ular in 
its returns , like the light of day : not like the aromatic 
gale , which sometimes feasts the sense ; bu^ like the ordi- 
nary breeze , which purifies the air , and renders it healthfiil . 

Trie happiness of every man , depends more upon the state 
of his own mind , than upon any one external circumstance : 
nay , more than upon all ^jc/f*7za/ things put together . 

In no station , in no period ,let us think ourselves secure 
from the dangers which spring from cmr pamona . Every 
age , and eveiy station they beset ; from youth to gray 
hairs , and from the peasant to the prkicc . 

Riches and pleasures , are the chief temptations to cri- 
minal deeds . Yet those riches , when obtained , mayvery 
fiosaibly overwhelm us with unforeseen miseries . Those 
pleasures may cut short our health and life . 

H**. who is accustomed to turn aside from the world and 
commune with himself in retirement , will , sometimes at 
least , hear the truths which the multitude do not tell him . 
A more sound instructor will lift his voice ,and awaken with- 
in the heart those latent suggestions , which the world had 
, overpowered and suppressed . 

Amusement often becomes the bueineM , instead of the 
relaxation , of young persons : it is then highly pernicious 

He that waits' for an opportunity to do much at once » may 
breathe out his life in idle wishes , and regret , in the last 
hour , his useless mtentions and ban'en zeal . 

The spirit of true religion , breathes mildness and afl^bi- 
lity . It gives a native , unaffected ease to the behaviour . It 
is social ,kind , and cheerful :farremoved from that gloomy 
and illiberal superstition , which clouds the brow , snarpens 
the temper , dejects the spirit , fuid teaches men to fit them- 
selves for anottier world ,by neglecting the concerns of ^Ai» . 
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Reveal none of the secrets of thy friend . "Bt faithful to 
his interests. Forsake him not 'in danger. Abhor the 
thought of acquiring any advantage by his prejudice 

Man , always firoBfierotte , would be giddy and insolent , 
alwavB afflicted , would be sullen or despondent . Hopes 
and fears , joy and sorrow , are , therefore , so blended in 
his life , as both to give room for worldly pursuits , and to 
recall , from time to time , the admonitions of conscience . 

SECTION IV. 

TtMR Qnce past , never returns : the moment which is 
lost , is lost^r ever . t 

There is nothing on earth so stable , as to assure us of un^ 
disturbed rest ; nor so powerful , as to afford us constant 
firotection . 

The house of feasting , too often becomes an avenue to 
the house of mourning . Short , to the HcenHous , h the in- 
terval bt*.tween them . , 

It is of great importatice to us , to form a proper estimate 
of human life ; without either loading it with imaginaiy 
evils, or expecting from it greater advantages than it is 
able to yield. 

Among a// our corrupt passions , there is a strong and in- 
timate connexion . When any one of them is adopted into 
our &mily , it seldom quits until it has fathered upon us all 
its kindred . 

Charity , like the sun , brightens every object on which it 
shines ; a cf7»oriot^e disposition, casts every character into 
the darkest shade it will bear . 

Many men mistake the lave , for the practice of virtue ; 
and are not so much good men , as the friends of goodness . 

Genuine virtue ,has a language that speaks to every heart 
throughout the world . It is a language which is under- 
stood by all . In every region , every climate , the homage 
paid to it » is the same . In no one sentiment , were ever 
mankind more generally agreed . 

The appearancesof our security , are frequently deceitful . 

When our sky seems 9nost settled and seroie , m some un- 
observed quarter , gathers the little black cloud , in which 
the tempest ferments , and prepares to .discharge itself on 
our head. 

The man of true fortitude , may be compared to the castle 
buEt on a rock , which defies the attacks of the surrounding 
waters : the man of a feeble and timorous spirit , to a hut 
placed on the shore , which every wind shakes » and every 
wave overflows . 
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Nothing is so incoonstent with self-poaBewioD , as vicdent 
anger • it overpowers reason ; contounds our ideas ; dis- 
torts the appearance , and blackens the colour of every ob- 
ject • By the storms which it raises vnthin , and by the 
mischiefs which it occaaons vnthotU , it generally brings on 
the passionate and revengeful man , greater misery than he 
can bring on the object <h his resentment*. 

Tlie pulace of virtue has , in all ages , been represented as 
placed on the summit of a Mil ; in the ascoit of wiuch „/a- 
Dour is requisite , and difficuliiee are to be surmounted ; 
smd where a canductor b needed , to direct our way , and 
to aid our steps . * 

In judging of ot/itrs , let us always think the 6e9t , and 
employ tne ^irit of charity and candour. But in judging 
of ourselv€9f we ou^ht to be exact and severe . 

Let him , who desires to see others happy , make haste to 
g^ve while his gift can be enjoyed ; and remember , that 
every moment o| delay , tak.es away somethbg from the 
value of his benemction . And let him who proposes his own 
happiness , reflect , that while he formshis purpose , the day 
voUs on , and " the lught cometh , when no man can work ." 

To sensual persons , hardly iany thing is what it afifteavB 
to be : and what flatters most , is luways jfixriher from real! • 
ty . There are voices which ang arouna them , but whose 
strains allure to ruin . There is a banquet spread , where 
fioison is in every dish . There is a cotu:h which invites 
them to repose', but to slumber upon it , is death . 

If we would judge whether a man is really happy » it Is 
•lot solely to his houses and lands ,to his equipage and his 
retinue^ we are to look . Unless we could 9/^ further , and 
discern what joy , or what bitterness » his heart feels » we 
canpi'onounce attie concerning him . 

Tne book is well written ; and I have perused it with 
pleasure and profit . It shows ^Jirat , that true devodon is 
rational and weU founded ; next , tliat it b of the highest 
importance to every other uixrt of religion and virtue'; and » 
lastly t that it is most €»nmictve to our happiness . 

There is certainly no greater felicity , than to be able to 
look back on a life usetuUy and virtuously employed ; to 
trace our own progress in existence , by such tokens as ex- 
cite neither shame nor sorrow* Itou^htthereftbre tobe 
the care of those who wish to pass their last hours with 
comfoit , to lay up such a treasure of pleasing ideas , as shall 
support the expenses of that time » which is to depend vfholl^ 
upon the fund already acquired . 
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SECTION V. 

What avails the show of external liberty , to one who 
has lost the government of himself ^ 

He that cannot live well tO'day , (says Mardal ,) will be 
less qualified to live well to-morrow . 

Can we esteem that man pros^eroas , who is raised to a 
situation which flatters his passions , but which corrupts 
his principles , disorders his temper , and finally oversets 
his virtue ? 

What misery docs the vicious man secretly endure f— 
Adversity ! how blunt are all the arrows of tny quiver , in 
comparison with those of guilt ! . 

When we have no pleasure in goodness , we may with 
certainty conclude the reason to be , that our pleasure is 
all derived from an ofi/iosite quarter . 

How strangely are the opinions of men altered , by a 
change in their condition ! 

How many have had reason to be thankful , for being 
disappdnted in designs which they earnestly pursued , but 
which , if successfolly accomplished , they have after- 
wards seen would have occasioned their ruin ! 

What are the actions which afford in the remembrance 
a rational satisfaction f Are they the pursuits of sensual 
pleasure , the riots of jollity , or the displays of show and 
vanity ? No : I appeal to your hearts , my friends , if what 
you recollect with most pleasure , are not the innocent , Uie 
virtuous , the honourable parts of your past life . 

The present employment ctf time should frequently be an 
object of thought . About what are we now busied ? What 
id the ultimate scope of our present pursuits and cares ? 
Can we justify them to ourselves ? Are they likely to pro- 
doee any tl^nr that will survive the moment , and bring 
^h some fruit for futurity * 

Is it not strange , (says an mgenious writer ,) that some 
persons should be so delicate as not to bear a disagreeable 
picture In the house', and yet , by their behaviour , force 
evc^ face the^ see abobt tnem, to wear the gloom of un« 
easiness and discontent f 

If we are now in health , peace and safety ; without any 
particular or uncommon evils to afflict our condition ; what 
more can we reasonably look for in thb vain and uncertain 
world } Mow little can the greatest prosperity add to such a 
state ? Will aAv future situation ever make us hafifiy , if 
now , with so tew causes of grief , we imagine ourselves 
misemole f The evil lies in the state of our mimd , not in 
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' our condition ^fortune ; and by no alteration <rf circurai- 
stances is it likely to be remedied . 

When the love of unwarrantable {Measures , andofvidous 
companions , is allowed to amuse )roung persons , to engross 
their time , and to stir up their passions ; the day of ruin ,— let 
them take heed , and beware ! the day of irrecoverable ruin 
begins to draw nigh . Fortune is squandered ; health is bro- 
ken ; friends are offended , affronted , estranged ; aged pa 
rents , perhaps , sent afflicted and mourning to the dust . 

On whom does time hang so heavily , as on the slothful 
and lazy ? To whom are the hours so lingering \ Who are 
so often devoured with spleen , and obliged to fly to every 
expedient ,'which can help them to get rid of themselves ? 
Instead of producing tranqnillity , mdolence produces a 
fretful restlessness of mind ; gives rise to cravings which 
are never satisfled ; nourishes a sickly , effeminate delicacy , 
which sours iuid corrupts every pleasure . 

SECTION VI. 

We have seen the htisbandman scattering his seed upon 
the furrowed ground ! It spinngs up , is gathered into his 
bams, and crowns his labours with joy and plenty.—^ 
Thus the man who distributes YtSs fortune yf\ih. generosity 
and prudence , is amply repaid by the gratitude of those 
whom he obliges, by the approbation of his own mhid» 
and by the favour of Heaven . 

Temfierance , by fortifying the mind and body , leads to 
hafifiinesB : intemfierance , by enervating them , ends ge- 
nerally in misery . 

Title and ancestry, render a good man more i/Ztw- 
trious i but oxiill one , more contemfitible . Vice is infa- 
mous , though in ^ftrince ; and virtue^ honourable , though 
in a peasant . 

An elevated genius , employed in little things ^ appears 
(to use the simile of Lon^us ) like the sun in his evening 
declination : he remits his splendour , but retains his mag- 
nitude^ and pleases more , though he dazzles leas . 

If envious people, were to ask themselves, whether 
they would exchange their entire atuations with the per- 
. sons envied , (I mean their minds , passions , notions , as 
well as their persons , fortunes , and dignities ,) — ^I pre- 
sume the self-love , common to human nature , would ge . 
nerally make them prefer their own condition . 

We have obligea some persons :— very well !— what 
would we have more ? Is not the consciou^ess of doing 
good , a sufficient reward ? 

Do not hurt yourselves or others , by the pursoit ot'ploa* 
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sure . Consalt your whole nature . Consider youreelves 
not only as sensitive » but as rational beings ; not only as 
rafioncLl , but social ; not only as social , but immortal . - 

Art thou tio(yr .?---Show tnyself active and industrious , 
peaceaWe and contented . Art thou wealthy ? — Show thy- 
self beneficent and charitable, condescending and humane. 

Though religion removes not a// the evils of life , though 
it promises no continuance of undisturbed prosperity, 
(which indeed it were not salutary for man alipays to en-» 
joy',) yet ,if itniitigates the evils which necessarily belong 
to our state , it may justly be said to give *• rest to them who 
labour and are heavy laden ." 

What a smiling aspect does the love of parents and chil- 
dren , of brothers and sistei-s , of friends and relations » give 
to evepy surrounding object , and every returning day f With 
what a lustre does it gild even the small habitation , where 
tliis placid intercourse dwells ! where such scenes of heart- 
felt satisfaction succeed uiiinterruptedly to oae another ! 

How many clear marks of benevolent intention appear 
every where around as ! What a profusion of beauty and 
ornament , is poured forth on the face of nature ! What a 
magnificent spectacle presented to the view of.man ! WTiat 
supply contrived for his wants ! What a variety of objects 
set before him , to gratify his senses , to efnploy his under- 
standing , to aitertam his imagination , to cheer and gladden 
his heart I . 

The hope of ftiture happiness , is a perpetual source of 
consolation to good men . uiider trouble , it soothes their 
minds ; amidst temptation , it supports their virtue , and', 
in their dying moments , enables them to say , "O death? 
where is thy stintr ? O grave'! where is thy victory ?" 

SECTION VII. 

Agesil Aus , king of Sparta , being asked ** What things 
he thought most proper for boys to learn," answered, 
** I'hose which they ought to practise when they come to be 
men .'* A wiser than Agesilaus , has inculcated the sam^ 
sentiment : ** Train up a child in the way he should go , and 
when he is old he win not depart from it ." 

An Italian philosophei* expressed in his motto, that 
** time was his estate . An estate indeed which will pro- 
duce nothing without cultivation ; but which will always 
abundantly repay the labours of industry , and satisfy the, 
most extensive desires , if no part of it be suflFered to lie 
waste by negligence , to be overrun with noxious plants , or 
laid out for show rather than use . 

When Aristotle was asked , *• What a man could gaifi by 
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telUtig K falsehood ," he replied , *<Not to be credited when 
he roeaks ihe truth ." ' 

L'Estrange , in his Fables , tells us that a number of frolic- 
Bome boys were one day watching frogs , at the side of a 
pcnd ; and that » as any <h them put their heads above the 
water , they pelted them down again with stones . One of 
the ixo^ , appealing to the humanity of the boys , made this 
striking (i>Berv^tion ; " Children , you do not consider , that 
thQueh this may be sjiort to you , it is death to us .** 

SulUy , the ereat statesman of France , always retained at 
his table , in his most prosperous days , the same frugality 
to which he had been accustomed in early life . He was 
frequently reproached by th^ courtiers , for this implicit)' ; 
but he used to reply to them , in the words of an ancient 
philosopher : ^ If the guests are men of sense , there is suf- 
Jicient Tor them : if they are not , I can very well dispense 
with their company ." 

Socrates , though primarily attentive to the culture of his 
mind , was not neglijg^ent of his external appearance . His 
cleanliness resulted from those ideas of order and decency > 
which governed all his actions ; and the care which he took 
of hjls health , from hds de»re to pi'esenve his mind free and 
tranquil . 

Eminently pleasine and honourable , was the friendship 
between David and Jonathan . <* I am distressed for thee , 
my brother Jonathan ," said the plaintive and surviving 
David ; ** very pleasant hast thou been to me : thy l(yv€ foi 
me was wonderful ; passing the love oi women .** 

Sir Philip Sidney , at the battle near Zutphen , was wound- 
ed by a musket ball , which broke the bone of his thigh . 
He was carried about a mile and a half to the camp ; and 
being faint with the loss of blood , and probably parched with 
thirst through the heat of the weather , he called for drink . 
It was immediately brought to him : but , as he was putting 
the vessel to his mouth , a poor wounded soldier , who hap- 
pened at that instant to be carried by him , looked up to it 
with wishful eyes . The gaUant and generous Sidney , took 
the bottle from his mouth , and delivered it to the soldier , 
saying , " Tliy necessity is yet greater than mine " 

Alexander the Great , demanded of a pirate , whom he 
hid taken , by what right he infested the seas ? <* By the 
same right ,*' replied he , "that Alexander enslaves the 
world . But I am called a robber , because I have only one 
small vessel ; and he is styled a conqueror , because he com- 
mands great fleets and armies ." We too often judge of men 
by the s/Uendour , and not by the merit of their action. 
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Antoninus Phis , the Ron) an Emperor , was an amiable and 
good man . When any of his courtiers attempted to inflame 
him with a passion for military glory , he used to answer : 
** That he more At&ivo^ihe preservation of one subject , than 
the destmction of a thousand enemies** 

Men are too often ingenious in making themselves miser- 
able , by aggravating to their own fancy , beyond bounds ,all 
the evUs which they endure . They compare themselves 
with none but those whom they imagine to be more happy ; 
and complain , that upon them alone has fallen the wnole 
load of human sorrows . Would they look with a more ipn- 
partial eye on. the world , they would see themselves sur- 
rounded with sufferers ; and find that they are only drinking 
out of that mixed cup , which jprovidence has prepared for 
all d — ^I will restore thy daughter agjun to hfe , said an 
eastern sage to a prince who gjrieved mimoderately for the 
loss of a beloved child , ** provided thou art able to engrave 
on her tomb the names of three persons who have never 
mourned .'* The prince made inquiry after such persons ; 
but found the mquiry vain , and was silent . 

SECTION VIIL 

He that hath no rule over his own spirit , is like a city 
that is broken down , and without walls . 

A soft answer tumeth away wrath ; but grievous words 
stir up anger . 

Better is a dinner of herbs where lorue is , than a stalled 
ox and hatred therewith , 

Pride eoeth before destruction ; and a haughty sfirrit be- 
fore a fall . ' 

Hear counsel , and receive mstruction , that thou mayest 
be truly wise . 

Faithful are the wounds of 9. friend ; but the kisses of an 
tfnemy are deceitful .Open re^wire , is better than secret /ove . 

Seest thou a manfin^e in his own conceit ? There is more 
hope of 2ifool , than of him . 

He that is slow to anger , is better than the mighty ; and 
he that ruleth his spirit , than he that taketh a city . 

He that hath pity on the fioor , lendeth to the iorrf ; that 
which he hath given , will he pay him again . 

If thine enemy be hungry , give him bread to eat ; and ii 
he be thirsty , give him water to drink . 

He that planted the ear , shall he not hear ? He that 
formed the eye , shall he not see ? 

I have been young , and now Ixam old ; yet have I never 
ieen the righteous forsaken , nor his seed begging bread . 
c 2 
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It is better to be a door^eefier in the house of the Lord » 
tha]» to dwcU in the tents gI wickedness . 

I have seen the wicked in great power , and spreadinc^ 
himself like a green bav-tree . Yet he passed away : l 
sought him , but he could not be found . 

Haopy is the man that iindeth wisdom . Length of days 
is in her right hand ; and in her left hand , riches and ho« 
nour . Her ways are ways of pleasantness , and all her paths 
are peace . 

How good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity I It is like precious ointment : LUie the 
dew of Hermon, and the dew that descended upon the 
mountains of Zion . 

The slug^rd will not plough by reason of the cold ; he 
shall therefore beg in harvest , and have nothing . 

I went b^ the field of the slothful , and \yj the vineyard of 
the man void of understanding : and , lo ! it was all grown 
over with thorm i nettle* hadcover^ its face , and the stone 
wall was broken down . Then I saw > and considered it 
well ; I looked upon it , and received instruction . 

Honourable age is not that which standeth in length of 
time : nor that which is measured by number of year* ;— 
But wisdom is the gray hair to man , and an unspotted life 
is old age . 

Solomon , my son , know thou the God of thy fathers , 
and serve him with a perfect heart , and with a willing 
mind . If thou eeck him , he will be found of thee ; but u 
then forsake him , he will cast thee off for ever . 

SECTION IX. 

That every day has its fiains and sorroftn , is universal- 
ly experienced , and almost universally confessed . But 
let us not attend only to mournful truths : if we look im- 
partially about us , we shall find » that every day has like- 
wise its fileasures' and tts^oyv . 

We should cherish sentiiftents of cAoHty towardsfli/men . 
The Author of all good , nourishes much piety and virtue 
in hearts that are unknown to us ; and beholds repentimce 
ready to spring up among many , whom vfe conader as iv* 
firooates . 

No one ought to connder himself as insignificant in the 
nght of lus Creator . In our several stations , we are all 
sent forth to be labourers in the vineyard of our heavenly 
Father . Every man has his work allotted , his talent com- 
mitted to him ; by the due improvement of which he mar ^ 
in one way or other » serve Crod » promote virtue, and be 
useful in tne world 



The /ov# of firuiae thquld be preserved under proper 
9KkhardmBJ6oa to ihe/irincifiieixS duty , Initself »xt isause* 
ful motive to action ; but tvhen allowed to extend its influ- 
ence too &r ,it corrupts the whole character , and produces 
^uilt . disgrace , and misery . To be entirely destitute of it » 
IS a defect . To bcigifvemed by it , i^defitwuitif . The pro- 
per acyustment of we sevwal principles of action in humaii 
nature , is a matter that deserves our highest attention . 
For when any one of them becomes idther too weak or too 
strong , it enoangers both our virtue and oUr hapj>ines« . 

The desires and pas^ona of ai vk^tis man , having once 
obtained an unlimited sway » trample him under their feet . 
They make him fe^ that he is sumect to various , contra^ 
dictcxy , and impenous masters , who often puU him differ- 
ent ways . His soul is rendered the receptacle of many 
repugnant and jarring djspositions » and resembles soyne 
barlsarous country , cantoned cut into different principal!' 
Ues , which are continually waging war on one another . 

Diseases , poverty , disaj^iointment , and shame , are far 
from being , in every instance , the unavoidable doom of 
man . They are much more frequently the offspring; of his 
own misguided choice • Intemperance engenders disease , 
sloth produces poverty , pride creates disappointments , 
and dishonesty exposes to shanike . The ungovemed pas- 
»ons of men , betray them into a thousand femes ; their fol- 
lies into crimes ; and th^r crimes into misfortunes . 

When we reflect on the many distresses which abound in 
human life , on the scanty proportioii of happiness which any 
man is here allowed to eii|oy ; on the smafl difference which 
the diversity c& fortune makes on that scanty proportion : 
it is surpriung tnat mvy (dioifld ever have been a prevalent 
passion among men , much mor^ that it should have prevail- 
ed aroone Cmiatians . Where so much is si^fered m com- 
mon , Htue room bleft (or envy • There is moreoccanon for 
pity and sympathy , and an inclination to asskt each other . 

At our first setting out in life , when yet unacquainted with 
the world and its snares , when evcjy pleasure enchants 
with its smile , and every otjject shines with the gloss of 
ooirelty , let us beware of the seducing appeHrances which 
surround us ; and recollect what others jfave suffered from 
the power of headstrong deare . If we aUow any passion , 
even though it be esteemed innocent ^ to acquire an absolute 
ascendant , our inward peace wiU be unpaired • But if any > 
which has the taint of guilt , take eiirly possession of our 
mind , we may date » from that moment , the ifum of our 
tranquillity. 
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Every maii has some darling p^ission , wldch generally 
affords the first introduction to vice \ The irregular grati* 
fications , into which it occasionally seduces him , appear 
under the form of venial weaknesses , and are indulged , 
in the beginning , with scrupulousness and reserve . But , 
by longer practice , these restraints weaken » ai^dthe powf:r 
oi habit grows . One vice btings in another to its aid . By 
a sort of natural affinity , they connect and entwine them- 
selves together , tiU their roots come to be spread wide and 
deep over, all the soul . 

SPCTION X. 

Whekce arises the misery of this present world ? It is 
not owin^ to our cloudy atmosphere , our changing seasons , 
and inclement skies . It is not owing to the debility of our 
bodies , nor to the unequal distribution of the goods of for- 
tune . Amidst all disadvantages of this kind , a pure , a 
steadfast , and enlightened mind , posses^edof strong virtue , 
could enjoy itself m peace , and smile at the impotent as- 
saults otfortune and the elements . It is within ourselves 
that misery has fixed its seat . Our disordered hearts , our 
g|uilty passions , our violent prejudices , and misplaced de- 
sires , are the instruments otthe trouble which we endure . 
These sharpen the darts wluch adversity would otherwise 
point in vain against us . 

While the \9m and the licentious , are revelling in the 
midst of extravagance and riot , how little do they think of 
those scenes of sore distress , which are pasang at that mo- 
ment throughout the world ; multitudes struegling for a 
' poor subsistence , to support the wife and children whom 
they love , and who look up to them , wi^ eager eyes » for 
that bread which they can hardly procure; multitudes 
groaning under dckness in desolate cottages ^ untended and , 
unmoumed ; many , apparently In a better situation of life : 
pining away in secret with concealed gpriefs ; fEunilies weep- 
mg over the bdoved^/rimrf* whom they have lost , or in al 
the. bitterness of angaish , bidding those who are just ex 
piring the last adieu . 

Never adventure on toonear an approach to what is evil , 
Familiarize not yourselves with it , in the slightest instances , 
without fear . Listen with reverence to every reprehen- 
uon of conscience , and preserve the most quick and ac- 
curate sensibility to tight pnd wrong . If ever your mor^J 
imprcs^onsbegm to decay , and your natural abhorrence oi 
guut to lessen , you have ground to dread that the ruin of 
virtue is fast approaching . 

By disappointments and trials the violence of our fias- 



tiona is tamed , and our minda are formed to aotiriety and 
reflection . In the varieties of life , pQcaaoned bv the \dcis- 
situdes of worldly fortune , we are inured to habits both ot 
the active and tne suflfennK virtues . How mnch soever 
we complsun of the vcrizVy qfthe world »facts plainly show , 
that if its vanity were less , it pould not answer the purpose 
of salutary discipline . Unsatisfactory as it is , its pleasures 
are 9tHl too apt to corrupt our hearts . H<3tw mtal then 
must the consequences have been , had it yielded us more 
eomfilete enjoyment^ If, with all itstrouoles, we are in 
danger of being too m uch attached to it , how entirely wouUl 
it have sednced ^hr affections , if no troubles had been 
mingied with its pleasures ? 

In seasons of distress or diiliculty , to abandon ourselves 
tq dejection , carries no mark of a great or a worthy mind . 
Instead of sinking under trouble , and declaring ** that hw 
soul is weary of hfe ,** it becomes a wise and a ^^ood roan » 
in the evil day » with firmness , to maintain fats poet ; to 
bear up against the storm ; to hfive recourse to tnose ad<t 
vantages which , in the worst of times > are always left to 
kitegntv and vittu^ ; and never to give up the hope that 
^<f^/^r days may yet' arise . ' 

How many yolmg persons l^ave , at first , set out in the 
world with excellent dispositions of heart ; ffenerou3 , chari- 
table , and humane*; kind to their frienoA, and amiable 
among all with whom they had intercourse ! And yet , how 
often have we seen all those fiair appearances , unhappily 
blasted in the progress ef life , merely through the faiJIuenGe 
of loose and corrupdn^ ftleasurea t and Uiose very persofis , 
who promised once to be blessings to Uie world , sunk down , 
in the end , to be the burden and nuisance of society . 

The most common propensity of mankind , is » to store 
fiuturky with whatever is a^eeabU to them \ especially \k 
tliose period^ of life » when imagination is lively , and hope 
Is ardent . Looking fcq'wanl to the year now beginning , 
they are ready to promise themselves much , from the 
foundations of fivoBfierity which they have laid ; from tiie 
friendahi/ia and connexions which tney have secured ; and 
trom the plans of conduct which they nave formed . Alas ! 
how deceitful do all these dreams of happiness oftenprove i 
While many are saying in secret to their hearts , *f To-mor- 
row shall be as this d^ , and more abundantly /' we are 
obliged , in return to say to them ; ** Boast not yourselves of 
(O'morrow ; for vou know not what Kdav may bring fortli .'"^ 
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CHAPTER n. 
J^ARRATIVE. PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

JVb rank or fiosaesnons can make the guilty mind hafipy. 

1. DiONTSius , the tyrant of Sicily , was far from being 
happy, though he possessed gredt riches, and all the 
pleasures which wealth and power' could procure . Da- 
mocles , one of his flatterers , deceived oy those specious 
appearances of happiness ,took occasionfo compliment him 
on the extent of his power , his treasures , and royal mag- 
nificence : and declared that no monarch had ever been 
greater or happier than Dionysius . 

2. ** Hast thou a mind , Damocles ," says the^king , ** tu 
taate this happiness ; and to know , by experience , what 
the enjoyments are , of which thou hast so high an idea ?*' 
Damocles , with joy , accepted the ofier . The king order- 
ed that a roy^ banquet should be prepared , and a gilded 
so£;l , covered with rich embroidery , placed for his favour- 
ite . Side-boards , loaded with gold and silver plate of 
immense value , were arranged in the apartment . 

3. P^es of extraordinary beauty , were ordered to attend 
his table , and to obey his commands with the utmost readi- 
ness , and the most profound submission . Fragrant oint« 
ments , chaplets of flowers , and rich perfumes , were added 
to the entertainment . The table was loaded with the most 
exouisite delicacies of every kind . Damocles , intoxicated 
witn pleasure , fancied himself amongst superior bein^ . 

4. But in the midst of all this happmess , as he lay indul- 
ging himself in state , he sees let down from the ceiling , 
exactly over his head , a glittering sword , hung by a single 
hair . The sigh^ of impending destruction , put a speedy 
end to his joy and revelling . The pomp of his attendance! , 
the glitter of the tiarved plate , and the delicacy of the 
viands , cease to afibrd him any pleasure . 

5/ He dreads to stretch forth his hand to the table . He 
throws off the gariand of roses . He hastens to remove from 
ills dangerous, situation , and earnestly entreats the king to 
restore nim to his former humble condition , having no de- 
are to enjoy any loneer a happiness so terrible . 

6. By tnis device , Dionysius intimated to Damocles , how 
miserable he was in the, midst of all his treasures ; and in 
possession of all the honours and enjoyments which royalty 
could bestow . Cic£RO 
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SECTION n. 

Change oj %,xtemal condition is often advene to virtue. 

1. In the days of Joitun', king of Israel , fiourished the 
mopbet £lisha . His character was so eminent , ahd his 
feme so widely spread , that Benhadad , the king^ of Syria , 
though an idolater , sent to consult him , concemmg the is- 
sue (X a diBtemper which threatened his life . The messen- 
ger employed on this occasion , was Hazael , who appears 
to have been one of the princes , or chief men of the Syrian 
court. , ' 

2. Charged with rich gifts from the king , he presents 
himseliP bef<»re the prophet , and accosts him in terms of 
the highest respect . During the conference whicH they 
held together, Elisha fixed his eyes stesUlfiEtstly on the 
countenance <^ Hazael , and discerning , by a prophetic 
spirit , his future granny and cruelty ,tie could not contain 
hnnself from bursting into a flood of tears . 

3. When Hazael , m surprise , inauired into the caute of 
this sudden emotion , the prophet plainly informed him of 
the crimes and barbarities which he foresaw that he would 
afterwards comtnit . The soul of Hazael abhorred , at this 
time , the thoughts of cruelty . Uncorrupted , as yet , by 
ambition or greatness , his inmgnation rose at being thought 
capable of the savage actions which the prophet had men- 
ticmed ; and , with much warmth , he replies . ** But vohat I 
is thy servant a dog , that he should do this great thing ?" 

4. Elisha makes no return , but to point out a remarkable 
change , which was to take place in his condition ; ** The 
Lord hath shown me , that ttioii shalt be king over 53rria ." 
In course of time , all that had been predicted , came to pass • 
Hazael ascended the throne , and ambition took possession 
of his heart . ** He smote the children of Israel m all their 
coasts'. He oppressed them during all the days of king 
Jehoahaz : andT, from what is left on record of his actions » 
he plainly app^urs to have proved , what the prophet fore- 
saw him to be , a man of violence , cruelty , and blood . 

5. In this passage of history , an object is presented , which 
deserves our seifou^ attention . We behold a man who , in 
one state of life , could not look upon certain crimes without 
surprise and horror ; who knew so little of himself , as to 
belfeve it impossible for him ever to be concerned in com- 
mitting them ; that same man » by a change of condition » 
and'an unguarded state of min4 , transformed in all his. sen- 
■tipi^ts ; and as he rose in isreatness , rising also in guilt » 
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till at last he completed that whole character of iniquity * 
which he once detested . Blair. 

SECTION ni. 

Haman ; ot^ the miMery offiride, 

1* AHASu£ftts , who }s sapposed to be the prince known 
aiiiotig the Greek hiisttoriatts by the name of Artaxerxes , 
had advanced to the ehief di«uty m his kingdom , Haman , 
an Amalekite , who Inh^ted all the ancient enmity of his 
race , to the Jewish nation • He i^pears , from what is 
recorded of him., to have been a very wicked minister . 
Raised to greatness without merit , he employed his power 
B^letytot the gratiiicatioti of his/iateion« . 

% As the hdtiaars which he possessed wexie next to royal , 
his pride was ever)^ day fed witti that servile homage , which 
is peculiar to Asiatic colifts ; And all the servants iA tiie king; » 
pfostrat^ thetoselves before him . In the midst of this 
genersU adaption , one pei*don only stooped not to Haman . 

3. This was Mordecai Uie Jew ; Who ^ ktiowhig this Ama* 
kkite to be an enemy to the people of God , and , with 
virtuous indignatioti , despising that insolence df prosperity 
with which he saw him Inted up , * bowed not , nor did him 
reverence ." On this ai^pearance of disrespect from Mor- 
dec^ , Haman **was full of wratli i but he thooghl Kom to 
lay hands on Mordecai akme ." Ferwnal revenge » waa 
not sufficient to satisfy him . 

4. So violent and black wefe his pasaioiis ,that he resolved 
to exterminate the whole nation to which Mordecai bo- 
longed . AbustUjg , for his cruel purpose , the favour of his 
crudulous sovereign , he (^bttdftea a decree to be sent forth t 
that , agdbist a certain day , all the Jews throughout i^t 
Persian dominions , should be put to the sword . 

5. Meanwhile , confident ot success » and blind to ap« 

firoaching ruin , he eotitinued exulting In hisjpro^rity « 
nvited by Ahasuerusto a royal banquet , which £sther 
the queen had prepared ii * he went ftnth (hat day jovial , 
and with a glad heart .*' But behold how slight an incident • 
was sufficient to poison his jov ! As he went forth , he saw 
Mordecai in the king's gate ; and observed , that he itill 
Infused to do him homage . <*He itood not up , nor was 
moved for him ;" although he well knew the formidable 
designs , which Haman was preparing to exepute . 

6. One private man , who despised hia greatness t and dis- 
dained submisskm , while a whole kingdom trembled before 
him ; one sphit , which the utmost stretch of his power 
could neither subdue nor humble « b\ast^ his ^riumphsi.. 
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Hn whole Mte/ wag shaken with a storm <^ passion . 
Wrath , pride * and deure of revenge , rose into £ury . 
With dimculty he restrained himself in public; but as 
soon as he came to his own house ^ he was forced to disclose 
the aeony of his mind . 

7. He gathered together his friends and family , with 
Zeresh his wjfjp . •* He told them of the glory of his riches , 
and the mulfSmde Of his children , and of all the things 
wherein the king had promoted him ; and how he had sid^ 
vanced him above the princes and servants of the king . 
He said , moreover , Yea , Esther the queen , suffered no 
man to come in with the king , to the banquet that she had 
prepared', but myself ; and to-morrow also am I invited to 
her with the king .*' After all this preamble , what is the 
CQDchiaon ? <* Yet all this availeth me nothing , so long as I 
see Mordecai the Jew , sitting at the king's gate ." 

8. The sequel of Haman's history « I snali not now pur- 
sue . It mig[nt afford matter for much instruction ,1>y the 
conspici^ous justice of God in his foil and punishment . But 
contemplating only the angular situation, in which the ex- 
pressions just quoted present him , and the violent agitation 
of his mind which they di^lav » the following reflections 
naturally arise : How miserable is vice , when one guilty 
passion creates so much torment ! how unavailing is pros- 
perity f when , in tiie height of it , a mngle disappomtment , 
can destroy the relish of all its pleasures ! how weak is 
human nature , which , in the absence of real , is thus prone 
to form to itsetf imaginary woes ! Blair. 

SECTION IV. 
Lady Jane Gray, 

1. This excellent personage , was descended from the 
roya^ line of England oy bothlier parents . She was care- 
imy educated m the principles of the reformation ; and 
her wisdom and virtue , reimered her a shining example 
to her sex . But it was her lot to continue only a short 
period on this stage of being ; for , in early life , she fell a 
i^bcrifice to the wila ambition of the duke of Northumber- 
land , who promoted a marriage between her and his scm , 
lord Guilford Dudley ^ and raised h jr to the throne iof Eng^ 
land , in oj^xKition to the ngbts of Marv and Elizabeth . 

% At the time <^ their marriage » sue was oniy about 
dghteoi years of a^ ; and her mupand was also very 
young : a season of life very unequal to oppose the int^- 
vested views of artful and aspking men , wno , instead of 
expoong them to danger , should have beeh the protectos^ 
oC their innocence and youth • 
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5. This extraordinary young person , bemdes Che solid 
endowments of piety and virtu6 , possessed the most en- 
eaging disposition , me most accomplished parts ; and be- 
mg of an equal age with king Edward VI . she had received 
all her education with him , and seemed even to possess a 
greater facility in acquiring every part of manly and classi- 
cal literature » 

4. She had attained a knowledge of the Roman and 
Creek languages , as well as of several modem tongues ; 
had passed most of her time in an application to learaing ; 
and expressed a great indifference for other occupations 
and amusements usual with her sex and station . 

5. Roger Ascham , tutor to the lady Elizabeth , having 
at one time paid her a visit , found her employed in reading 
Plato , while the rest of the famUy were engaged in a party 
of hunting in the park ; and upon his admirmg the singu- 
larity of her choice , she told him, that she ** received more 
pleasure from that author , than others could reap from all 
their sport and gaiety ." 

6. Her heart , replete with this love of literature and 
serious studies , and with tenderness towards her husband , 
who was deserving of her affection , had never opened itself 
to the flattering allurements of ambition j and the informa- 
tion of her advancement to the throne , was by no means 
agreeable to her . She even refused to accept the crown ; 
pleaded the preferable right of the two pnncesses ; ex- 
pressed her dread of the consequences attending an enter- 
prise so dangerous , not to say so criminal ; and desired to 
remain in that private station in which she was bom . 

7. Overcome at last with the entreaties , rather than r«i- 
sons , of her father and father-in-law , and , above all , of 
her husband , she submitted to their wfll and was prevail* 
ed on to relinauish her otttn judgment . But her elevation 
was of very snort continuance . The nation declared for 
queen Mary ; and the lady Jane , after wearing the vain 
pageantry of a cix)wn during ten days , returned to a private 
life , with much more satismction , than she felt when roy- 
alty was tendered to her , 

8. Queen Mary , who appears to have been incapable d 
^nerority or clemency , determined to remove every per- 
son , from whom the least danger could be apprehended . 
Warning was , therefore , given to lady Jane to prepare for 
death ; a doom which she had expected , and which the m- 
nocence of her life , as well as the mhfortunes to which she 
had been exposed » rendered no «nweleom« news to hor . 
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9. Theqiieeri'sbigoted zeal , under colour of rmc/^m^ry 
to the prisoner's soul , induced her to send priests , who 
molested her ^ith perpetual disputation ; and even a re- 
prieve of three days was granted ber , in hopes that she 
would be pei^uadecl , during that time , to pay , by a timely 
conversion to popery , some regard to her eternal welfare . 

10. Lady Jane naa pi*esenceof mind , in those melancholy 
circumstances , not only to defend her religion by solid ar- 
guments, but also to write a letter to her sister, in the 
Greek language , m which , besides sending her a copy ol 
the Scriptures m that tongue i she exhorted her to maintain p 
in every fortune , a like steady perseverance . 

11. On the day of her executlcm , her husband , lord Guil- 
ford , desired permission to see her ; but she refused her 
consent , and sent him wbrd , that the tenderness of their 
parting , would overcome the fortitude of both ; and would 
too much unbend their mind^ from that constancy • which 
their appi-oaching end required of them . Their separation , 
she said , would be only for a moment , tod they would soon 
rejoin each other in a scene , where their affections would 
be forever united ; and where death , disappointment , and 
misfortune , could no longer have access to them , or disturb 
their eternal felicity . 

12. It had been intended to execute the lady Jane and 
lord Guilford together on the same scaffold, at Tcwcr hill ; 
but the council , dreading the compassion of the people for 
their youth , beauty , innocence , and noble biith, changed 
their orders , and gave directions thsAahe should be l>ehead- 
ed within the verge of the Tower . 

13« She saw her husband led to execution^; and, having 

given him from the window some token ctf her remem« 
ranee , she waited with tranquillity till her own appointed 
hour should bring her to a like fate . She even saw his 
headless b^dy carried back in a cart ; and found herself 
more confirmed by the reports which she heard of the con- 
stancy of his end , than shaken by so tender' and melancholy 
a spectacle . 

14. Sir John Gage , constable of the Tower , when he led 
her to execution , desired her to bestow on him some small 
present , which he might keep as a*perpetual memorial of 
ner . She gave him her table-book , in which she had just 
written three sentences , on seeing her husband's dead body ; 
one in Greek , another in Latin , a third in English . . 

15. The purport of them was , "that human justice wsa 
against his oody , but the Divine Mercy would be favourable 
to his ioul s aiid that if her fault deserved punishment, h^r 
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youth 9 at leoBt ,aiidher imprudence , were worthv of excuse ; 
aod tliat God and posterity, she trusted, would show he*- 
favour ." Onthesc£ulR>ld»sheinade aspeechtotheby-stana- 
ers , in which the mildness of her disposition , led her to take 
the blame entirely on herself, without uttering one com- 
plaint against the severity with which she had been treated . 

16. She said, that her offence was, not that she had laid 
her hand upon the crown , but that she had not rejected it 
with sufficient constancy ; that she had less erred through 
ambition , than through reverence to her parents , whom sne 
had been taught to respect and obey : that she willingly re* 
ceived death, as the only satisfaction which she could now 
make to the injured state ; and though her infringement of 
the laws had been constrained, she would show, by her 
voluntary submis^on to their sentence, that she was de- 
sirous to atone for that disobedience, into which too much 
filial piety had betrayed her : that she had justly deserved 
this punishment , for beine made the instrument , though the 
unwUlmff instrument , of the ambition of others : and that 
the story of her life , she hoped , might at least be useful , by 
proving that innocence excuses not great misdeeds, if they 
tend any way to the destruction of the commonwealth . 

17. After uttering these words, she caused herself to be 
disrobed by her women, and wiUi a steady , serene coun^ 
tenance , submitted herself to the executioner . Hume. 

SECTION V. 

Ortogrul; or^ the vanity of rkhea, 

1. As Ortogrul of Basra, was one day wandering along 
the streets of Bagdat, musing on the vaneties of merchan- 
dise whidi the ahofia opened to his view ; and observing the 
different ocaipations which busied the multitude on every 
side , he was awakened from the tranquillity of meditation 
by a crotwf that obstracted his passage . He raised his eyes , 
and saw the chief vizier, who, having returned from the 
divan, was entering his palace . 

2. Ortogrul minted with the attendants ; and being sup- 

gosed to nave some petition for the vizier, was peimitted 
) enter . He 8ui*veyed the spaciousness of the apartments , 
admiral the walls hung with golden tapestry , and the floors 
covered with silken cart>ets ; and despised the simple neat- 
ness of his own Httie habitation . 

3. ** Surd/," said he to himself , << this palace is the seat of 
happiness; where pleasure succeeds to pleasui^e, and dis- 
content and sorrow , can have no admission . Whatever na- 
ture has providedfbr the deligjitctf sense » is here spread forth 
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tobcenjoyctl. What can moitals hope or imagine , which 
the master df this palace , has not obtailked ? The dishes of 
luxury , cover bistable ! the voice of harmony , lulls him' in 
his bowers ; he brejithes the fragi-ance of the groves of JaiVa, 
and sleeps upon the dowin)f the cygnets of the Ganges . 

4. He speaks , and his mandate is obeyed ; he wishes, and 
his wish is gratified ; lUl » whom he sees , obey him , and all , 
whom he hears , flatter him . How different , O Ortognil , 
is thy condition, who art doomed to the perpetual torments 
of unsatisfied desire ; and who hast no amusement in tliy 
power, that can wiUihold thee from thy own reflections * 

5. They tell thee that thou art wise: but what does ma- 
dom avail with fiaverty ^ None will flatter the poor ; and 
Uie vn»e have very little power of flattering themselves . 
That man is surely the most wretched of the sons of wretch- 
edness , who lives with his own faults and follies always be- 
fore him ; and who has none to reconcile him to himself by 
praise and veneration . I have long sought content , and have 
vxA found it ; I will from this moment endeavour to be rich .'' 

6. Full of iiis new resolution , he shut himself in his cham- 
ber for six months, todeliberatc^otv he should grow rich . 
He som^hnes purposed to dTer himself £^6 a counsellor to 
One of the kings in India; and at othei^ resolved to dig for 
diamonds in the mines of Golconda . 

7. One day , after some hours passed in violent fluctua- 
tion of opinion , sleep insensibly seized him in his chair . 
He dreamed tliat he was rannn^ a desert country , in search 
of some one that might teach him to ^w rich ; and, as he 
stood on the top of a hill, shaded with cypress, in doubt 
whither to direct his steps, his father appeared on a sud- 
den standing before him . *< Ottognil ," said the old man » 
**I know thy perplexity; ; listen to tiny father ; turn thine eye 
on the opposite mountain ." 

8. Ortognil looked , and saw a torrent tumbling down the 
rocks , roaring with the noise of thunder , and scattering its 
foam on the impending woods . ^ Now ," said his father, 
•behold the valley that lies between the hills .*' Ortognil 
looked , and espiea a little well , out of which issued a small 
rivulet. "Tell me, now," sjud his fother, "dost thou 
wish for sudden affluence, that may pour upon thee like 
the mountain torrent; or for a slow and eradual increase, 
resembling the rill gliding from the weU V* 

9. "Let me be qwckby rich ," said Ortognil ; "let the 
golden stream be quick and violent ." "Look round thee ," 
said his fother , " once again /' Ortognil looked* and per- 
ceived the channel of the torrent dry and dusty ; but fol- 

d2 
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lowing: ^c rivulet from tlie well, he traced it to a wide 
li^, which the supply, slow and constant, kept always 
fiill . He awoke, and determined to grow rich by nlent 
profit • and perseveiing industry . 

la Having sold his patrimony, he engaged in merchani- 
dise ; and in twenty fears, purchased lands, on which he 
raised a house , equal in sumptuousness to that of the vizier ; 
to this mansion he invited all the ministers of pleasufe , ex* 
pecting to enjoy all the felicity which he had imaginedrir^M 
able to afibro . Leisure soon made him weary of himsdf , 
and he longed to be persuaded that he was great and hap- 
py . He was courteous and liberal : he eave all that ap- 
proached him , hopes of fileamng him , and all who should 
please him , hopes of being reminded . Every art of praise , 
was tried, and every source of adulatory fiction, was ex- 
hausted. 

1 1 . Ortb^l heard his flatterers without delight , because 
he found himself unable to believe them • His own heart 
told him its frailties ; hh own understanding, reproached 
him with his faults . « How loo^,'' said he, with a deep 
sigh , *' have I been labouring in vam to amass wealth , wliicn 
at last is useless ! Let no man hereafter wish to be rich , who 
is already too wise to be flattered ." Dr. Johnsok. 

SECTION VI. 

The Bill of ScieTice. 

1. In that season of the year, when the serenity of the sky, 
the various fruits which cover the ground , the discoloured 
folia^ of the trees, and aU the sweet , but fading graces of 
inspiring autumn , open the mind to benevolence , and dis- 
pose it lor contemplation, I was wandering in a b^iutiful 
and romantic country , till curioaty began to give way to 
weariness ; and I sat down on the fragment of a rock over* 
grown with moss ; where the rustling of the falling leaves , 
the dadiing of waters , and the hum of the distant city , 
soothed my mind into a most perfect tranquillity ; and sleep 
insensibly stole upon me , as i was indulgmg tiie agreeable 
reveries , which the objects around me naturally inspired • 

2. I immediately found myself in a vast extended plain , 
in the middle of which arose a mountain , higher than I had 
before any concepti<m of . It was covered with a multitude 
of people, chiefly youth, many of whom pressed forward 
with the liveliest expression ot ardour in their countenance , 
thoueh the wav was, in many places, steep and diflicult . 

3. Ivobservea, that those , who had just begun to climb the 
hill, thought thmnselves not fiu* from the top; butasthey 
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proceeded » new lulls were continually ri^n^ to their view ;: 
and the summit of the highest they cQuld before discern , 
seemed but the foot of another, till the mountain at length 
appeared to lose itself in the clouds . 

4. As I was g^ing on these things with astonishment , a 
friendly instructer suddenly appeared ; ** The mountain be- 
fore thee ," s^d he , ** is tne nill of Science . On the top , 
is the temple of Truth > whose head is above the clouds , 
and ft veil of pure light covers h^r face . Observe the pro- 
gress of her votaries ^ be silent and attentive ." 

5. After I had noticed a variety of objects, I turned my 
eye toward the multitudes who were climbing the steep as- 
cent , and observed amongst them a youth ofa lively look , 
a piercing eye, and sometnin^ fiery and irregular in all his 
motions . His name was Genius . He darted like an ea^^ie 
up the mountain, and left his companions gazing after him 
with envy and admiration ; but his progress was unequal, 
and interrupted by a thousand caprices . 

6. WhenPleasure warbled in ttie valley, he mingled in 
her train . When Pride beckoned towards the precipice , 
he ventured to the tottering edge . He delighted in devious 
and untiied paths, and maae so many excursions from the 
road , that his feebler companions often outstripped him . I 
observed that the Afusea oeheld him with partiality ; but 
Truth often frowned , and turned aside her face . 

r. While Genius was tlius wasting his strength in eccentric 
flights , I saw a person of very <Ufferent appearance , named 
AppUcation . He crept along with a slow and unremitting 
pace , his eyes fixed on the tq) of the mountain , patiently 
removing every stone that obstructed his way , tin he saw 
most of those below him , who had at first dended his slow* 
and toilsome pixigress. 

8* Indeed » there were few who ascended the hill with 
equal and uninterrupted steadiness; for, besides the diffi- 
culties of the way , tney were continually solicited to turn 
u^e,by a numerous crowd of Appetites, Passions, and 
Pleasures, whose importunity , when once complied with, 
they became less ana less able to resist : and though they 
oft^ returned to the path ^the aq>erities of the road were 
more severely felt : the hill appeared more steep and rug- 
ged; the fruits, which where wholesome and refreshings 
seemed harsh and ill tasted; liidr aght grew dim; and 
Uieir feet tript at every little obstruction . 

9. I saw, with some surprise , that the Muses , whose bu- 
tSmess was to cheer and encourage those who were toiling 
up the ascent J would often sing in the bowers of Pleasure^ 
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and accompany, those whb were'enticed aWa^r at tlie call df 
ttie Passions. They accompanied' them, however, biit a 
little way ; arid always foi^ook them when tliey lost sight 6f 
the hill . The tyrants then doubled their Chains upon the 
unhappy captives ; £(nd led them a\yay , withoutTesistance, 
to the cells of Ignorance , or the mansions of Misery . 

XO. Amongst the innumerable seducers , who were endea- 
vouring to draw away the votaries of Tnith from thej)ath 
of Science, there was one . so little formidable in her ap- 
pearance , and so gentle and languid in her attempts , that 
I should scarcely have taken notice of her, but for the num- 
bers she had impercq)tibly loaded with her chains . 

1 1. Indolence i (for so she was called ,) far from proceeding 
to open hdstiiities , did not attempt td turn their feet out or 
the path , but contented herself with retarding their pro- 

fress ;and the purpose sl>ecoiild not force them to ab^- 
on , she persuaded them to delay : Her touch had a power 
like that of the torpedo , which withered the strength of 
those who came within its influence . Her unhappy cap- 
tives still turned their faces towards the temple , anclalways 
hoped to arrive there ; but the ground seemed to slide fnom 
beneath their feet , and they found themselves at the bot- 
tom , before they suspected they had changed their place . 

12. The placid serenity , which at first appeared in theif 
countenance, changed by degrees into a melancholy Ian* 
guor , which was tinged with deeper and deeper gloom , as 
they glided down the stream of Insignificance , a daric an4 
sluggish water , which is curled by no breeze , and enlivened 
by no murmur , till it falls into a dead sea , where startled 
passengers are awakened by the shock , and the next mo- 
ment buried in the gulf of Oblivion . 

13. Of all the unhappy deserters from the paths of 
Science , none seemed less able to return than the follow- 
ei*s of Indolence . The captives of Appetite and Passion , 
would often seize the moment when their tyrants were lan- 

§uid or asleep , to escape from their enchantment ; but the 
ominion of Indolence , was constant and unremitted '; aad 
seldom resisted, till resistance wiis in vain . 

14. After contemplating these things , I turned my eyes to- 
wards the top of the mountain , where the air was always 
pure and exnilarating, the path shaded with laurels and 
eve rgjggn s , and the dnUlgence which beamed from the face 
ofSiiM^^2,8eemed to shed a glory round hervotaries . Hap« 
p;^HK;^re they who are permitted to ascend the moiui- 
tain nSut while I was pronoundng this exclamatioB « with 
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uncommon ardour , I saw , standing beside me , a form of 
diviner features , and a more benign radiance . 

15. •* Happier ,** said die , •* are they whom Virtue con- 
ducts to the Mansions of Content ^ *'What,"s£ud I^ 
•• does Virtue then reside in the vale /"' ** I am found /* 
said she , ** in the vale , and I illuminate the mountain . I 
cheer the cottager at his tcnl , and inspire the sage at his 
meditation . I mingle in the crowd oTcities , and oless the 
hermit in his cell . I have a temple in every heart that 
owns my influence , and to him that wishes for roe , I am 
already present. Science may raise thee to eminence; 
but I alone can guide thee to feiidty \'\ 

16. While Virtue was thus speaking, I stretched out 
my arms towards her , with a vehemence which broke my 
slumber . The chill dews were falling around me , and 
the shades of evening stretched over the landscape . I 
hastened homeward , and resigned the night to silence and 
ineditatioii .' Aiken. 

SECTION vn. 

The journey of a day; afikiure of human life. 
1« Obidau , the son of Abenaha , left the caravansera 
early in the morning , and pursued his joumejr through the 
plains of Indostan . He was fresh and vigorous with 
rest ; he was animated with hope ; he was incited bv de- 
sire ; he walked swiftly forward over the vallies , ana saw 
the hills gradually rising before him . 

2. As he passed along , his ears were delighted with the 
morning song of the bird of paradise ; he was fanned by the 
last flutters of the sinking breeze » and sprinkled with dew 
from groves of spices . He sometimes contemplated the 
towering height of the oak , monarch of the nills ; and 
sometimes caught the gentle fragrance of the primrose , 
eldest daughter of the spring : all his senses were grati- 
fied , and all care was banished from his heart . 

3. Thus he went on , till the sun approached his meridi- 
an , and the increased heat preyed upon his strength ; he 
then looked round about him for some more commodious 
path . He saw , on his right hand , a grove that seemed to 
wave its shades as a sign of invitation ; he entered it , and 
found the coolness and vei^ure irresistibly pleasant 

4. He did not , however , forget whither he was travel- 
ling , but found a naiTOw way , bordered with flowers , 
which appeared to have the same direction with the main 
road ; and was pleased , that , by this happy experiment , 
he had found means to utute pleasure with ousiness , and to 
gain the reward of diligence without suflering its fatigues . 
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5. He', therefore , still continued to walk for a time , with- 
out the least remission of his ardour , except that he wa» 
sometimes tempted to stop by the music of the birds , which 
the heat had assembled in the shade ; and sometimes amus- 
ed himself witli plucking the flowers that covered the banks 
on each side , or the fnuts that hung upon the branches . 

6. At last , the green path began to decline from its first 
tendency', and to wind amon^ hills and thickets , cooled 
with fountains , and murmunng with waterfalls . Here 
Obidah paused for a time , and began to consider whether 
it were longer safe to foi*sake the known and common track ; 
but remembermg that the heat was now in its gi'eatest vio- 
lence , aQd that the plain was dusty and uneven , he resolved 
to pursue the new path , which he supposed ordy to mako a 
few meanders, m compliance with the varieties of the 
ground , and to eml at last in the conmion road . 

7. Having thus calmed his solicitude, he renewed his 
pace, thouj^h he suspected that he was not gaining ground 
This uneasmess of his mind , inclined him to lay hold on 
every new object , and ^ve way to every sensation that 
might sooth or divert him . He listened to every echo ; 
he mounted every hill for a fresh prospect ; he turned 
aside to every Cascade ; and pleased himself with tracing 
the course of a gentle river that rolled among the trees , and 
watered a large region with innumerable circumvolutions . 

8. In these amusements , the hours passed away unac- 
counted ; his deviations had perplexed his memory , and he 
knew not towards what point to travel . He stood pensive 
and confused , afraid to go foi*ward , lest he should go 
wrong , yet conscious that the time of loitering was now 
past . While he was thus tortured with uncertainty , '^he 
sky was overspread with clouds ; the day vanished frr m 
before him ; and a sudden tempest gathered round his head . S 

9. He was now roused by his danger , to a quick and gain- 
ful remembrance of his folly ; he now saw now happiness 
is lost , when ease is consulted ; he lamented the uunianly 
impatience that prompted him to seek shelter in the grove ; 
and despised the petty curiosity that led him on from trifle to 
trifle . While he was thus reflecting , the air grew blacker , 
and a clap of thunder broke his meditation . 

10. He now resolved to do what yet remained in his pow- 
er , to tread back the ground which he had passed , and try 
to find seme issue where the wood might open into the plain . 
He prostrated himself on the ground ,and i-ecommended his 
life to the Lord of Nature . He rose with confidence and 
tranquillity , and pressed oo with resolution . The beasts of 
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the desert ivere in motion, and on every htmd were heard 
the mingled howls of rage and fear, and r^'V^ge ^d expi- 
ration . All the horrors of darkness and solituoe , surround- 
ed him : the winds roared in the woods , and the torrents 
tumbled from the hills . 

1 1. Thus forlorn and distressed , he wandered through 
the wiM, without knowing whither he was going, or 
whether he was eveiy moment drawing nearer to safety , 
or to destmction . At length , not fear, but labour , began 
to oveitsome him ; his breath ^ew short , and his knees 
trembled ; and he was on the pomt of lying down in resigna- 
tion to his fate , when he benekl , through the brambles 
the glimmer of a taper . 

12. He advanced towards the light ; and finding that it 
proceeded from the cottage of a hermit , he called humbly at 
the door , and obtained aamission . The old man setbetoi'e 
Itim such provisions as he had collected for himself , on 
which Obidah fed with eagerness and ffi*atitude . 

13. When the repast was over, "Tell me," said the 
hermit , •* by what chance thou hast been brought hither .> 
I have been now twenty yeare an inhabitant of the wilder- 
ness , in which I never saw a man bef6re ," Obidah then 
related the occurrences of his jouniey, without any conceal- 
ment or palliation . 

14. ** Son ,*' said the hermit , ** let the errors and follies , 
the dangei*s and escape of this day, sink deep into thy 
heart . Remember*, my son', that hum an life is tne journey 
of a dav , We rise in the morning of youth , full of vigour , 
and full of expectation ; we set forward with spirit and hope , 
with gaiety and with diligence , and travel on a while in the 
direct road of piety , towards the mansions of rest . 

15." In a short time , we remit our fervour , and endeavour 
to find some mitigation of our duty , and some more easy- 
means of obtaining the same end . We then relax our vi- 
rour , and resolve no longer to be terrified with crimes at a 
distance ; but rely upon our own constancy , and venture to 
approach what we resolve never to touch . We thus enter 
tne bowers of ease , and repose in the shades of security . 

16." Here the heart softens , and vii^ance subsides ; we are 
then willing to inquire whether another advance cannot be 
made , and whether we may not , at leaa| , turn our eyes upon 
■the gardens of pleasure . We approach them with scrapie 
and nestation; we enter them', but enter timorous and 
trembling ; and always hope to pass through them without 
'todng the road of virtue , which ^ for a while » we keep in our 
jaght y and to which we purpose to retain « But tempt»- 
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tioo succeeds ^mptation , and cme coropUfliiGe tjirepares U8 
for another ; we ^n time lose the happiness dT innocence, 
and solace our disquiet with sensual gratifications . 

17. •* By degrees , we let fell the remembrance of our ori- 
ginal intention , and quit the only adequate ol^ect of rational 
desire . We entangle ourselves in bu«neas', immeree our- 
selves in luxury , and rove through the labyrinths of incon- 
stancy ; uU the darkness of old age, begins to invade us, 
and clisease and anxiety , obstruct our way , We then look 
back upon our lives witn horror, with sorrow , with repent- 
ance ; and wish , but too often vainly wish , that we had not 
forsaken the ways of virtue . 

18. '* Happy are the^ , my son , who shall learn from thu 
example , not to despair ; but shall remember , that though 
the day is past , and their strength is wasted « there yet re- 
mains one effort to be made : that refoiTnation is never hbpe- 
less , nor sincere endeavours ever unassisted ; that the wan- 
derer may at length return, after all his errors) and that he 
who implores strength and courage from above, shall find 
danger and difficulty give way before him . Go now , my 
son , to thy repose ; commit thyself to the care of Omnipo- 
tence ; and when the morning calls again to tcnl, begin anew 
thy journey and thy life ." Dr. Johnson. 



CHAPTER in. 
DIDACTIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The importance of a good Education. 

1. 1 CONSIDER a human soul', without education, like 
marble in the quarry : which shows none of its inherent beau- 
ties , until the skill of the polisher , fetches out the culours » 
makes the surface shine , and discovers every ornamental 
cloud , spot , and vein, that runs through the body of it • 
Education , after the same manner, when it works upon a 
noble mind , draws out to view every latent virtue ana per- 
fection , which , without such helps , are never able to make 
their appearance . 

2. limy reader will g^ve me leave to change thf attuoon 
so soon upion him , I shall make use of the same instance te 
illustrate the force of education , which Aristottehasbrought 
to explain his doctrine of substantial forms » when he tdls. 
us, that a statue lies hid in a block of marb^; and that thie 
art of the statuary only clears away the supeiftuouB matter » 
and removes the rubbish . . The figure i& 1b the stone . and 
the sculptor only finds it • 
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3. What sculpture is to a block of marble , educatxm b to 
a human soul . The philosopher, the saint , or the hero, 
the wise , the good, or the great m'an , very often lies hid 
and concealed in a plebeian, which a proper education 
might have disinterred ,.and brought to light . I am there- 
fore much delighted with reading the accounts of savage 
nations , and with contemplating those virtues which are 
wild and uncultivated : to see courage exerting itself in 
fierceness, resolution in obstinacy, wisdom in cunning, 
patience in sullenness and despair . 

4. Men'spassions operate variously, and appear in differ- 
ent kinds or actions , according as they are more or less rec- 
tified and swayed by reason . When one hears of negroes 
who , upon the death of their masters, or upon changing 
their service, hang themselves upon the next tree, as it 
sometimes happens in our American plantations, who can 
{oTt>ear adminng their fidelity , though it expresses itself 
in so dreadful a manner ? 

5. What might not that savage greatness of soul , which 
. appears in these poor wretches on many occasions , be raised 
to', were it rightly cultivated ? And what colour of excuse 
can there be , for the contempt with which we treat this 
part of our species, that we snould not put them upon ^e 
common footing of humanity ; that we should only scft an 
inngnificant fine upon the man who murders them ; nay, 
that we should , as much as in us lies , cut them off from the 
prospects of happiness in another world , as well as in thia ; 
and deny them that which we look upon as the proper 
means for attaining it Y 

6. It is thersfbre an unbreakable blessing, to be bom in 
•those parts of the wcvrkl , where wisdom and knowledgje 
0Quri8h ; theugh , it must be confessed , there are even m 
iAe»e parts , several poor uninstmcted persons , who are but 

. little above the inhabitants of those nations , of which I have 
heea here speaking ; as those who have had the advantages 
^ a more libeml eiducation, rise above one another oy 
several 4if!erent degrees of perfection . 

7. For , to retum to our statue in the block of marble , we 
' «ee it •ometimes only begun to be chipped , sometimes 

ipou^ heMFn , and but just sketched into a human fivpe ; 
sometimes ^ w^e see the man appearing distinctly in au his 
limbs and features ; sometimes , we find the figure wrought 
«ip to great eieeancy ; but seldom meet with any to which 
ihe band of a Pnidias' or a Praxiteles , could not give seve- 
ftd «ce touches and finishings. Addison. 
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SECTION II. 

On Gratitude. 

1. There is not a moi'e pleasing exercise of the mind , 
ihsiii zratitude . It is accompanied with so great toward 
satisfaction , that the duty is sufficiently rewsu^ed by the 
performance . It is not , like the practice of many other vii 
tues, difficult and painful, but attended with so much 
pleasure, that were there no poddve command which en- 
joined it, nor any recompense laid up for it hereafter, a 
generous mind would indulge in it, for the natural j^rar^- 
cation which it affords 

2. If gratitude is due from man to man, how much more 
from man to his Maker: The Supreme Being, does not 
only confer upon us those bounties wnich proceed more im- 
mediately from his own hand, but eveii those benefits 
which are conveyed to us by qthrr* . Every blessing we 
enjoy , by what means soever it may be ponferred upon us, 
is the gift of Him who is the great Author of good, and the 
Father of mercies . 

3. If gratitude , when exerted towards one another, na« 
turally produces a very pleasin|^ sensation m the mind pf a 
grateful man , it exalts tne soul mto rapture ,.when H is em- 
ployed on this gr?ai object>.of gratitude ; on this beneficent 
oeine t ^ho has giyen us every thing we already /lossesa, 
and mm whom we expect every thing we yet hofie for . 

Addison. 
SECTION in. 

On Forgfvenen. 

\. The most plain and natural sentiments of eqai^ , con- 
cur with divine authority , to enforce the duty of n>rgive^ 
nes6 . Let him who hasnever , in his life, done wrong, be 
allowed theprtvilege of remaining inexorable . But let such 
as are conscious of trailties and ctimes , consider forgivenesa 
as a de^t which they owe to others. Common failings, are 
the strongest lesson of mutual forbearance . Were this vir- 
tue unknown among men, order and comfort, peace and 
repose , would be strangers to human life . 

% Injuries retaliated according to Uie exort^lant measom 
which fiagnon prescribes, would excite resenlment in re^ 
turn . The mjured person., would become the injurer ; ml 
thus wrongs, retaliations, and fresh injuries , would circu- 
late in endless succession, tUl the world was rendered a 
field of blood. 

3. Of all the passions which inlrade the human breast , re^ 
vengc b the most dutiful . When allowed to reign with foU 
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dominioii , H Is more than suificieiit to pdson the few plea- 
sures wldch remain to ni<an in his present state . How much 
soever a person m^y suffer from injustice, he is alwr.ys in 
hazard nt suffering wore- from the prosecution of wvengc . 
The violeace c£ an enemy , cannot inflict what is eoual to ^e 
torment he creates to himself, by means of the nerce and 
desperate pasuons , which he allows to rage in his soul . 

4. Those evil spirits that inhabit the rcdons of misery , are 
represented as delighting in revenge and cruelty. But all 
that is great and good m the universe , is on the side of 
clemency and mercy . The Almighty Ruler of the world , 
though for ages offended by the unrighteousness , and insulted 
by the impiety of men , is "long-suffering and slow to angler ." 

5. His Son , when he appeared in our nature, exhibited, 
ooth in his life and his death , the most illustrious example 
of forgiveness, which the world ever beheld. If we look 
mto the history of mankind, we shall find that, in every 
age, they who have been respected as worthy, or admired 
as jfreat , have been distinguished for this virtue . 

, 6. Revenge dwells in little minds . A noble and magnani* 
mous spirit, is always superior to it. It suffers not , from 
the injuries of men ,'tliose severe shocks which others feel . 
Collected within itself , it stands unmoved by thdr impotent 
assaults ; and with generous fiity , rather than with anger', 
looks down on their unworthy conduct . It has been truly 
said, that the greatcit man on earth, can no sooner contTrnt 
an injury , than SLgood man , can make lumself ^lea/er, by 
iDTgiving it . Blair. 

SECTION IV. 
Motivea to the firactice of Gentleneaa, 

1. To promote the virtue of jgentleness , we ought to view 
our character with an impartial eye ;< and to learn , from 
our own fiai&i^, to give that indulgence which m our turn 
we claim . It is pride which fills tne world with so much 
harshness and severity.. In the fidness of self-estimation, 
we forget what we are . We claim attentions to which we 
are not entitled We are rigorous to offences , as if we had 
never offended ; unfeeling to distress , as if - we knew not 
what it was to suffer. From those airy regions of pr^e 
and folly , let us descend to our proper level . 

2. Let us survey the natural' equality on which Provi 
dence has placed man with man , and refiect cm the infirm! 
ties common to all . If the reflection on natural equality 
mid mutual offences, be insufficient to prompt humanity « 
let us at ieoMt romember what we are in tlie sight of oui 
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Creator* Have we 7tone of that forbeafance to give one 
another, which we all so earnestly entreat from heaven? 
Can we look for clemency or gentleness from our Judge , 
when we ai'e so backward to show it to our own brethren ? 

3. Let us also accustom ourselves to reflect on the small 
n|oment of those things, which are the usual incentives to 
violence and contention . In the ruffled and angry hour » 
we view every appearance thiXHigh a false medium . The 
most inconsideraUe point of interest , or honour , swells into 
a momentous object; and tlie slightest attack, seems to 
threaten immediate ruin . 

4. But after passion or pride, has subsided, we look 
abound in vain for the mighty mischiefs we dreaded . The 
fabric, which our disturbed imagination had reared , totally 
disappears . But though the catise of contention has dwin- 
dled away , its consequences remain . We have alienated a 
fHend,we have imbittered an enemy, we have sown the 
seeds of future suspicion , malevolence , or disgust . 

' 5. Let us suspend our violence for a moment, whencauses 
of discord occur . Let us anticipate that period of coolness, 
which , of itself, will soon arrive . Let us reflect how little 
we have any prospect of gaining by fierce contention, but 
how much of the true happiness of life, we are certain of 
throwing away . Easily , and from the smallest chink , the 
bitter waters of strife are let forth ; but their course canuol 
be foreseen ; and he seldom fails of suflering most from their 
poisonous ektct , who first allows then^ to flow . Blair. 

SECTION V. 

ji su8/iiciou9 temper the source ofmisert^to its fiossessor. 

I.Asa suspicious spint , is the sourceof many crimes and 
calamities in the world, so it is the 8pTn)|^ of certain misery 
to the person who indulges it , His friends will be few , 
and small will be his comfort in tliose whom he possesses. 
Believing others to be his enemies, he will of course make 
them such . Let his caution be ever so great , the asperity 
of his thoughts will often break out in his behavkmryand 
in return for suspecting aiid hating-, he will incur snspkion 
and hatred. 

2. Besides the externa I evils which he draws upon himself , 
arising from alienated friendship, broken coimdence, and 
open enmity , the suspicious temper itself is one of the worst 
evils which any man can suflfer. If " in all fear there is 
tomient," how miserable must be hk state, who, by Uving 
in perj^etual jealousy , lives in perpetual dread ! 

5. Looking upon himself to be sunxxmded with apies«eae> 
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mies, and designing; men , he is a stranj^er to reliance and 
trust . He knows not to whom to open himself . He di*esses 
his countenance in forced smiles, while his heart throbs 
within from apprehensions of secret treachery. Hence 
fretfulness, ana ill humour, disgust at the world, and all 
the painfulsensationsof an irritated and imbittered mind. 

4. So numerous and great are the evils ariang from a 
suspicious disposition , that , of the two extremes , it is more 
eligible to expose ourselves to occaaonal disadvantage from 
thinking too well of others , than to suffer continued misery 
by thinKing always ill of them . It is better to be sometimes 
imfioaed upon than never to trust . Safety is purchased at 
too dear a rate , when , in order to secure it , we are obliged 
to be always clad in armour, and to hve in perpetual hosti- 
lity with our fellows , 

5. This is , for the sake of living , to deprive oui'selves of 
the comfort of life . The man oi candour , enjoys his situa- 
tion , whatever it is, with cheerfulness and pea c^. Pini- 
dence ctirects his intercourse with the world , and no black 
suspicions haunt his hours of rest. Accustomed to view 
the characters of bis neighbours in the most favourable 
light, he is like one who dwells amidst those beautiful 
scenes of nature, on which the eye rests with pleasure . 

6. .Whereas the su^icious man, having his imagination 
filled with all the shocking forms of human falsehood , de- 
ceit , and treachery , resembles the traveller in the wildei^ 
ness , who discerns no objects around him but such as ai*e 
either dreary or terrible ; caverns that yawn , serpents that 
hiss , and beasts of prey that howl . bLAlK. 

SECTION VI. 

Comforte of Religion, 

. 3. Thrre are nianywho have passed the age of youth 
«nd beauty ; who have resigned the pleasures of that smil- 
ing season ; who began to decline into the vale of years , im- 
paired In their health, depressed in their fortunes, stript 
<tf their friends , their children, and perhaps still more 
leader cornexions. What resource can this world aifoi*d 
tihem } It presents a dark and dreary waste , through which 
there does not issue a single ray of comfort . 

2. Every delusive prospect <n ambition is now at an end ; 
<tong experience of mankind , an experience very different 
'from wKat the open and generous soul of youth had fondly 
dreamt of , has rendered tlie heart almost inaccessible to 
new friendships . The principal sources of activity , are taken 
«wav , wheo ttiose for whom we labour rsre cut off from us t 
V t 
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those who aitoated, and who sweetened, all the tofls of 
life. 

3. Where then can the soul find refuge , but in the bosom 
of Religion ? There she is admitted to those prospects of 
Providence and futurity , which alone can warm and fill the 
heart . I speak here of such as retain the feelings of hu* 
manity ; whom misfortunes have softened , and perhaps ren- 
dered more delicately sensible ; not of such as possess that 
stupid insensibility , which some are pleased to dignify with 
the name of Philosophy . 

4. It might thereiore be expected , that those philoso- 
phers, who think they stand in no need thenifxlvea of the 
assistance of religion to support their virtue , and who never 
feel theTyan/ot its consolations, would yet have the hu- 
manity to consider the very different situation of the reat of 
mankmd ; and not endeavourto deprive them of what habit, 
at least, if they will not allow it to be nature , has made ne- 
cessary to their morals , and to their happiness . 

5. It might be expected , that humanity would prevent 
them from breaking into the last retreat of the unfortunate , 
who can no longer oe objects of their envy or resentment , 
and tearing from them their only remaining comfort. The 
attempt to ridicule religion may be agi^eable to some, by 
relil^vmg them from restraint upon their pleasures ; and 
may render others very miserable , by makmg them doubt 
those truths , in which they were most deeply intei-ested ; 
but it can convey real good and happiness to no one indivi- 
dual . ' ' Gregory. 

SECTION vn. 

IHffidence of our abilities, a mark of Wisdom, 

1. It i^ a sure indication of good sense , to be diffident of it . 
\Ve then , and not till then, are growing wise , when we 
begin to discern how weak and unwise v/e are . An absolute 
perfection of understandm^, is impossible : A^ makes the 
nearest approaches to it , who has the sense to discern , and 
the humility to acknowledge , its imperfections . 

2. Modesty always sits gracefiillyupon youth ; it covers » 
multitude of faults, and doubles the lustre erf" every virtue 
which it seems to hide : the perfections of men bdng like 
those flowers which appear more beautiful , when their 
leaves are a little contracted and folded up , than when they 
are fiill blown, and display themselves, without any re- 
serve , to the view . 

3. We are some of us very fond of knowledge , and apt to 
value ourselves upon any proficiency in the sciences: one 
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science, howevet*, there is, worth more than all the rest; and 
that is, the science of living well: This shall remain, when 
♦* tongues ihall cease," and " knowledge shall vanish away. " 

4. As to new notions, and new doctrines, of which this 
age is very faithful, the time will come, when we shall have 
tiofileaaure in them: nay, the time shall come, when they 
shadl be eocfiloded, and would have been forgotten^ if thev 
had not been preserv ed in those excellent ooolcs, which 
contiun a confutation of them; like insects preserved for 
ages in amoer, which otherwise would soon have returned 
to the common mass of things. 

^ 5. But a firm belief of C h ristianity , and a practice suitable 
to it, will support and invigorate the mind to the4ast; and 
most of all, at laat^ at that imjiortant hour, which must de- 
cide our hopes ami apprehensions: and the wisdom, which, 
like our Saviour, cometh fi'om above, will, through his 
mtrits, bring us thither. All our other studies and pui-suits, 
however alnerent, ought to be subservient /o, and centre 
<«, this grand point; tne pursuit of etemal happiness, by 
being good in ourselves, and useful to the world.— Sked. 

SECTION VIII. 
On the imfiortance of order in the distribution of our Time, 

1. Time, we ought to consider as a sacred trust, com- 
mitted to u> by God, pf which we are wow the depositories, 
and are to render an account at the last. That fiortion of 
it which he has allotted to us, is intended partly for the 
concei*ns of this world, partly for those of the nejct. Let 
each of these occupy, in the distribution of our time, that 
space which properfy belongs to it. 

^ 2. Let not the nours of hospitality and pleasure, interfere 
with the discharge of our necessary affairs; and let not what 
we caii necessary affairs, encroach upon the time which is 
due to devotipa To every thing ihere is a season, and a 
time (or ex^ry fiurfiose under the heaven. If we delay till 
to-morrow, what ought to be done to-day, we overcharge 
the morrow with a burden whidi belongs hot to it. We load 
the wheels of time, and prevent them from carrying us 
along smoothly* 

3. He who every morning plans the transactions of the 
day, and follows out that plan, carries on a thread which 
will guide him through the labyrinth of thei^nost busy life. 
The orderly arrangement of his time, is Uke a ray of light, 
which darts itself through all his affairs. But, where no plan 
is laid* where the disposal of time is surrendered merely 
to the chance of incidento, all things lie huddled together in 
«ne chaos, whicji admits wsither of diiitribution n«r review. 
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4.The first requisite for introducing order into themanage- 
nient of time, is , to be impressed with a iust sense of its 
value. Let us consider well how much aeftenda upon it» 
and how^a*? it flies away . The bulk of men are in nothing 
more capricious and inconsistent , than in their appreciation 
of time . When they think of it , as the measure of their 
continuance on Ciirth, they highly prize it, and with the 
greatest anxiety seek to lengthen it out . 

5. But when they view it in separate parcels", they appear 
to hold it in contempt, and souander it with inconsiderate 
profusion . While they complain that life is short , they ai-e 
often wishing its dijfei*ent periods at an end • Covetous of . 
every other possession, of time only they. are prodigal., 
They allow every idle man to be master of tliis property , 
and make every irivolous occupation welcome that can help 
them to consume it . 

6. Among those who are so careless of time , it is not to be 
expected that order should be observed in its distribution . 
But, by this fatal neglect, how many materials of severe 
and lasting regret, are they laying up in store for them 
selves ! The time which they suffer to pass away in the 
midst of confusion, bitter repentance seeks afterwards in 
vain to recall . What was omitted to be done at its proper 
moment , arises to be the torment of some future season « 

r. Manhood is disgraced by the consequences of neglected 
youth. Old age, oppressed by cares that belonged to a 
Former period , labours under a burden not its own . At the 
close of life, the dying man beholds with anguish that hi» 
days are finishin^^, when his preparation for eternity is hard- 
ly commenced . Such are the effects of a disorderly waste 
of time , through not attending to its value . Every thing in 
the life of »McA persons, is misplaced. Nolhing is perform^ 
cd aright, from not being perrormed indue season, 

8. But he who isorderiyin the distribution of bis time ^ 
takes the proper method of escaping those manifold evils * 
He is justiy said to redeem the time . By proper manap-> 
ment , he prolongs it He lives much in little space ; mone 
in 2^ few years , than others do in many . He can live to CJod 
and his own soul , and , at the same time , attend to aU the 
lawful interests of the present world . He looks back oa 
the past , and provides tor the future . ' 

9. He catches and arrests the hours as they fly . They* 
are marked down for usefol purposes, and their memory 
remains . Whereas those hours fleet by the man of confusion^ 
like a shadow . His days and years, are either blanks, of 
which he has no remembrance , or thfev are filled up with 
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to confused and itr^gular a surxesston of unfinished tnma- 
actions,that though he remembers he has been busy, yet 
he can give no account of the business y/hicti has employed 
him • Blair. 

SECTION IX 
T^te dignity of Virtue amidst corrufit examfiles, 
L The most excellent and honoui-^ble character which 
can adorn a man and a Christian , is acquired by resisting 
the torrent of vice , and adhering to the cause oi God and 
virtue , against a corrupted mulutude . It wil\ be found to 
hold in general , tliat they , who , m any of tlie gi-eat line^ of 
life , have distinguished themselves for thinking pix)foundly , 
and acting nobly , have demised popular prejudices , and 
departed > ill several things , £i*oni tlie common ways ^f the 
world. 

2. On no occasion is this more requisite for true honour , 
than where religion and morality , at^ concerned . In times 
of prevaUing licentiousness , to maintain unblemished viitue , 
and uncorrupted integtity , in a public or a private cause , 
to stand fimi by what is fair and just , amidst discourage- 
ment and opposition ; despising groundless censure and re- 
proach ; disdaininjg^ all compbance with public manners , 
when they are vicious and unlawful ; and never ashamed of 
the punctual discharge of every duty towaixls God and man ; 
this IS what shows true greatness of spirit , and will f(Hx:e ap- 
pt^ation even from the djcgenerate multitude themselves . 

3. **Tlus is the man," (their conscience will oblige them 
to acknowledge ») ** whom we are unable to bend to mean 
condescensions. We see it in vain either to flatter or to 
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or deserting his friend , or denying^ his faith . 

4. It is , accordmgly « this steady inflexible vittue , this re- 
gard to Di*inciple , superior to all custom and opinion , which 
neculiany marked tne charotters of those in any age , who 
nave shone with distinguitihed lustre ; and has consecrated 
then* memory to all positei'ity . It was this that obtained to 
ancient £noeh , the most singular testimony of honour from 
heaven . 

5. He continued to ** walk with God ,'* when the world 
apostatized from him . He pleased God , and was belovecl 
oi him ; so that living among sinners, he was ti^)slated to 
heaven without seeing death ; ** Yea , speedily washe taken 
away , lest wickedness shguld have altered his understand- 
ing or deceit beguiled his soul ,'* 
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6. When Sodom could not furnish ten righteous men to 
save it, Lot remained unspotted amidst the contarion. He 
lived like an angel among spirits of darkness ; and the de- 
stroying flame was not permitted to go forth , till the good 
man was called away , t>y a heavenly messenger , from hi* 
devoted city . 

7. When " all flesh had corrupted their way upon the 
earth ," then lived Noah , a righteous man , and a preacher 
of righteousness. He stood alone, and was scoffed by the 
profane crew . But they by the deluge were swept away » 
while on him , Providence conferred tne immortal honour, 
of being the restorer of a better race , and the father of a 
new world. Such examples as these, and such honours 
conferred by God on them who withstood the multitude of 
evil doers , should often be present to our minds . 

8. Let us oppose them to the numbers of low and comipt 
examples , wnich we behold around us ; and when we are lo 
hazard of beine swayed hy such , let us fortify our virtue, 
by thinking of those , who, in former times , shone Hke star^ 
in the midst of surrounding darkness, and are now shining 
in the kingdom of heaven , as the brightness of the firma* 
ment , for eyer and ever . Blair, 

SECTION X. 

The mortifications of Vice greater than those of Virtue. 

1. Though no condition of human life , is free from unea 
sincss , yet it must be allowed , that the uneasiness belong- 
ing to a sinful course, is far greater , than what attends a 
course of welMoing . If we are weary of the labours of 
virtue , we may be assured , that the world , whenever we 
try the exchange. , will lay upon us a much heavier load . 

2. It is the outside only ,' of a licentious life, which is gay 
and smiling. Within y it conceals toil, and trouble, ana 
deadly sorrow . For vice poisons human happiness in the 
spring , by introducing disorder into the heart . I'hose pas- 
sions which it seems to indulge , it only feeds with imper* 
feet gratifications , and thereby strengjtnens them for prey 
ing , Ml the end ,.on their unhappy victims . 

3. It is a great mistake to imagine , that the pain of self- 
denial , is confined to virtue. He who follows the world, 
as much as he who follows Chxist , must ""take up his cross ,*• 
and to him , assirredlv , it will prove a moi'e oppi<essive bur- 
den . Vice allows alt our passions to range uncontrolled ; 
and where each chiims to be superior , it is impossible to 
gratify all . The pi-eilominant desiw , can only be indulged 
at the expense of its rival . 
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4. No mottilications v^hich virtue exacts , are more se- 
vere than those , which ambition imposes upon the love of 
ease, pride, upon interest, and covetousness, upon vanity. 
Self-denial, therefore, belongs, in common, to vice and 

jifirtue ; but with this remarkable difference , that tlie pas- 
ijf stos which virtue ^^ecjuires us to mortify , it tends to w eaken ; 
whereas , those which vice obliges us to deny , it , at tlie 
same time, strengthens. The 07ie diininis/iea the pain of 
8(.!f-denial , by moderating the demand of passion ; the other 
increaiea i|t, by rendering those demands imperious and 
violent . 

5. What distresses that occur in the calm life of virtue , 
can be ccxnpared to those tortures , which remorse of con- 
science infliciis on the wicked ; to those severe humiliations^ 
arising from guilt , combined with misfortunes , which sink 
them to the dust; to those Violent agitations of shame and 
disappointment , which sometimes drive them to the most 
fatef <extremities , and make them abhor their existence ! 
Ifew often , In the midst of those dil&astrous situations , into 
which fbcir crimen have brought them , have they execrat- 
i?d the seductions of vice; »m, with fc>itter regi-et, lcx)ked 
back to the day on which they ikst fot-sook the path of in- 
nocence. ' Blair. 

SECTION XI 

On Contentment. 

1. CoNTEWTMKNT produces , in some measure , all those 
effects which the alc/rymiat usually ascribes to what he calls 
the fihUo9ofiher^9 9tone ; and if it does not bring riches , it 
does the same thing ^ by banishing the desire of them . If it 
icannot remove the disquietudes ariang from a man's mind, 
t)ody , or fortune , it makes him easy under them . It has 
lindeed a kindly influence on tiie soul of man, in respect of 
^everu being to whom he standis related . 

% Itextingul^^ a}l mijtrmur« repining, and ingratitude , 
towai^dstliat Being who has allotted him his part to act in 
this world . ^ destroys all Inord^ate ambition, and every 
tendency to corruption, with regard to the community 
whereick he is placed . It ^ves sweetness to his conversa- 
tion ,and a perpetual serenity to all his thoughts 
' $,. Among the many methods v/hich might be made use 
ci for ac^tttnn^ this virtue, I shall mention only the two 
following . First of all , a roan should always consider how 
much he has more than he wants ; and secondly , how much 
9iore unhappy he might be', than he really is 

4. First, a man should always consideM^MMnttth he has 
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more than lie wants . I am wonderfully pleased with the 
reply which Aristippu!^ made to raie', who condoted with 
him upon the loss of a farm : •* Why ," sai J he , •* I have 
thret tarms stUl , and you have but one ; so that. I ought 
ratlier to be afflicted for you , than you for me ** 

5. On the contrary , f<x)lish men are more apt to consider 
what they have /o«/, than what they ^OMe««,andto fix 
their eyes upon those who are ric/ter than themselves, 
rather than on those who are under greater difiicultka . All 
the rf'a/ pleasures and conveniences of life, he in a naiTOw 
compass; but it is the humour of mankind to be always 
lookmg for>vai'd , and straining after one who has got tne 

. start of them in wealth and honour . 

T- 6. For this reason , as none can be properly called rich , 
who have not more than they want , there are few rich men 
in anv of the politer nations , but among the middle sort of 
people , who Keep their wishes within their fortunes , and 
nave more wealth than they know how to enjoy , 

7. Persons of a higher rank, live in a kind of splendid 
poverty ; and are perpetually wanting , because , instead of 
acquiescing in the 8olid pleasures of life , they endeavour 
to outvie one another in snadows and appearances . Men 
vS BensehavG at all times beheld , with a great deal of mirth , 
this silly game that is plaving Over their heads ; and , by 
contracting their desires , tnej^ enjoy all that secret satisfac* 
tion which others are always in quest of . 

8. The trutli'is, this ridiculous chase after imagman/ 
pleasiu'es, cannot be suflBciently exposed, as it is the ffreat 
source of those evils which generally undo a nation . Let a 
man's estate be what it may , he is a j[ioor ntan , if he doe» 
not live within it ; and natundly sets himself on sale to any 
one that can give him his price . 

9. When Fittacus, after the death of his brother, whc 
had left him a good estate , was offered a great sum of money 
by the king ofXydia, he thanked him for his kindness, but. 
told him , he had already more by half than he knew what 
to do with . In short , content is equivalent to wealth , and 
iujcury , to fioverty ; or , to give the thought a more agree- 
able turn, " Content \s natural "wtreiMi** says Socrates; ta 
which I shall add, luxury is artificial poverty . 

10. 1 shall therefore i^commend to the consideration of 
those , who are always aiming at superfluous and imagina^ 
ry enjoyments, and who will not be at the trouble of cos^ 
tractmg their desires, an excellent saying of Bion the phi', 
losopher, namely , "That no man has sc much care, as he 
who endea\'y|M,fter the most happiness ." 
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11. In the second place , every one oiig:ht to rdloct how 
much more unhappy he mi^h( be, than he really fr.F--The 
/brmcr consideration took m all those , who are aofiiciently 
provided with the means to make themselves easy *; ^u re- 
gards such as actually lie under some pressure or misfor- 
tune. These may receive great alleviation, from such a 
comparison asthe unhappy person may make between him- 
self and others ;or between the misfortune which he suffers , 
and greater misfortunes which might have befallen him . 

12. 1 like the story of the honest Dutchman , who , upon 
breaking his leg by a fall from the main-mast', told the stand- 
ers by *, it was a great mercy that it was not his neck . To 
wliicn , ra^ce I am got into quotations , give me leave to add 
the saying of an old philosopher , who^ after having invited 
someof his friends to dine with him , was raffled by aperson 
that came into the room in a passion , and threw down the 
table that stood befbrethem . ** Eveiy one ," says he , ** has 
his calamity ; and he is ahappy man that ha» no greater than 
this." 

13. We And an instance to the same purpose, in the life 
of doctor Hammond , %vritten by bishop JFell . As this good 
man was troubled with a complication of distempers, when 
he had the gout upon him , he used to thank God that it was 
not ^e fitone ; and when he had the stone , that he had not 
both these distempers on him at the same time . 

14. 1 cannot conclude this essay without observm^, that 
there never was any system besides that of Christianity, 
which could effectually produce in the mind of man, the 
virtue I have been hitherto speaking of. In order to make 
us contented with our condition , many of the present phi- 
losophers tell us, that our discontent only hurts ourselves » 
without being ab^e to make any alteration in our circum- 
stances; oth^i that whatever evil befalls us is derived to 
us by a fatal necessity , to which superior beings themwlvea 
are subject ; while othert, very gravely , tell the man who 
i» miserable , that it is necessary he should be so , to keep up 
the harmony of Hie universe ; and that the scheme of /Vo- 
vtefenirewouui be troubled and perverted , were he othertme • 

15. These , and the like considerations , rather sUenct than 
satisfy a man . They may show him that his discontent i» 
witea^fmahle y but they are by no means sufficient to relieve 
it , They rather g^ve despair than consolation . In a word , 
a 0)ftn might reply to one of these comforters, as Augustus 
dM to his friend, who advised him not to gjrieve wr the 
dt«$k(€if « person whom he knred , bep^use his grief ^Md 
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not fetch )\\m again : ** It is for that very reason /' said th« 
emperor , " that I grieve ." 

16. On the contrary , religion bears a more tender regard 
\o human nature . It prescribes to every miserable man the 
means of bettering his condition: nay, it shows him, that 
faring his afflictions as he ought to do, will naturally end 
in the removal of them . It makes him easy here , because 
it can make him hafifty hereafter . Addison. 

SECTION XII. 
Rank and Riches afford no ground for envy. 

1. Of all the grounds of envy among men, superiority in 
rank and fortune , is the most general. Hence, the malig- 
nity which the fioor, commonly bear to the rich^vA en^- 
grossing to themselves all the comforts of life . Hence , the 
evil eye with which persons of inferior station, scrutinize 
those who are above tnem in rank ; and if they appix)ach to 
that rank , their envv is generally strongest £^;ainst such as 
are just one step higher tnan themselves. 

2. Alas ! my friends, all this envious disauietude , which 
agitates the world, arises from a deceitfiil figure which im- 
poses on the public view . False colours are hung out : the 
real state of men , is not what it seems to be . The order of 
society , requires a distinction of ranks to tiJce place : butio 
point of hafifiiness , all men come much nearer to equality , 
than is commonly imajg^ned ; and the circumstances, which 
form any material difference of happiness among them , are 
not of that nature which renders tnem grounds (^envy . 

S. The floor man possesses not, it is true, some or the 
conveniences and pleasures of the rich ; but , in return, he 
is free from many embarrassments to which thev are sub- 
ject. By the simplicity and uniformity of his life, he is 
delivered from that variety of cares, which perplex those 
who have great affairs to manage , intricate plans to pursue 
many enemies, perhaps , to encounter in the pursuit . 

4. In the tranquillity of his small habitation , and private 
femily , he enjoys a peace which is often unknown at courts 
The gratifications of nature , which are always Uie most 
satisfactory , are possessed by'him to their full extent; and 
if he be a stranger to the refined pleasures of the wealthy » 
he is unacquainted also with the c^«|^of them,and,»y 
consequence , feels no want. 

5. His plain meal satisfies his appetite , with a relish pro- 
bably higher than that of the r^/i man , who sits do^ 1^ 
his luxurious banquet . His sleep is more sound ; his hM|v 

. more firm; he knows not what spleen, languor andw^ 
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lessness are. His accustomed employments or labours, 
ai*e not more oppressive to him , than the labour of attend- 
ance on courts , and the great, the labours of dress, the 
fatigue of amusements, the veiy weight of idleness , fre- 
quently are to the rich . 

6. In the mean time , all the beauty of the face of nature, 
all the enjoyments of domestic society, all the gaiety and 
cheerfulness of an easy mind , are as open to him as to those 
of i\i^highe»t rank . The splendour of retinue , the sound 
of titles , the appearances of high respect , are indeed sooth- 
ing , for a. short time , to the ^^reat'; but , become familiar, 
they are soon foreotten . — Custom effaces their impression 
They sink into the rank of those ordinary things, which 
daily recur, without raising any sensation of joy . 

7. Let ub cease , therefore, from looking up with discon- 
tent and envy to those , whom birth or fortune has placed 
above us . ilet us adjust the balance of happiness fairly . 
"When we think of the emoymentB we want, we should 
think also of the troubles from which we are free If we 
allow their just value to the comforts we possess , we shall 
find reason to rest satisfied , with a very moderate, though 
not an opulent and splendid condition of fortune. Often ^ 
did we know the whole , we should be inclined to fiity the 
state of those whom we now «zT;t/ . * Blair. ^ 

SECTION xni. 

Patience under Jtrovocationa our interest as well as duty, 

1. The wi^e circle of human society ,is diversified by an 
endless variety of characters , dispositions » and passions . 
Uniformity is, in no respect, the genius of the world 
Every man is marked by some peculiarity , which distin- 
guishes him from another: and n« where can two individu- 
als be found , who are exactly, and in all respects, alike. 
Where so much diversity obtains , it cannot but happen , 
that in the intercourse which men are obliged to mamtain , 
their tempers will often be ill adjusted to that intercourse; 
will jar and interfere with each other. 

2. Hence, in every station , the highest, as well as the 
lowest, and in every condition of life , public, private, and 
domestic , occasitms of irritation frequently arise . vWe are 
provoked , sometimes , by the folly andle\Mty of those with 
whom we are connected ; sometimes, by their indifference 
or neglect : by the incivility of a friend , the haughtiness of a 
superior , or the insolent behaviour of one in lower station . 

3. Hardly a day passes , without somewhat or other occur- 
ring , which serves to ruffle the man of impatient spirit . Of 
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coune, such a man » lives in a contiimal storm He knows 
not what it is to enjoy a train of good humour . Servants , 
neighbours , friends , spouse , and children , all , through the 
unrestrained violence of his temper , become sources of dis- 
turbance and vexation to him . In vain is affluence : in vain 
are health and pro^rity . The least trifle is sufficient to 
discompose his minciy and poison his pleasures. His very 
amusemaita are mixed with turbulence and passion . 

4. 1 would beseech this man to consider » of what small 
moment the provocations which he receives, or di^ least 
imagines himself to receive , are i-eally in themselves ; but 
of wnat great moment he makes them » by suffering them 
to deprive him of the possession of himself . I would beseech 
him to consider , how many hours of happiness he thix>ws 
away , which a little more fiatience woula allow him to en- 
icy : and hoi^ much he puts it in the power of the most in- 
significant persons J to render him miserable. 

5. * But who can expect ," we hear him exclaim , ** that 
he is to possess the insensibUity of a stone ? How is it possible 
for human nature to endure so many repeated provocations ? 
or to bear calmly with so unreasonable behaviour ?"— My 
brother ! if thou canst bear with no instances of uni-easons^e 
behaviour, withdraw thyself from the world . Thou art no 
longer fit to liv e in it .• Leave the intercourse of men . Re- 
treat to the mountain , and the desert, or shut thyself up in 
acell . For here , in the midst of society , offences must come , 

'6. We might as well expect, when we}>ehold a calm at- 
mosphere , and a clear sky , that no clouds were ever to rise , 
and no winds to blow , as that our life were long to proceed , 
without receiving provocations from human frailty . The 
careless and the imprudent , the giddy and the fickle , the 
ungratefiil - and the interested , everj^ where meet us . The> 
are the briers and thorns, with which the paths of human 
life are beset . He only, who can hold his course amone 
them with patience and equanimity , he who is prepared 
to bear what he must expect to happen , is wortny of the 
name of a man . 

7. If we preserved ourselves composed but for a moment , 
we should perceive the insignificancy of most of those pi*o- 
vocatioDS which we magnify so highly. When a few suns 
more have rolled over our heads, the-storm will , of itself, 
have subsided; the cause of our present impatience and 
disturbance , will be utterly forgotten. Can we not thea 
anticipate this hour of calmness to ourselves ; and begin to 
enjoy the peace which it will certainly bring ^ 

8. If others have behaved improperly , let us leave them 
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to their own folly, lyitliout beoonung the victim of their 
caprice , and punishing ourselves on their account .—Pa- 
tience , in M» exercise of it , cannot be too much studied , by 
all "who wish their life to flow in a smooth stream . It is the 
reason of a man , in opposition to the fiaasion of a child . It 
« the enjoyment olfieace, in opposition to ufiroar and 
tonfusion . Blair. 

SECTION xrv. 

Moderation in our nishes recommended. 
1. The active mind of man , seldom or never rests satisfied 
with itsfiresent condition , how prosperous soever . Origi- 
nally formed for a wider ran^e ot objects, for a higher 
sphere of enjo3rments , it finds itself, in every situation of 
fortune , straitened and confined . Sensible of deficiency in 
its state , it is ever sending foith the fond desire , the aspiring 
wi^. after something beyond what is enjoyed at present. 
2. Hence , that resuessness which prevails so generally 
among mankind . Hence , tiiat disgust of fileasurea which 
they have tried ; that fiassion for noveltj ; tiiat ambition of 
rising to some degree of eminence^ or felicity , of which they 
have formed to tnemselves an indistinct idea. All*whicn 
may be con^dered as indications of a certain native , original 
greatness in the human soul , swelling beyond the limits of 
Its present condition , and pointing to the tiigher objects for 
which it was made . Happy , if tnese latent remains of our 
primitive state, served to direct our wishes towards their 
proper destination , and to lead us into the path of true bliss . 
. S. But in this dark and bewildered state , the aspiring ten- 
dency of our nature , unfortunately takes an opposite direc- 
tion , and feeds a very misplaced ambition . The flattering 
appearances which here present themselves to sense ; the 
distinctions which fortune confers; tiie advantages and 
pleasures which we imagine the tvorlato be capable of be- 
fttowinjg , fill up the ultimate wish of most men . These are 
the objects which engross their solitary musings , and stimu- 
late tndr ac^e labours ; which warm the breasts of the 
young, animate the industry of the middle aged, and often 
keep aJive the passions of the old , antil the very close of life . 

4. Assuredly , there is nothing unlawfiil in our wishine to 
be freed from whatever is disagreeable , and to obt£un a futier 
enjoyment of the comforts of life . But when these wishes 
are not tempered by reasoli^, they are in danger of precipi- 
tating us into much extravagance and folly . Desires and 
wishes , are the first springs of action . When they become 
exori)itant» the whole character is likely to be taunted . 

5. If we sofferour fancy to create to itself worlds of ideal 

F 2 
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happinefls^ we shall discompose the peace and order of oiar 
]ninaf»,and foment manyhuitfiil passions. Here, then, 
let moderation begin its reign, by bringing within reasona- 
ble bounds the wishes that we form . As soon as they become 
extravagant, let us check them, by proper reflections od 
the fallacious nature of those objects, whicn the wor/<i hangpi 
out to aUure desire . 

6w You have strayed , my friends, from the road which 
conducts to felicity ; voii have dishonoui^edthe native dignity 
of your souls, in allpwing your wishes to terminate on 
nothing higher than worldly ideas of greatness or lumpW 
ness . Your imagination roves in a land of ahadotva . Unr 
real foims deceive you . It is no more than a phantom , an 
illusion of happiness, which attracts your fond admiration.; 
nay , an illusion of happiness » which often conceals much 
real miseiy . 

r. Do you Imagine that a// are happy, who haveatjtained 
to those summits of cUstinction , towaras which your wishes 
aspire } Alas ! how frequently has exfterience shown ^ th«t 
where roBCk were supposed to bloom , nothing but hrtern 
and thorns grew! Reputation, beauty, riches, grandeurif 
nay , royalty kaelf^ would, many a time , have been gladly 
exchanged by the possessors, for that more quiet amiium- 
ble station , with which you are now dissatisfied. 

8. With all that is splendid and shining in the world $ it k 
decreed that thei*e should mix many deep shades of "WO. 
On the elevated atuations of fortune , the great calamkie^ 
of life chiefly fall . There , the storm spends its vlotence » 
and there , tne thunder breaks; ^hile , aa^e and unhurt . the 
inhabitants of the vale remain below ;---Retreat , then » utnn 
those vain and pernicious excursions of extravagant desire • 

9. Satisfy yourselves with what is rational anaattaloAble • 
Train your minds to moderate views of human life, and 
human happmess. Remember, and admire the wisdfm 
Df Agur's petition . <* Remove far from me vanity And lies . 
Give me neither poverty nor riches . Feed me wtHi ftiod 
convenient for me: lest I be fuU and deiiy thee, andsfl^t 
who is the ILiord ? or lest I be pioor « and 4teal« aod take 4» 
i^me of my Ood in v^in ." BiakiR. 

SECTION xy. 

OmnUcience and Ommfiretence ofibe DsiSY, the n^/mee of 

conwlatim f Osgood men, 

X. I WA$ yesterday , about sun^-set, walking In the epcn 

fijdds.tiUtheiufhtmsensiblyfellttpQnwe. Iitjt first amiMcd 

myself with aJUt&eriqhness ml vmety of colours, wkddiap* 

ptaradintbewfstarapartaofhMjSRQn. InprgportiopAStiiey 



> 
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laded away and went out , several stars and planets appear- 
ed one after another , till the whole iirmament was in a glow . 
^S. Theblueness of the ether was exceedingly heightened 
and enlivened , by the season of the year, and the rays of 
all those luminanes that passed through it. The galaxy 
appeai'ed in its most beautiful white. To complete the 
scene , the full moon rose , at length , in that clouded majes- 
ty, which Miltoh takes notice (n, and opened to the eyje a 
new picture of nature, which was more nnely shaded, ^id' 
disposed among softer lights than that which tlie sun Had 
. before discovered to me . 

3. As I w as surveying the moon walking in her brightness , 
; and taking her progress among the constellations , a thought 
arose in me , which I believe very often perplexes and £s- 
\tf turbs men of serious and contemplative natures . David 
himself ieW into it in that reflection : ** When I consider the 
i heavens , the work of thy fingers ; the moon and the stars 
r which thou hast ordsunea , what is fnan that ihou art mlnd- 
r ful of him , and the son of man that thou regardest him !" 
'4. In the same manner, when I considered that infinite 
host of stars, or, to speak more philosophically , of suns, 
which were then sliining upon me ; with those innumerable 
sets of planets or worlds, which were movine round their 
respective suns ; when I still enlarged the iaea, and sup- 
posed another heaven of suns and worlds^ rising still abov« 
' , this which I discovered ; and these still enlightened by a 
superior firmament of luminaries, which are planted at so 
i great a distance , that thev may appear to the inhabitants of 
I the former , as the stars do to me : m short , while I pursued 
this thought , I could not but reflect on that little insignificant 
^ figure which / m yself , bore amidst the immensity of God's 

* works. 

* t^ .5. Were the sun , which enlightens this part of the crea- 
ti(Ui , with all the host of planetary worlds that move about 
him, utteily extinguished and annihilated* they would not 
be missed , more than a ^frain of sand upon the sea-shore. 
The space they possess, is so exceedin^y Utile in compa- 
rison of the whole ^ it wcxild scarcely make a blank in the 
creation . The chasm would be imperc^tible to an eye 
that could take in the whole compass of nature , and pass 

^ from one^nd of the creation to the other; as it is possible 
there may be such a sense in ourselves hereafter, or in 
creatures which ara at present more exalted than ourselves . 
By the help of glasses , we see many stains , which we dcnot 
discover with our naked eyes : and the .finer oi^r teUscopes 
are « the greater s^ are our oi<irov6ries . 
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6, Hay genius carries this thought so far , that he does not 
think it impossible there may be stars, whose light has not 
yet travelled down to us , since their first creation . There 
IS no question that the universe has certdn bounds SQt to it; 
but when we consider that it is the work of Infinite Powei*, 
prompted by Infinite Goodness, with an infinite space to 
exert itself in , how can oiir imagination set any bomids to it ? 

7» To return , therefore , to my first thought , I could not 
but look upon myself with secret horror , as a being that was 
not worth the smallest regard of one, who had so great a 
work under his care and superintendency . I was afraid of 
being overlooked amidst the immensity of nature, and lost 
among that infinite variety of creatures , which , in all proba- 
bility , swarm through all these immeasurable regions of 
matter. ^ . 

8. In order to recover myself from this mortifying thought, 
I con^dered that it took its rise from those narrow concep- 
tions , 'which we are apt to entertain of tlie Divine Nature\ 
We ourselves cannot attend to many different objects at the 
same time . If we are carefiil to tn^ct some things, we 
must of course neglect others . Thls^imperfeccion which 
we observe in ourselves, is an imperfection that cleaves, in 
some degree , to creatures of the highest capacities, as they 
are creatures , that is , beings of finite and limited natures . 

9. The presence of every created being, is confined to a 
certain measure of space; and, consequently , his observa- 
tion is stinted to a certain number of objects . The sphere 
in which we move, and act , and understand, is of a wider 
circumference to one creature, than another, according: as 
we rise one above another in the scale of existence . But 
the widest of these our spheres, has its circumference . 

10. When , therefore , wfe reflect on the Divine" Nature, 
we are so used and accustomed to this imperfection in our- 
selves, that we cannot forbear, in some measure, ascribing 
it to HIM , in whom there is no shadow of imperfection . Our 
reason , indeed , assures us , that his attributes are infinite ; 
but the poorness of our conception is such , that it cannot 
forbear setting bounds to every thing it contemplates , till 
our reason comes again tjoour succour, and throws down all 
those little prejudices , which rise in us unawares , and are 
natural to the mind of man . 

11. We shall therefi)re utterly extinguish this mel ancholy 
thought , of our being ovierlooked by our Maker , in the 
/muroplicity of his works, and the infinity of those objects 

among which he seems to be mcessantiy employed , if we 
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consider , in the first place , that he is omnipresent ;.and 
in the second , that he is cmnisdenk « 

12. If we con«der him in his omnipt'^sence , his beine 
passes through , actuates , and supports , the whde firame of 
nature . His creation , in every pjul of it, is full of him . 
There is notliing he has made, which is either so distant, 
so little, or so inponsiderable , that he does not essentially 
reside in it . His substance is within the substance of every 
being, whether material or immaterial, and as intknately 
pi*esent to it , as that being is to itself . 

13. It would be an imfierfecHon in him , were he able to 
move out of one place into another; or to withdraw him- 
self from any thinghe has created , or from an^ part of that 
^ace which he diffused and spread abroad to iniinitv . In 
snort ,to speak of him in the language of the old pnHoao- 
phers , he is a Bemg whose centre , is every where , and hit 
circumference , no where . 

14. In the second place , he is omniscient as weU as omni*> 
present. His ommscience, indeed, necessarily and natu- 
rally, flows from his omnipresence. He cannot but be 
conscious of e\'ery motUni that arises in the whole maUrkU 
world , which he thus essentially pervades ; and of every 
thought that is stirring in the intellectual world , to every 
part of which he is thus intimately united . 

15. Were the soul sepai'ated from the body , and should 
it with one glance of thought start beyond the boimdsof the 
creation ; should it for millions of years » continue its pro- 
gress through infinite s>ace , with the same activity , it 
would still nnd itself within the embrace of its Creator, and 
encompassed by the immen^ty of the Godhead . 

16. In tMa consideration of the Almiehty*s omnipresence 
and omniscience, every uncomfortable thought vani^es. 
He cannot but regard every thing that has being , eshecialfy 
such of his creatures who feiar they are not reganled by him . 
He is privy to all their thoughts , and to that anxiety of heait 
in panicular , which is apt to trouble them on thisoccaaon ; 
for , as it is imposable he should overiook any of his crea- 
tures , so we may be confident that he regards with an eye of 
mcrcy^ those who endeavour to recommend themselves to 
his notice , and in unfeigned hmnility of heart , think them-* 
selves unworthy that he should be mindful of them . 

Addison 
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CHAPTER IV. 
ARGUMEJ^TTATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Hafipineaa i» founded In rectitude of Conduct. 

1. ALL men pursue good, and would be happy, if they 
knew how: not happy for minutes, and miserable for 
hours ; but happy, if possible , through every hart of theb 
existence . Either , therefore , there is a good oif this steady , 
durable kind , or there is not . If not , then all good must 
be tnmsient and uncertain ; and if so, an object cf the low* 
est value ^ which can little deserve our attention or inquiry . 

3. But if there be a better good^ such a good as we are 
seeking , like every other thing, it must be derived from 
some causey and that cause must be external, internal , 
or mixed; inasmuch as, except these three , there is no 
other possible. Now a steady , durable eood, cannot be 
derived from an external cause ; since aU derived from ex^ 
temals must fluctuate as they fluctuate . 

3. By the same rule , it cannot be derived from a mixture 
of the two ; because the part which is external , will propor- 
tionably destroy its essence . What then remains out the 
cause mtemal — the very cause which we have supposed, 
when we place the sovereign good in mind, in rectitude of 
conduct . Harris. 

SECTION IL 
Virtue and Piety man's highest interest. 

1. 1 FIND myself existing upon a uttle spot, surrounded 
every w^by an immense, unknown expan»on. —-Where 
am It What sort of place do I inhabits Is it exactly ac- 
commodated in every mstance to my convenience ? Is there 
no excess of cold , none of heat , to offend me ? Am I never 
annoyed by animals , either of my ovm ,or a different kind? 
Is every thine subservient to me , as though xhad ordered 
all myself? No — nothmg like it— the fEuthest from it pos- 
sible . 

2. The world appears not, then , origmally made for the 
private convenience of me alone? — ^It does not. But is it 
not possible so to accommodate it , by mv own particular in- 
dustry t If to accommodate man and beast , heaven and 
earth , if this be beyond me , it is not posable . What con- 
sequence then follows ; or can there be any other than this ? 
If 1 seek an interest of my' own, detached from that of 
others, I seek an interest which it chimerical, and which 
can never have existence . 
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3. How then must I determine? Havel no Uiterest at all? 
If I have not . I am stationed here to no purpose . But why 
no interest ? Can I be contented with none out one separate 
and detached ? Is a social mterest , jdned with others , such 
an absurdity as not to be admitted? The bee , the beaver, 
and the tiibes of herding animals , are sufficient to convince 
me , that the thing is somewhere at leaat possible . 

4. How , then , am I assured that it is not equally true of 
man ? Admit it, and what follows? If so, then honour and 
jtutke are my interest ; then the whole train of moral vir- 
tue8 are my interest ; without some portion of which , not 
even thieves can maintdn society . 

5. But , farther still —I stop not here —I pursue this social 
mtevest as €ar as I can trace my several relations . I pass 
irom my OMm stock , my own ndghboorhood , my own na- 
tion , to the whole race of mankind , as dispersed through- 
out the earth . Am I not related to tiiem all , by the mutual 
aids of commerce , by the general intercourse of arts and 
letters , by that common nature of which we all participate ? 

6. Again — ^I must have food and clothing. Without a 

E roper genial warmth , I instanUy perish . Am I not re- 
Lted , in this view ,,to the very earth itself ; to the (Mstant 
sun, from whose beams I derive vigour? to that stupen- 
dous course and order of the infinite host of heaven , by 
which the times and seasons ever uniformly pass on ? 

7. Were this order once confounded , I could not probably 
survive a moment -; so absolutely do I depend on this com- 
mon general welfare . What , then , have I to do , but to en- 
large virtue into piety ? Not only honour and justice, and 
what I owe to vuin, is my interest; but gratitude also, 
acquiescence , resignation , adoration , and aB I owe to this 
great polity, and its great Govem(»r our common Parent. 

Harris. ' 
SECTION m. 
The injustice of an uncharitable Sjfdrit. 
1. A SUSPICIOUS, uncharitable spirit, is not only incon- 
tistent with all sodal^ virtue and happiness , but it is also io 
Itself, unreasonable and unjust, in order to form sound 
opinions concerning characters and actions , tmo things are 
«q>ecially requisite ; information and impartiality. But 
such as are most forward to decide unfavourably , are com- 
monly destitute of both . Instead of possessing^ , or even re^ 
quiring', full information , the ^uhds on which they pnv 
c^ed are frequently the most slight and frivolous . 

% A tale , perhaps , which the idle have invented , the mr 
qi^ive have listened to, and the ertdolous have^propar 
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gajte4 ; or a real incident » which rumour, in carrying it 
almv* ^ exaggerated and disguised, sujiplies them with 
m^jbmalK of confident assertion, and decisive iudgment. 
Frocn an action » they presently look, into the heart, and 
]n£Br the motive . This supposed motive they conclude to 
be the ruling principle, and prouounce at once concerning 
ih». vfhxHe character . 

3. Nothing can be more cantrary both to equity arid to 
soQad reasop , thanthis precipitaj:e judgment . Any man who 
a^nd&to what passes within himself,, may easily discern 
what a complicated system the human character is ; and 
\^hat a vaa^ety pf citcumsts^ces must be taken into the ac- 
count 9 in order to estimatip it truly . Ko singie instance of 
conduct,, whatever, is sufficient to determine it . 

4. As worn one worthy action , it were credulity ,not chari- 
ty , to conclude a persoa tp be free from all vice ^ so from 
(mfi which is censurable, it b. perfectly unjust to infer that 
the author of it is without conscience , and without merit. 
If we kxiew all the attending circumstances, it might ap- 
pear in aa ea:cumble light; nay , perhaps , under a com" 
mmdabU form.. The motives of the actor may have been 
entirely different from thos© which we ascribe to him ; and 
where we suppose him impelled by bad design , he may have 
been prompted by conscience , and mistaken principle . 

5. Admitting the action to have been in every view cHmi- 
nal, , he may have been hurried into it through madvertency 
apd. surprise . He may have sincerely repented ; and the 

?irtuoua principle may have now regained its full vigour, 
erhapsthis was the comer of frailty ; the quarter on which 
he lay open to the incursions of temptation ; while the other 
avenuefit of his heart, were firmly guarded by conscience . 

6« It is therefore evident, that no part of the govern- 
ment of temper , deserves attention more, than to keep our 
minds pure from wichantable pr^udices, and open to can 
4our aud humanity^ in judging of others . The worst con- 
sequences., both to ourselves and. to society, foUow from 
\ix^o^fiQHte s^uit. Blair. 

SECTION IV. 

lyUt miBjbrtunes oJ^Men mostly chbrgeable on thenuetoew^ 
X. We find man placed in a world , where he has by np 
UMapsth^dispdJsal.ojf the evepts that happen. Calamities 
sometimes befall tl^ worthiest and the best , which it is not 
i^ their power to prev«At« and where nothing is left them , 
^ to ackigwledgc;^ andv to submit to the high hand ot 
Heaven. For sacli viintations of trial, many good »id 
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wise reasoite, can be assigned, which the present subject 
leads me not to discuss . ^ 

2. But though those unavoidable calamities make a pait , 
yet they make not the cAi?^ part , of the vexations^ ana sor- 
t6ws that distress human life . A multitude of evils beset us , 
for the source of which , we must look to another quar- 
ter .—No sooner has any tiling in the health , or in the cir- 
cumstance of nien , gone cross to their wish , than they be- 
gin to talk of the unequal distribution of the good things of 
this life ; they envv the condition of others ; they repine at 
their own lot , ana fret {^;unst the Ruler of the world . 

3. Full of these sentiments , one man pines under a broken 
constitution . But let us ask him , whether he can , fairly and 
honestly , as^gn no cauw for this , but the unknown decree 
of heaven ? — ^Has he duly valued the blessing of health , and 
always observed the rules of virtue and sobriety } Has he 
been moderate in his life, and temperate in aU his plea- 
sures ?— If now he is only paying the price of his former , 
perhaps his forgotten indulgences , has he any title to com- 
plain , as if he were suffering unjustly } 

4. Were we to survey the chambers of uckness and dis- 
tress , we should often find them peopled with the victims 
ef intemperance and sensuality , and tnth the children of 
vicious mdolence and sloth. Among the thousands who 
lianeuish there , we ^ould find the propcntion of innocent 
simerers to be small . We should see faaed vouth , prema- 
ture old age , and the prospect of an untimely grave , to be 
the portion of multitudes , who , in one way or other , have 
brought those evils on themselves ; while yet these mar- 
tyrs of vice and folly , have the assurance to arraign the 
hard fate of man , and to " fret against the Lord .*' 

5. But you , perha|^ , cpmplaur of hardships of another 
kind ; of the injustice of the wbrld ; of the poverty, which 
mi su^r, and the discouragements under, which you 
labour ; cff the crosses sMd disappointmeRts , of whiph your 
lif^ has been doomed, to be full ^-Before you give too 
niuch scope to your diicaAtent , let me desire you to reflect 
impartially upon your pststtrain of life . 

^ o. Have not sloth ' or pdde , ill temper , or »nful pas- 
siohs > miskd yoti often from the path of sound and wise 
conduct } Have you not hkta. wantmg to yourselves in im- 
proving tliosie opportufutifis which Providence offered you ^ 
tor bettering and advancing your state ? If you have chosen 
to indulge your hutnoht' , or your taste , in tne gratificatioDs 
of indo&QCe or pleasure, can yoii complain because 
o^ers« in prelei«n6e to you , hav^ obtained those advan- 
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tages wttch natnrallv belong to useful labours , and ho- 
nourable pursuits ? 

7. Have not the consequences of some false steps , into 
which your pasaons , or your pleasiu^s , have betrayed 
you, pursued you througn much of your life ; tainted. 




every 

It is certain , that the world seldom tunis wholly against a 
man, unless thr^mgh his own fault. "Religion is,'* in 
general , ** profitable unto all things ." 

8. Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good 
temper, and prudence, have ever been found the sui-est 
road to prosperity ; and where men fail of attaining it , their 
want ot success is far oftener owing to their having deviat- 
ed from that i-oad , than to their having encountered insu- 
perable bars in it . Some , by being too artful , forfeit the 
reputation of probity . Some , by being too open*, ai*e ac- 
counted to fail in prudence . Others , by being fickle and 
changeable , are distrusted by all . 

9. The case commonly is , that men seek to ascribe their 
disappointments to any cause , rather than to their own 
misconduct ; and when they can devise no other cause , 
they lay them to the chaise of Providence . Their folly 
leans them into vices ; their vices iuto misfortunes ; and in 
their misfortunes they ** murmur against Providence .** 

10. They are doubly unjust towards their Creator . In 
their prosperity , they are apt to ascribe their success to 
their own diligence , rather than to his blessing : and in their 
adversity , they impute their distresses to his providence , 
not to their own misbehaviour , Whereas , tne ti-uth is the 
very reverse of this . « Every good and every perfect 
gift, cf^ieth from above ;" and of evil and misery , man 
is the author to himself . 

11. When, from the condition of mc/iviWz^a^ , we look 
abroad to the fiuhlic state of the world , we meet with more 
proofs of the truth of this assertion . We see great so- 
cieties of men , torn in pieces by intestine dissentions ^ 
tumults , and^ civil commotions . We see miehty armies 
going forth , in formidable array • ajgjunst each other , to 
cover the earth with blood , and to fillthe au- with the cries 
of widows and orphans . ' Sad evils these are , to which 
this miserable world is exposed . 

12. But are these evtl« , I beseech you , to be irtiputed'to 
God ? Was it he who sent forth slaughtering armies into 
the field, or who filled the peaceful city with massacresi 
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and blood ? Are these miseries any other than the bitter 
fnijt of men's violent and disorderly passions ? Are they not 
clearly to be traced to the ambition , and vices of princes, 
to the quan*els of the great , and to the turbulence of the 
people ? — ^Let us lay them entirely out of the account , in 
thinking of Pi'ovidence , and let ua think only of the " fool- 
ishness of man .** 

13. Did man contit)! his passions , and form his conduct ac- 
cording to the dictates of wisdom , humanity , and viilue , . 
the earth would no longer be desolated by* cruelty ; and hu- 
man societies would live in oMer , harmony , and peace . 
In those scenes of mischief and violence which fill the 
world, let man behold, with shame, the picture of his 
vices , his ignorance, and folly . Let him be humbled by 
the mortifying view of his owii perverseness ; but let not 
his ** heart' fret against the Lord ." 

SECTION V. 

On Diainterested Friendship, 

1. I AM informed that certain Gi*eek writers, (philoso- 
pher , it seems , in the opinion of their countiymen ,J have 
advanced some very exti*aordinai*y j>psitions relatmg to 
finendship ; as , indeed , what suMect is there , which these 
subtle geniuses have not tortured with their sophistry ? 

2. The authors to whom I refer , dissuade their disciples 
from entering into any sti*ong attachments, as unavoidably 
creating superaumeraiy disquietudes to those who engage 
in them ; and , as every man has more than sufficient to call 
forth his i$olicitude, m the course of his own affairs, it is a 
weakness, thev contend, anxiously to involve himself in 
the concenis of others . 

5. They recommend it also , in all connexions of tliis 
k^jid , to hold the bands of union exti^mely loose, so as al- 
ways to have it in one's power to straiten or I'elax them , 
as circumstances and situations , shall render most expe- 
dient . They add , as a capital article of their doctrine , that , 
**to live exempt from cares, is an essential ingi-edient to 
constitute human happiness : but an ingredient , however, 
which he , who voluntarily distresses himself with cares,' 
in which he has no necessaiy and personal interest , must 
never hope to possess ." 

4. I have been told likewise , that there is another set of 
pretended philosophei's, of the same country , whose te- 
nets , concerning this subject , are of a still more illiberal and 
ungenerous cast . The proposition which they attempt to 
establish , is , that ** friendship is an alfiwr of aelf-imeres^ 
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endittly ; and that the proper motive for engaging: in it , ia, 
not in orSer to gratify the kind and benevolent safectiona , 
but for the benefit of that assistance and support , whicU 
are to be derived froin the connexion ." 

5. Accordingly they assert, that those persons are most 
disposed to have recourse to auxiliary alliances of this kind , 
who are least qualified by nature or fortune, to depend 
upon their own strength and powers: the weaker sex^ 
for instance , being generally more inclined to engage hi 
friendships, than the male part of our species; and those 
who are depressed by indigence, or labouring under mis- 
fortunes , than the wealthy , and the prosperous . 

6. Excellent and obliging sages , these , undoubtedly ! To 
strike out the friendly affections from the moral world , would 
be like extinguishing the sun in the natural , each of them 
beine the source of tne best and most grateful satisfactions, 
that Heaven has conferred on the sons of meii . But I should 
be glad to know , what the real value of this boasted exemp- 
tion from care , which they promise their disciples , justly 
amounts to f an exemption flattering to self-love , I confess ; 
but which , upon many occurrences in human life, should 
be rejected with the utmost disdain . 

7. For nothing, surely, can be more incon»stent with a 
well-poised and manly spint, than to decline engaging^ id 
any laudable action , or to be discouraged from persevenng 
in It, br an apprehension of the trouble and solicitude, 
with wnich it may probably be attended . 

8. Virtue herself , mdeed ,'ought to be totally renounced , if 
it be right to avoid every possible means that may be produc- 
tive ofuneasiness : for wno, that is actuated by her princi- 
ples , can observe the conduct of an o/;/io«t^^ character, with- 
out being affected with some degree of secret dissatisfaction ? 

9. Are not the just , the brave , and the good , necessarily 
exposed to the disagreeable emotions of dislike and avei'sioTi , 
when they respectively meet with instances of fraud , of 
cowaMlce , or of villany i It is an essential property of every 
well-constituted mind , to be affected with pain or pleasure , 
a^ccordin&p to the nature of those moral appearances that 
•present tnemselves to observation . 

10. If sensibility , therefore , he not incompatible with true 
wisdom , (^snd it surely is not , unless we suppose that phUdso- 
phy deadens every finer feeling of our nature ,) what just rea- 
son can be assigned , why the sympathetic sufferings which 
ir4ay result from friendmip , should be a sufficient induce- 
ment for banishing that generous affection from the human 
breast^ 
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11. Extinguish all emotions of the heart , and what tfifTer- 

iice will remain , I do not say between man and brute , but 

ietween man and a mere inanimate clod ? Away then with 

diose austere philosophers , who represent virtue as harden- 

ing the soul against all the softer impressions of humanity . 

12. The fact , ceitainly , is much otherwise . A truly good 
Ittan , is , upon many occasions , extremely susceptible often- 
der sentiments ; and his heart expands with joy, or shruiks 
with sorrow , as good or ill fortune accompanies his friend . 
Upon the whole , then , it may fairly be concluded , that , 
as in the case of virtue , so in that of friendship , those painM 
sensations which may sometimes be produced by the one , as 
well as by the other , ai-e equally insufificient grounds for ex- 
cluding either of them from takuig possession of our bosoms . 

13: They who insist that ** utility is the first and prevailing 
motive , which induces mankind to enter into particular 
^endships /' appear to me to divest the association of its 
most amiable and engaging principle . For to a mind rightly 
disposed , it is not so much the benefits received , as the af- 
fectionate zeai ftom which they flow , that gives them their 
best and most valuable recommendation . 

14. It is so far indeed fi*om being verified by fact , that a 
sense of our wants , is the original cause of forming these 
amicable alliances ; that , on the contrary , it is observable , 
tiKat none have been more distinguished in their friendships , 
than those whose power and opulence, but, above all, 
whose superior virtue, {2i much firmer support,) have 
raised them above every necessity of having recourse to the 
assistance of others . • 

15. The true distinction then, in the question ^ is, that 
** although friendship is certainly productive of utility, yet 
utility is not the firtmary motive of friendship ." Those 
selfish sensualists , therefore , who , lulled in the lap of luxu- 
ry , presume to maintain the reverse , have surely no claim 
to attention ; as they are neither qualified by reflection, nor 
experience , to be ciom'peX.exit judges of the subject . 

16. Is there a man upon the fac<>t of the earth , who would 
deliberately accept of^all the wealth , which this world can 
bestow , if offered to him upon the severe terms of his being 
unconnected with a single mortal whom he could love, or 
by whom he should be beloved I This would be to lead the 
wretched life of a detested tyrant , who^, amidst perpetual 
suspicions , and alarms , passes his miserable days , a stranger 
to every tender sentiment ; and utterly precluded from the 
heart-felt satisfactions of friendship . 

MslmothU tmnsUaum of Cicero's Lselius, 
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of it . It is true , the higher nature still advances , and by 
that meai^s preserves his distance , and superiority in the 
scale of being ; yet he knows that, how high soever the 
station is of whidi he stands possessed at present, the va-* 
ferior nature will , at leneth , mount up to it , and shine 
forth in the same degree bf glory . 

12. With what astonishment and veneration, may we 
look iijito our own souls , where there are such hidden stores of 
virtue and knowledge, such inexhausted sources of per* 
fection ! We know not yet what we shall be ; nor will it 
ever enter into the heart of man , to conceive the glory 
that will be always in reserve for him . The soul , oonf- 
sidered with its Creator, is like one of those mathematics^ 
lines , that may draw nearer to another for all eternity , 
without a possibility of touching it: and can there be st 
thought so ti*ansporUng, as to conader ourselves in the^^ 
perpetual approaches to him , who is the standard not only 
of perfection , but of happiness ? Ai>di$om. 

CHAPTER V. 

DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION L • 

The Seasons. 

1. AMONG the great blessings and wonders of the crea« 
tion', may be classed the regularities 6i times , and seasons . 
Immediately after the fiooa , the sacred promise was maide 
to man , that seed*time and harvest , cold and heat, sum- 
mer and winter , day and nieht , ^ould continue to Uie 
very end of all things . Accordingly , in obedience to that 
promise , the rotation is constantly presentins; us with some 
useful and agreeable alteration ; and all the pleasing 
novelty of life , arises from these natural changes ; nor are 
we less indebted to them for many of its solid comforts . 

2. It has been frecjuently the task of the moralist and 
poet , to mark, in pohshed periods, the particular diarms 
and conveniences of every change ; and , indeed , such dis- 
criminate observations upon natural variety, cannot be 
undelightful ; jdnce the blessing which every month 
brings alon? with it , is a fresh instance of the wisdom and 
bounty of that Providence, which regulates the glories of 
the year . We glow as we contemplate ; we feel a pro- 
pensity to adore , whilst we enjoy . 

3. In the time of seed-aowing, it is the season of c(m/i- 
denee: the grain wldch the husbandman trusts td the bo- 
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fiom oi the earth , shall , ha^y » yield its •even-fotd re* 
wards . Spriiie presents us with a scene of lively exfiecta- 
tion . That waich was before sown , begins now to dis* 
cover signs of successful vegetation . The labourer observes 
the change , and anticipates the harvest ; he watches the 
{MTogress of natui*e , and smiles at her influence : while the 
man of ccxitemplation , walks forth with the evening, 
amidst the ft^rance of flowers , and promises of plenty ; 
nor retunis to his cottage till darkness closes the scene 
upon his eye . Then cometh the harvest, when the large 
Mosh is satisfied , and the granaries of nature , are loaded 
with the means of life, even to a luxury of Sundance . 

4. The powers of language ai*e unequal to the descnp- 
tion of this happy season. It is the carnival of nature : 
sun and shade, coolness and quietude , cheerfulness and 
melody , love and gratitude , unite to render every scene 
of summer delightful . The division of light and dark- 
ness is one of the kindest efforts of Omnipotent Wisdom . 
Day and night yield us contrary blesshigs ; and , at the 
same time , aaaiat each other , by ^ving fresh lustre to the 
delights of both. Amidst tlie glare of day and bustle 
of life , how could we sleep ? Amidst the gloom of dark- 
ness , how could wc labour ? 

5. How wise , how benignant , then , is the proper division \ 
The hours of light, are adapted to activity; and those c^ 
darkness , to rest . Ere the day is passed , exercise and na- 
ture prepare us for the pillow ; and by the time that the 
morning returns , we are again able to meet it with a smile . 
Thus , every season has a cnarm peculiar to itself ; and every 
moment affords some interesting innovation w— Melmoth. 

SECTION II. 
Tfie Cataract of Kiagara^ in Canada, Mrth America. 

1. This amazing fall of water , is made by the river St, 
Lawrence , in its passage from lake Erie into the lake On- 
tario . The St Lawrence is one of the lar^st rivers in the 
world , and yet the whole of its waters , is discharged in this 

fitace , by a fall of a hundred and fifty feet peri>endicular . 
t is not easy to bring the imagination to coiTespocd to the 
greatness oif the scene . 

2. A river extremely deep and rapid, and that serves to 
drain the waters of almost all North America into the At- 
lantic Ocean , is here poured precipitately down a ledge of 
rocks , that rises , like a wall , across the whole bed of its 
stream . The river , a little above , is near three quarters 
of a mile broad ; and the rocks , where it grows narrower, 
are four hundi*ed yards o\'ep. 
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3. Their tBrec^n is not stfwght across , but hollowing; in- 
wards like a horse-shoe : so that the cataract , which bends 
to the shape of the obstacle , rounding inwards , presents a 
kind of theatre, the mast tremendous in nature. Just in 
the middle of this circular wall of waters , a little island , 
that has braved the fuiy of the current , presents one of it» 
points , and divides the stream at top into two parts; but 
they unite again long before they reach the bottom . 

4. The noise of the fall , is heard at the distance of several 
iea^es ; and the fury of the waters , at the termination of 
their fall, is inconceivable. The dashing produces a mist, 
that rises to the very clouds ; and which torms a most beau- 
tiful rainbow , when the sun shines. It will be readily supr 
posed , that such a cataract entirely destroys the na^^gatiolli 
of the stream ; and yet some Indians, in their canoes , as it 
is said , have ventured down it with safety .*— GoLDSMira. 

SECTION III. 

The Grotto of Antifiaros, 

1. Of all the subterraneous caverns now known , the grot- 
to of Antiparos , is the most remai^kable, as well for its ex* 
tent , as for the beauty of its spany inci*ustations . This 
celebrated cavern was first explored by one Magni , an Ita- 
lian traveller , about one hundred years ago , at Antiparos , 
an inconsiderable island of the Archipelago . 

2. "Having been informed ,** says he * ** oy the natives of 
Paros, that, in the little island of Anti]>aix)s, which lies 
about two miles from the former , a gigantic statue was to be 
seen at the mouth of a cavern (in that filace ,) it was resolved 
that we (the French consul and himself ) should pay it a 
visit . In pursuance of this resolution , after we had landed 
on the island , and walked about four miles through the 
midst of beautiful plains, and sloping woodlands, we at 
length came to a little hill , on the side of which yawned 
a most horrid cavern , which, by its gloom , at firet , struck 
us with teiTor, aftd almost repressed curiosity . 

3. •'Recovering the first surprise, however , we entered 

'I' This venturing down in tafeti/t is a report, bearing upcm its 
front its own refutation : that it should ever have found a place in 
the brain or the book of the elegant historian, is a matter of sar- 
prise. Canoes and other vessels, with passengers, are, indeed, 
sometimes unfortunately drawn down the awful declivity, but 
seldom a vestige of either is ever afterwards seen. The sturdy 
mountain oak, and the towering pine, frequently take the despC" 
rale Uap^ and for ever disappear. 
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boldly , and had not proceeded above twenty paces, when 
the supposed statue of the giant , presented itseli toourview . 
We quickly perceived , that what the ignorant natives had 
been terrifiea at as a f^iant , was nothing more than a spariy 
c/incretion , foiined by the water dropping from the roof 
of the cave , and by degrees hardening into a figure , which 
their fears hkd formed into a monster . 

4. ** Incited by this ei^traordinary appearance , we were in- 
duced toproceed still further , in quest of new adventures in 
this subterranean abode . As we proceeded , new wonders 
offered themselves ; the spai*s , formed into trees and shrubs , 
presented a kind of petrified grove; some white, some 
green ; and all receding in due perspective . They struck 
uh with the more amazement , as we knew them to be mere 
productions of nature, who, hitherto in solitude, had, in 
tier playful moments, dressied the scene , as if for her own 
amusement." 

5. " We had as yet seen but a few of the wonders of the 
place; and wfc Were introduced only into the portico c^this 
amazing temple . In one corner of this half illuminated re- 
cess, there appeared an opening of about three feet wide , 
wliich seemed to lead to a place totally dark , and which one 
of the natives assured us contained nothing more than a re- 
aei'voir of water . Upon this hiformation , we made an ex- 
periment, by throwing down some stones, which rumbling 
along the sides of the descent for some time , the sound 
seemed at last quashed in a bed of water . 

6. "In order , however, to be more certain , we sent in a 
Levantine mariner , who , by the promisevof a good reward , 
ventured , with a ftambeau in his hand , into this narrow 
aiperture . Altercontinuing within it for about a quarter of 
an hour, he returned , bearing in his hand , some beautiful 
pieces of white spar , which art could neither eoual nor 
imitate >-*Upon bein^ informed by him that the place was 
yu/Zof these oeautiful incrustations ,1 ventured in with him , 
about fifty paces , anxiouslf and cautiously descending, by 
a steep ana dangerous way . 

7. " Finding , however , that we came to a precipice which 
led into a spacious amphitheatre, (if I may so call it,) still 
deeper than any other part, we returned , and being pro- 
vided with a ladder , flambeau , and other things to expedite 
our descent , oar whole company , man by man , ventured 
into the same openmg ; and , descending one after another , 
we at last saw ourselves all together in the most magnificent 
part of the cavern /' 
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SECTION IV. 

7%tf Grotto of AntifiaroBy continued, 

1. ^ Our candles bein^ now all lighted up , and the whole 
place completely illuminated, never could the eye be pre- 
sented witn a more glittering or a more magnificent scene . 
The whde roof hung with solid tcicleB , transparent as glass » 
yet s<^d as marble . The eye could scarcely rearAthe lofty 
and noble ceiling ; the »des were regularly formed with 
i^ars ; and the whde presented the idea of^ a magnificent 
theatre, illuminated with an immense profusion oflights. 

2. ** The floor conasted of solid marble ; and » in several 
places y magnificent columns ^ thrones, altars, and other 
objects , appeared , as if nature had desijgned to mock the cu<- 
riosities ot art . Our voices , upon speaking , or singing , were 
redoubled to an astonishing loudness ; and upon the nrin^ of 
a gun ,the noise and reverberations , were almdst deafening. 

3. ** In the nudst of this grand amphitheatre, rose a con- 
ct>etion of about fifteen feet high , that , in some measure , 
resembled an altar ; from which, taking the hint, we 
caused mass to be celebrated there . The beautifiil columns 
that shot up round the altar, appeared like candlesticks; 
and many other natural objects , represented the customary 
ornaments of this rite ." 

4. "Below even this spadous grotto , there seemed ano/A^r 
cavern ; down which I ventured with my former mariner , 
and descended about fifty paces by means of a r6pe . I at 
last arrived at a small spot of level ground , where the bot- 
tom appeared different irom that of the amphitheatre , being 
composed of soft clay , vielded to the pressure , and uito 
which I thrust a stick totne depth of six feet . In this, how- 
ever , as above , numbers of the most beautiful crystals were 
formed ; one of which , in particular , reaembkd a table . 

5. " Upon our egress from this amazing cavern r we per- 
ceived a Greek inscription upon a rock at the" mouth, but 
so obliterated by time , that we could not read it distinctly 
It seemed to import that one Antipafeer , in the time of 
Alexander , had come hither;, but whether hepenetrated 
iitto the depths of the cavern , he does not think fit to in£n1it 
us." — ^This account of so beauttful and striking a scene y 
may serve to g^ve us somfe idea of the subte^ranebos- woh 
diers of nature. GroLXrsMiTH. 

SECTION V. 
JSarthguaJte at Cutanea, 

1. One of the earthquakes most particulariy described inr 
history , is that which happened in the year 1693 ; the da- 
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ittages of which , were chiefly felt in Sicily , but its motioD was 
perceived in Germany , France , and England . It extended 
to a circumference of two thousand six hundred leag;ues; 
chiefly affecting the sea coasts , and gi*eat rivers ; more per- 
ceivable also upon the mountains , than in the valleys . 

2. Its motions were so rapid , that persons who lay at their 
length , were tossed from side to side , as upon a rolling bil- 
low . The walls were dashed from their foundations^; and^ 
no fewer than [fifty-four cities , with an incredible number 
of villages, were either destroyed or greatly damaged. 
The city of Catanea ,in particular , was utterly overthrown . 
A traveller who was on his way thither , perceived , at the 
distance of some miles , a black cloud , like night , hanging 
over the place . 

3^ The sea , all of a sudden , began to roar ; mount -ffitna, 
to send forth great spires of flame ; and soon after a shock 
ensued , with a noise as if all the artillery in the world had 
been at once discharged . Our traveller being obliged to 
alight instantly , felt himself i-aised a foot from the ground ; 
ana turning bis eyes to the city , he with amazement saw 
nothing but a thick cloud of dust in the air . 

4. The birds flew about astonished ; the sun was darken 
«d ; the beasts ran howling from the hills ; and although the 
shock did not continue above three minutes , yet near nine- 
teen thousand of the inhabitants of Sicily , penshed in the 
rains^ Catanea , to which city the describer was travel- 
ling , seemed the principal scene of luin ; its place only was 
to be found , and not a lootstep of its former magnificence , 
was to be seen remaining . Goldsmith* 

SECTION VI. 
Crecaion, 

1. Iw the progress of tlie Divine works and govern* 
4nent , there arrived a period, in which this earth , was to 
be called into existence . When the signal moment, pre- 
destined from aU eternity , was come , the Deity arose in 
his might , and , with a word , created the world .f— What 
xn illustrioas moment was that , when , from non-exist- 
(cuae 4 there spiung at once into being , this mighty globe , 
lon Which so many millions of creatures now dwell ! 

.2. No preparatory measures , were required . No long 
«drcuit ot means, was employed . "He spake , and it was 
idone: he commanded; and it stood fast . The earth was 
at first without form, and void; and darkncBe was on the 
face of the deep." The Aln^^hty surveyed the dark 
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abyss ; and fixed bounds to the several divisions of nature . 
He said , " Let there be light ; and there was light ." 

3. Then appeared the sea, and the dry lAnd . The 
mountains rose , and the rivers flowed . The sun , and 
moon , began their course in the skies . Herbs and plants 
clothed the ground . The ^ , t|^e earth , and the waters , 
were stored with their -respective inhabitants. At last, 
man was made after the image of God . 

4. Reappeared, walking with countenance erect, and 
received his Creator's benaiiction , as the lord of this new 
world . The Almighty beheld his work when it was 
finished , and pronounced it good . Supeiior beings saw , 
with wonder, this new accession to existence. **Thc 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God, 
shouted for joy ." Bi,AiR. 

SECTION VII. 

Charity* 

J. Charity is the same with benevolence or love ; and 
is the tenn uniformly employed in the New Testament, 
to denote all the good affections which we ought to bear 
towards one another . It consists not in specmative ideas 
of general benevolence , floating in the head , and leaving 
the heait, as speculations too often do, untouched and 
cold . Neither is it confined to that indolent good nature, 
which makes us rest satisfied with being free from invete- 
rate malice , or ill-will to our fellow-creatures , without 
prompting us to be of service to any . 

2. True charity is an actrve principle . It is not proper- 
ly a single virtue ; but a disposition reading in the heart, 
as a fountain whence all the virtues of benignity , candour , 
forbearance , generosity , compassion , and liberality , flow , 
as so many native streams-. 'From general good- will to all, 
it extends its influence particularly to those with whom we 
titand in nearest connexion , and who are directly within 
the sphere of our good offices . 

3. From the country or community to which we b^lone, 
it descends to the smaller associations of neighbourhood , 
relatione y and friends; and spreads itself over the whole 
circle of social and domestic life . I mean not that it im- 
ports apromiscuoiis undistinguished affection, which givea 
every man an equal title to our love . Charity , ii we should 
endeavour to carry it so far, would be rendered an im- 
practicable virtue; and would resolve itself into mere 
words , without affecting the heart. 

4. True charity attempts not to shut our eyes to the 
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dis^ctton bHW!^ good and bad men ; nor to warm our 
• hearb& equally to those who befriend , and those who injure 
us . It Yieservcs our esteem for good men , and our com- 
plftcency for our friends / Towards our enemies, it in- 
^iVes forgivenesa, humanity, and a soUcitudjc for their 
welfare . it bi*eathes universal candour and Uherality of 
sentiment . It forms gentleness of temper, and dictates af- 
fability of manners . 

5. It prampts corresponding sympathies with them who 
rejoice, and them who weep . It teaches us to slight and 
despise no man . Charity is the comforter of the ainicted, 
the protector of the oppressed , the reconciler of differ- 
ences , the intercessor tor offenders. It is faithfulness in 
the friend, public spirit in the mag^istrate, e()uity and pa- 
tience in the jud^e, moderation in the sovereign, and 
loyalty in the subject. 

6. In parents , it is care and attention ; in children , it is 
reverence and submission . In a word , it is the 90til of 
social life. It is the sun that enlivens and cheers th<;- 
abodes of m^ . It is "like the dew of Hermcm,*' says 
the Psalmist, *< and the dew that descended on the moun- 
tains of Zion , where the Lord commanded the blessing « 
even life for evennore .*' Blair. 

SECTION VIII. 
Proafierity is redoubled to a good man, 

1. None but the temperate , the regular, and the virtu- 
ous , know how to enjoy prosperity . They bring to its com- 
forts the manly relisn of a sound uncoiTupted mind . They 
Btop at the proper pointy before enjoyment degenerates into 
disgust, and pleasure is converted into paun. They are 
strangers to those complaints which flow from spleen , ca- 
price , and all the fantastical distresses of a vitiated mind . 
While riatous indulgence , enervates both the body and the 
mind , purity and virtue , heighten all the powers of human 
fruition . 

2. Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no 
share . The selfish gratifications of the bad , are both narrow 
in their circle , and short in their duration . But prosperity 
is redoubled to a good man , by his generous um of it . It is 
reflected back upon him from every one whom he makes 
happy . In the intercourse of domestic affection , in the at- 
tachment of friends, the gratitude of dependants , the es- 
teem and good will of all who know him , he sees blessings 
multiplied on evei7 side . 

3.*when the ear heard me , then it blessed me ; and when 
the eye saw me , it gave witness to me : because I delivered 
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taie poor that cried, the fatherless , and hbn that had none 
to help him . The blessing of him tJiat was ready to perish 
came upon me, and I caused the widow'^ heart to sing 
wkh joy . I was eyes to the blind , and feet was I to the 
lame: 1 was a father to the poor ; and the cause which I 
knew not", I searched out ." 

4. Thus, while the righteous man flourishes like a tree 
planted by the rivers of watei* , he brings forth also XiS&fniii 
m its season : and that f!\iit he brings fotth , not for himself 
alone . He flourishes , not like a tree in some solitaiy desert ♦ 
which sciittei's its blossoms to the wind ,and communicates 
neither finiit nor shade to any living thing : but like a ti'ee in 
the midst of an inhabited countiy , which to some affoixls 
friendly shelter, to others fw\t\ which is not only admired 
by all for its beauty ; but blessed by the traveller for the 
shade , and by the hungry for the suste7tance it hath given . 

Blair 

SECTION IX. 
On the Beauties of the Psalms, ^ 

1. Greatness confers no exemption fi-om the cares and 
sorrows of life ; its share of them , fi-equently bears a me- 
lancholy proportion to its exaltation . This the monarch of 
Israel expenenced. He sought in piety , that peace which 
he could not find in empn*e ; and alleviated the dis- 
quietudes of state , with the exei-cises of devotion . His hi- 
•valuable Psalms , convey those comforts to ^///er*, which 
they afforded to himself , 

2. Composed upon particular occasions , yet designed foi 
general use ; delivered out as services for Israelites under 
the Laiv , yet no less adapted tothecircumstxuices of Chris- 
tians under the Gosfie. ; they pi'esent religion to us in the 
most engaging dress ; communicating truths which philoso- 
f\hy could never investigate, in a style which poetry can 
never equal ; while history is made the vehicle of prophe- 
cy , and creation lends all its chaiins to paint the glories 
of redemption . 

3. Calculated alike to profit and to please , they inform the 
undei*standing , elevate the affections, and entertain the im- 
agination . Indited under the influence of him , to whom all 
hearts are known , and all events foreknown , they suit man- 
kind in all situations ; gi*atcful as the manna which descend- 
ed fix)m above , and conformed itself to every palate , 

4. The fairest productions of human wit , after a few peru- 
sals , like gathered flowers , wither in our hands, ana lose 
their fragrancy: but these unfading plants (^paradise, be 
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come , as we are accustomed to them , still more and more 
beautiful ; their bloom appears to be daily heightened ; fresh ^ 
odours are emitted, ana new sweets extracted from them . 
He who has once tasted their excellences, will desire to 
taste them again ; and he who tastes them oftenest , will 
relish th^n best * 

5. And fkow , could the author flatter himself , that a»v 
erne would take /lalfthe pleasure in reading his work , which 
he has taken in writing it , he would not tear the loss of his 
labour . The employment detached him frem the bustle 
and hurry of life, the din of politics , and the noise of foUy . 
Vanity and vexation, flew away for a season; care and 
disauietude came not near his dwelling . He arose , fresh 
as the morning , to his task y the silence of the night , invited 
him to pui*sue it ; and he can truly say , that food and rest , 
were not preferred before it . 

6. Every psalm inproved infinitely upon his acquaintance 
with it, and no one gave him uneasiness but the last : for 
then he grieved that his work was done. Happier hours 
than those which have been spent in these meditations on the 
songs of Sion , He never expects to see in tliis world . Very 
pleasantly did they pass ; tney moved smoothly and swift- 
Iv along: for when thus engaged, he counted no tinte. 
lliey ai*e gone ; but they have left a relii^ and a fragrance 
upon the mind ; and the remembrance of them is sweet . 

HORNK. 

SECTION X. 

Character of Alfred, King of England, 

^ 1. TitE merit of this prince , both in private and public 
life, may, with advantage, be set in opposition to that of 
smy monarch or citizen , which the annals of any ^e , or 
any nation , can present to us . He seems , indeed , to be the 
complete model of that perfect character , which , under 
the denomination of a sage or wise man , the-philosophers 
have been fond of deluieating , rather as a fiction of their 
bnftgination> than in hopes St ever seeing it reduceil to 
|>ractice ^ so happily were all his virtues tempered toge- 
ther^, so justly were they blended; and so powerfully did 
e^rA prevent the other from exceeding its prefer bounds . 
2. He knew kow toconciliatethe most enteiprising spirit , 
with tlie coolest moderation ; the most obstinate persever- 
ance , with the eaaest AexibUity ; the most sevei*e justice , 
with the greatest lenity ; the greatest rigour in command » 
with the greatest lability of deportment ; the highest ca- 
b3 \ 
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SECTION XII. . 
The Slavery of Vice. 

1. The slavery produced by vice , appears in the depend* 
ence under which it brings the sinner , to circumstances 
of external fortune . One of the £%vourite characters of 
libeity , is the independence it bestows . He who is truly I 
a freeman , is above all servile compliances , and abject 
subjection . He is able to i*est upon himself ; and while « 
he regards his superiors with proper deference , neither de- 
bases himself by cringine to them , nor b tempted to pur^ 
chase their favour by disnonour<:^le means . out the sin- 
ner has forfeited eveiv privilege of this nature. 

2. His passions and habits , render him an absolute de« 
pendent on the world , and the world's favour; on the un« 
certain goods of foitune , and the fickle humours of men 
For it is by these he subsists ,* and among these his happi« 
ness is sought , according as his passions determine him to 
pui*sue pleasui'es , riches , or preferments . Having no fund 
within nimself whence to di^iw enjoyment, his only re- 
source is in things without. His hopes and fears all hang 
upon the world . He paitakes in all its vicissitudes ; and 
ib' shaken by every wind of foitune . I'his is to be , in the 
strictest sense , a slave to the world . 

3. Religion and virtue , on the other hand , confer on the / 
mind principles of noble independence . •• The upright 

'man is satisfied from himself. He demises not the ad-* 
vantages of fortune , but he centres not his happiness in 
them . With a moderate share of them , he can be con" 
tented ; and contentment , is felicity . Happy in his own 

»' (tegrity , Conscious of the esteem of good men , reposing 
rm trust in the providence , and the promises of God , he 
is exempted from servile dependence on other things. 

4. He can wrap himself up in a good conscience , and < 
look forward , without terror, to the change of the world 

Let all things fluctuate around him as tnev please, he 
believes that, by the Divine ordination, tney shall h€ 
made to work together in the issue for his good : aixl thierej^ 
foi-e, having much to hope from (Jod, and little %<^^icd^^\ 
from the world , he can be easy in every state*. .One whey 
possesses within himself such an establislu»en4/9f mind , i» 
truly free - 

5. But shall I caU that man free, who' ha» nothing that 
is his own, no property assured; wliose very heart is noe 
his own , but rendered the appendage of external things, 
and the sport of fortune? Is tiuit man £1*66, let lu» outward 
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condition b^ ev^ so ^lendid, whom bis iit^erioi^s pai^ 
^ons, detain at meir call, whom they send ioith at tneir 
])leasure» to dt*udge and toil, and to beg his only ejijoy- 
nient from the casualties of the world ^ 

6. Is he fi*ee , who must flatter and lie to compass his 
ends ; whb must bear with this man's caprice , and that 
man's scorn; must profess friendship whei'e he hates, and 
Inspect, where he contemns ; >vho is not at liberty to ap« 
pear in his own coloui's , nor to speak his own sentiments ; 
who dares not be honest-, lest he siiould be poor ! 

7. Believe it , no chains bind so hard, no fetters are so 
heavy , as those which fasten the corrupted heart to this 
treacherous world ; no dependence is more contemptible 
tnan that under which the voluptuous, the covetous, or 
the ambitious man , lies to tlie means of pleasure , ^aui, or 
power . Vet this is the boasted liberty , which vice pro- 
mises, as the recompense of setting us fi^e from the salu- 
tiiry restramts of virtue . Blair. 

SECTION XIII. 

The man of integrity* 

1 . It will not take much time to delineate the character of 
the man of integrity, as by its nature it is a plain one, and 
easily understood. He is one who makes it his constant 
rule to follow the road of duty, accotxlin^ as the woM of a- 
God, and the voice of his conscience, pomt it out to him. fl 
He is not guided merely by affections, which may some- S^ 
times give the colour of virtue to a loose and unstable 
character. 

2. The upright man is ^ided by a fixed principle of 
mind, which determines him to esteem nothing but what 
is honourable ; and to abhor whatever is base or unworthy, 
in moral conduct Hence we find him ever the same; at 
all times, the tnisty friend, the aflfectionate relation, the 
conscientious man of business, the pious worshipper, the 
public spirited citizen. 

3. He assumes no bonx)wed appearance. He seeks no 
mask to cover him ; for he acts no studied part; but he is 
indeed what he apj^ears to be, full of truth, candour and 
humanity. In all his pursuits, he knows no path but the 
fair and direct one; ana would much rather fail of success, 
than attain it by reproachful means. 

4. He never shows us a smiling countenance, while he 
meditates evil against us in his heart. He never praises \ 
us among our friends; and then joins in traducing us among ' 
our enemies. We shall never find one part of Itis ch&nic- 
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terat variance vkli another. In his manners, he is simple 
and unaffected ; hi all his proceedings, open and consistent* 

BLAIR4 , 

SECTION XIV. 
GentleneM* 

1. I BKGIN with distinguishing time gentleness itiStti pa<^ 
save tameness of spirit^ aiKl from unlinvited compliance 
with the mannere of othere. That passive tameness, which 
s-ibmits, without opposition, to every encroachment of the 
Violent and assuming, forms no part of christian duty; but, 
on the contrary, is destinictive of geneml happiness and 
order. That unlimited complaisance, which, on every 
occasion, falls in with the opinions and mannei*s of others, 
IS so far fi*om being a virtue, that it is itself a vice, and the 
parent of many vices. 

2. It overthrows all steadiness of principle; and produ- 
ces that sinful conformity with the world, wh*ch taints the 

^ whole character. In the present coiTupted state of hu- 
man manners, always to assent, and to comply, is the 
very worst maxim we can adopt. It is impossible to sapr 
port the purity and dignitjr of christian morals, without op- 
posing the woi*ld on various oc(5asions, even though we 
should stand alone. . 

'^^ 3. That gentleness therefoi'e which belongs to viitue,i8 
/ to be carefully distinguished from the mean spirit of cow- 

•^' a|.xls, and the fawning assent of sycophants. It renounces 
no just right from fear. It gives up no imi)oitant troth 
from flattery. It is indeed not only consistent with a firm 
mind, but it necessarily requires a manly spirit, and a fixed 
principle, in order to give it any reaf value. Upon this 
solid ground only, the polish of gentleness can with advan- 
tage be superinauced. 

4. It stands opposed, not to the most determined regard 
for virtue and* truth, but to hai*shness and severity, to pride 
and arpogance, to violence and oppi^ession. It is properly, 
that part of the great virtue of charity, which makes us 
un wining to give ))am to any of our bi etnren. Compassion 
prompts us to reheve their wants. Forbearance prevents 
us from retaliating their injuries. Meekness restrains our 
angry passions ; candour, our severe judgments, 

5. Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our man- 
ners; and by a constant train of humane attentions, studies 
to alienate the buixien of common misery. Its office, 
therefore, is extensive. It is not, like some other virtues, 
called forth only on peculiar eimergencics ; but it is continue 
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ally in action, when we are engaged in intercourse with 
meni It ought to form our address, to regulate our speech, 
and to diffuse itself over our whole behaviour. 

6. We must not, however, confound this gentle "wis- 
dom which is from above," with that artificial courtesy, 
that studied smoothness of manners, which is leai*ned in the 
schod of the world. Such accomplishments, the most 
frivolous and empty may possess. 1 oo often they are em- 
ployed by the artful, as a snare ; too often affected by the 
nard ana unfeeling, as a cover to the baseness of their 
minds. We cannot, at the same time, avoid observing the 
homage, which, eve^ in such instances, the worj^l is cor*- 
sti*ained to pay to virtue. 

7. In order to render society agreeable^ it is found neces- 
sary to assume somewhat, that may at least carry its ap- 
pearance. Virtue is the imiversal charm. Even its shadow 
IS courted, when the substance is wanting. The imitation 
of its form has been reduced into an art; and in the com- 
merce of life, the first study of all who would either gain 
the esteem, or win the hearts of others, is to learn the 
speech, and to adopt the manners, of candour, gentleness, 
and humanity. 

8. But that gentleness which is the characteristic of a 
good man, has, like every other virtue, its seat in the heart ; 
imd, let me add, nothing except what flows from the heart, 
can render even external manners truly pleasing. For no 
assumed behaviour can at all times hide the real charac- 
ter. In that unaffected civility which springs from a gen- 
tle mind, there -is a charm infinitely more powerful, than 
m all the studied manners of the most finished courtier. 

9. True gentleness is founded on a sense of what we 
owe to HIM who made us, and to the common nature of 
which we all share* It arises frmn reflections on our own 
failings and wants; and from just views of the condition, 
and the duty of man. It is native feeling, heightened and 
improved by principle. It is the heart wliich easily 
relents; which feels for every thing that is human; and i» 
backward and slow to inflict the least wound. 

* 10. It Is affable in its dress, and mild in its demeanour; 
ever ready to obliTC, and willing to be obliged by others; 
breathing habitual kindness towards friends, courtesy to 
strangers, lon^-suffering to enemies. It^xercises authority 
with moderation ; administers reproof with tenderness ; con- 
fers favours with ease and modesty. It is unassuming in 
opinion, and^temperate in zeal. It contends not eagerly 
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about trHles; slow to contradict, and stiil slower to blame; 
but prompt to allay dissention, and restofe peace. * 

1 1. It neither intermeddles unnecessarily with the affair*^, 
nor ))i'ies inquisitively into the secrets of others. It delights 
above -aW things to alfeviate distress; and, if it cannot dry up 
the falling tear, to sooth at least the ^eving heart. VVnere 
it has not the power of being useful, it is never burdensome. 
It seeks to please, rather than to shine and dazzle ;and con- 
ceals with care that superiority, either of talents or of rank, 
which is oppi"essive to those who are beneath it. 

12. lu a word, it is that spirit, and that tenor of manners, 
whicli the gospel of Christ enjoins, when it commands us, 
** to bear one another's burdens ; to rejoice with those who 
rejoice, aiid to weep with those who weep;^ please eveiy 
one his neighbour for his good ; to be kind and tender-heart- 
ed ; to be pitiful and couiteous ; to support the weak, and 
to be patient towai^s all men." Blair. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Trial and execution of the Earl o/'Strafford, whafilt 
a nacrrfice to the violence of the times, in the reign of 
Charles the First. 

1. The earl of StrafTord defended himself against the ac- 
cusations of the house of Commons , with all the presence 
of mind , judgment , and sagacity , that could be expected 
from innocence and ability . His children were placed be* 
side him as he was thus defending his life , and the cause 
of his royal master . After he bad , in a long and eloquent 
speech , delivered without preoieditati^n , confuted all the 
accusations of his enemies , he thus drew to a conclusion « 

2. ** B*it , my lords , I have troubled you too long : longer^ 
tiian I should have done , hut for the sake of these dear 
pledges , which a saint in lieaven has left me ."—-Upon this; 
ne paused ; dropped a tear; looked upon his children , ami 
piioceeded .*— ** What I forfeit for myself , is a trifle: that 
my indiscretions should reach my posterity , wounds metoi 
the heart . 

3. « Pardon my infirmity .^-*^mething I should have- 
added , but I am not able ; and thei^efere 1 let it pass .. Aiui 
now , my lords , for myself . I have long been taught , that 
the afflictions of this life , are overpaid bv^ that etenial. 
weight of glory , which awaits the innocent'. .\nd so , my^ 
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lords , even so, with the utmost tt^nquillity , I submit my 
self to your judgment , whether that judgment be life oi 
death : not my will, but thine, O God, be done !" 

4. His eloquence and innocence , induced those judges tc 
pity , who were the most zealous to condemn him . The 
king himself went to the house of lords , and spoke for some 
time in his defence : but the spirit of vengeance , which had 
been chained for eleven years, was now roused ; and nothing 
but his blood could give the people satisfaction He was 
condemned by both houses of parliament ; and nothing re- 
mained but for the king to give his consent to tlie bill of at- 
tainder . 

5. But in the present commotions , the consent of the king , 
would very easily be dispensed with ; and imminent danger 
might attend his refusal . Charles, however, who loved 
Striifford tenderly, hesitated , and seemed reluctant; try- 
ing every expedient to put off so dreadful an office , as that 
of signing the warrant for his execution . While he con- 
tinued in this agitation tA mind , and state of suspense , his 
doubts were at last silenced by an act of great magnanimity 
in the condemned lord . ^ 

6. He received a letter from that unfortunate nbbleman , 
desiring that his life might be made a sacrifice to obtain re- 
Conciliation between the king and his people : adding , that 
he was pi'epared to die ; and that to a willing mind , there 
could be no injury . This instance of noble gjenerosity , was 
but Ul repaid by his master , who complied with his request . 
He consented' to sign the fatal bill by commission, and 
Strafford was beheaded on Tower-hiU, behaving with all 
that composed dignity of resolution, which was expected 
fh)mhisabaract9r, ' Goldsmith. 

SECTION 11. 

v^n eminent imtance of true Fortiiude, 

1. All who have been disdnguislied as servants of God » 
or benefactors of men ; all who , in perilous utuatious , have 
skcted thdr part with such honour as to render their names 
illustrious tnrou^h succeeddng ag^, hare been eminent for 
fortitude of mind . Of diis we have one conspicuous exam- 
ple in the apostle Paul , Whom it will be instructive for us 
to view in a remarkable occurrence of his life . 

2. After having long acted as the apostle of the Gentiles , 
kls mission called him to go to Jerusalem , where he knew 
tlhat he was to encounter the utmost violence of his ene- 
mies . Just before he set sail , he called toeether the elders 
of his favourite church at Ephesus , and , in a pathetic 
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speech , which does great honour to his chai'acter , gave them 
his last farewell . Deeply affected by their knowledge of tlie 
certain dangers to which he was exposing himself, all tha 
assembly were filled with distress , and melted into tears . 

3. The circumstances were such , as miglit have con- 
veyed dejection even into a resolute mind ; and would have 
totally overwhelmed the feeble . ** They all wept sore , 
and fell on Paul's neck , and kissed him ; sorrowing most 
of all for the woixh which he spoke , that they should see 
his face no more." — ^VVhat were Uien the sentiments, 
what was the language , of this great and good man ? Hear 
the words which spoke his firm and undaunted mind . 

4. *< Behold, I go bound in the spirit, to Jerusalem , not 
knowing the things that shall befall me there ; save that 
the Holy Spirit witnesseth in eveiy city, saying, that 
bonds and Mictions abide me . Biit none of these things 
move me ; neither count I my life dear to myself , so that 
I might finish my course with joy , and the ministry which 
I have received of the Loixl Jesus, to testify the gospel of 
the grace of God ." 

5. There was uttered the voice, there breathed the 
spirit , of a brave and virtuous man . Such a man knows 
not what it is to shrink from danger, when conscience 
points out his path . In tliatpath he is determined to walk , 
let the consequences be what they may . This was the 
magnanimous behaviour of that ^reat apostle , when he 
had persecution and distress fiill m view . 

6. Attend now to the sentiments of the same excellent 
man , when the time of his last suffering approached ; and 
i*emark the majesty , and the ease, with which he looked 
on death . ** I am now ready to be offered , and the time 
of my departure is at hand . I have fought the good fight .• 
I have finished my coai*se . I have kept the faith . Hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness /' 

7. How many years of life does such a dying moment 
over-balance ! Who would not choose , in this manner , to 
go off the stage , with such a song of triumph in his mouth , 
rather than prolong his existence through a wretched old 
1^ , stained with sm and shame ^ Blair. 

SECTION III. 

The good man*9 Comfort in affliction, 

1. The religion of Christ not only arms us with fortitude 
against the approach of evil ; but , supposing evils to &11 
upon us with tneir heaviest pressure , it lightens the load 
by many consolatipns to which others are strangers. 
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While bad men trace , in the calamiticis with which they 
«re visited , the hand of an oftendeci sovereign , Christians 
lire taught to view them as the well-intended chastise- 
ments of a merciful Father. 

2. They hear amidst them , that still voice which a good 
conscience brings to their eai* : ** Fear not , for I am with 
thee : be not dismayed, for I am thy God ," They apply 
to themselves the comfoitable promises with which the 
gospel abounds . They discover in«these the happy issue 
decreed to their troubles , and wait with patience till Provi- 
dence shall have accomplished its giteat and good designs . 

3. In the mean time , Devotion opiens to them its blessed 
and holy sanctuary : that sanctuarylin which the wounded 
heart is healed , and the weary mind is at rest ; whei'e the 
cares of the world are forgotten , Jwhere its tumults are 
hushed , and its miseries disappear j >yhere greater objects 
open to our view than any which the world presents ; 
where a more serene aky shmes , and a sweeter and calmer 
light beams on the afflicted heart . 

4. In those moments of devotion , a pious man , pouring 
out his wants and sorrows to an Almighty Supporter, 
feels that he is not left solitary and forsaken in a vale of 
wo. God is with him ; Christ and the Holy Spirit are 
with him;. and though he sliould be bereaved of every 
friend on earth , he can look up in beaven to a Friend that 
will never desert him . Blair. 

SECTION IV. 

The dose of Life. 

1. Whkn we contemplate the close of life ; the termma- 
tion of man's designs and hopes; the silence that now 
j'eigns among those who, a little wliile ago, were so busy , 
or so gay ; who can avoid being touched with sensations at 
once awful and tender ? What heart but then warms with 
the glow of humanity ? In whose eyes does not the tear 
gather, on revolving the fate of passing and short-lived 
man ? 

2. Behold the poor man who lays down at last the bur- 
den of his wearisome life . No moi;!e shall he gi*oan under 
the load of ]>oveny and toil. No more shall he hear the 
insolent calls of the master , from whom he received his 
scanty wages . No moi-e shall he be raised from needful 
slumfier on his bed cf straw , nor be huiTied away fi"om his 
homclv metU , to undei-gothe repeated laboui-s of' the day . 

3. \\'hile his huml)le gi*ave is preparing , and a^few pooi 
and decayed neighbours are carry hig him thither , it is good 
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t T us to think , that this man tcx) was our brother ; that for 
iiim the aged and destitute wife, and the needy children, 
now weep; that, neglected as he was by the world, he 
possessed, perhaps, both a sound understanding, and a 
worthy heart; and is now carried by angels to rest in 
Abraham^s bosom . 

4. At no gi-eat distance from him , the ^rave is opened to 
receive the rich and proud man . For, as it is said with em* 
phasis in the pai'ablj^, "the rich man also died, and was 
Duried .'* He also died . His riches prevented not his shar- 
ing the same fate with the poor man ; perhaps , through 
luxury , th^y accelerated his doom . Then , indeed , " the 
mourners ^ about the street* ;" and , while , in all the pomp 
and magnificence of wo , his funeral is preparing , his heirs , 
impatient to examine his will , are looking on one another 
with Jealous eyes, and already beginning to dispute about 
the divi»on of nis substance . 

5. One day , we see carried alon^, the coffin of the smiling 
infant : the flower just nipped as it began to blossom in the 
parent's view : and the next day , we behold the joung man , 
or young woman , of blooming form and promisuig hopes , 
laid in an untimely grave . While the funeral is attended by 
a numerous unconcerned company , who ai*e discoursing to 
one another aboi^t the news of tlie day ♦ or the ordinary 
affairs of life , let our thoughts rather follow to the house 
of mourning, and represent to themselves what is passing 
there . 

6. There we should see a disconsolate family , sittin? in 
silent grief, thinking^ of the sad breach that is made in their 
little society ; and with tears in their eyes, looking to the 
chamber that is now left vacant , and to every memorial 
that pi*esents itself of their departed friend . By such atten- 
tion to the woes of others , the selfish hardness of our heaits 
will be gradually softened , and melted down into humanity 

7. Another day, we follow to the grave , one who, in old 
age , and after a long career of life , has in full maturity ■ 
sunk at last into rest . As we are goinj; along to the mansion 
of the dead , it is natural for us to thmk , and to discourse , 
of all the changes which such a i)ei'son has seen during the 
course of his life . He has passed , it is likely , through varie- 
ties of fortune . He has experienced prosperity , and adver- 
sity . He has seen families and kindreds rise and fall . He 
has seen peace and war succeeding in their turns ; the 
face of his country undergoing many alterations ; and the 
very city in which he dwelt, rising, in a manner, new 
around him 
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8. After all he has beheld , his eyes are now closed for 
ever . He was becoming a stranger in the midst of a new 
succession of men . A I'ace who knew him not , had arisen 
to fill the earth . — Thus passes the world away . Through- 
out all ranks and conditions , **one generation passeth , luid 
another generation cometh ;" and this great inn is by tums 
evacuatea and replenished , by troops of succeeding pil- 
gi-ims . 

9. O vain and inconstant world ! O" fleeting and transient 
lite . When will the sons of men leam to think of thee a^ 
they ought ? When will they leam humanity from the afflic 
tions of their brethren : or moderation and wisdom , fi'oni 
the sense of their own mgitive state ? Blair. 

SECTION V. 

Exalted Society, and the renewal of Virtuous Connexion^y 
two sources of future PelicUy. 

1. Besides the felicity which springs from perfect love, 
there are two circumstances which particularly enhance 
the blessedness of that ** multitude wht*. stand before the 
throne ;" these are , access to the most exalted society , 
and i-enewal of the most tender connexions . The former is 
pointed out in the Scripture , by "joining the innumerable 
company of angels , and the general assembly and church 
of the fii*st-born ; by sitting down with Abraham , and Isaac , 
and Jacob , in the kingdom of heaven ;" a promise which 
44)ens the sublimest prospects to the human mind . 

2. It allows good men to entertain the hope , that , separat- 
ed from all the dregs of the human mass, from that mixed 
and polluted crowd in the midst of which they now dwell , 
they shall be permitted to mingle^with prophets , patriaixlis , 
and apostles , with all those great and illustrious spirits , 
who have shone in fonner ages as the sei'vants of (iod , or 
the benefactors of men ; whose deeds we are accustomed to 
celebrate ; whose steps we now follow at a distance ; and 
whose names we pronounce with veneration . 

3. United to this hi^h assembly , the blessed , at the same 
time .renew those ancient connexions with virtuous friends , 
which had been dissolved by death . The prospect of this 
awakens in the heart ^ the most pleasing and tender senti- 
ment that perhaps can fill it , in this mortal state . For of all 
the sorrows which we are here doomed to endure , none is 
so bitter as that occasioned by the fatal stroke which se- 
parates us , in appearance for ever , fixsm those to which 
eithernature or friendship had intimately joined our hearts. 

4. Memory , from time to time , renews the anguish ; opens 

I3 
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the wound which seemed once to have been closed ; and » by 
recalling joys that are past and gone , touches every spring 
of painful sensibility . In these agonizing momttnts ,how re- 
lieving the thought , that the separation is only temporary . 
not eternal ; that there is a time to come of i-e-tmion with 
those with wliom our happiest days were spent ; whose. 
)oy6 and sorraws once were ours ; whose piety and virtue 
cheered and encouraged us ; and from whom after \Ve shall 
have landed on the peaceful shore whei-e they dwell , no 
levolutions of nature shall ever be able to part us move ! 
Such is^he society of the blessed above . Of such ai'e the 
multitude composed, who ^ stand before the throne ." 

Blair. 
SECTION VI. 

The clemency and amiable character of tfie fiatriarch 

Joseph. 

1. No human character exhibited in the records of Scrip- 
ture, is more remarkable and instructive than that of the 
patriarch Joseph. He is one whom we behold tried in all 
the vicissitudes of fortune ; from the condition of a slave, 
rising to be ruler of the land of E^ypt ; and in every sta- 
tion acquiring, by his virtue and wisdom, favour with God 
and man. When overseer of Potiphar*s house, his fidelity 
was proved by stix>ng temptations, which he honourably 
resisted. 

2. When thrown into prison by the artifices of a false wo- 
man, his integrity and prudence soon rendered him conspi- 
cuous, even in that dark mansion. When called into tae 
presence of Pharaoh, the wise and extensive plan which he 
formed for saving the kingdom from the miseries of im- 
pending famine, justly raised him to a high station, wherein 
his abilities were eminently displayed in the public service. 

3. But in his whole histoiy, there is no circumstance so 
striking and interesting, as his behaviour to his brethren 
who had sold him into slavery. The moment in which he 
inade himself known to them, was the most critical one of 
his life, and the most decisive of his character. It is such 
<is rarely occurs in the course of human events \ and i^ cal- * 
culated to draw the highest attention of aif who are en- 
dowed with any degree of sensibility of heart. 

4. From the whole tenour of the narration, it appears, that 
though Joseph, upon the arrival of his brethren in Egypt^ 
made himself strange to them, yet, from the begmmitt^, he 
intended to discover himself; and studied so to conduct th« 
discovery, as might render the surprise erf joy complete. 
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For this end> by alfected severity, he took measures for 
bvin^g down into Egypt all his father's children. 

5. They were now arrived there ; and Bemamin amon^ 
the i*e$t. Who was his younger brother by the saine mo- 
ther, and was particularly beloved by Joseplv. Him he 
Uireatened to detain; atid aeemtcd willing to ^low the rest 
ty depart. This incident renewed their distresa. They aU 
knew their father's extreme anxiety about thesafety of 
Benjamin, and with wl)at dif^uHy he had yielded to his 
V ndertaking this journey. 

6, Should he be prevented from i^eturniuf ^ they dreaded 
that grief would overpower the old man's spirits, and pr«ve 
£ital ta his life. Judah, therefore^ who hsui particularly 
u "ged the necessity of Benjamm's accompanymg his bi^ 
thers, and had solemnly pledged hifl^sielf to their father for 
hi 5 safe return^ craved, u^oq this gccaMon, an ainiUeiiee of 
the governor ; and gave him a Ml s^oo«ml of the circum- 
stances of Jacob's family. 

^ r. Nothing can be more interesting and pathetic than this 
discourse (» Judah. Itktle I^nowing to wnom he spoke, he 
paints in all the colours of simple and natural eloquence, 
the distressed situation of the aged patriarch, hastening to 
the close of life ; long afflicted for the loss of a favourite 
s(on, whom he supposed to have beea torn in pieces by a 
Deast of prey ; laoouring now under aiixious concern about 
his youngest son, the child of his old age« who alone was 
left alive of his mother^ and whom not^kmg but the ealami- 
ties of severe famine could have moved a tender father to 
send from home, and expose to the dangers of a foreign 
land. 

8. « If we bring; him Tiot back with us, we shall bring 
4own the gray hairs of thy siervants our fatheri with sorrow 
to the grave. I pray thee therefore let thy servant abide, 
ipsteacr of the young m^i^ a bonciman t^ our lord. For how 
aihaH I gQup ^o my father, ^nd BenjafAia nefc with me i lest 
I see the evil that shall come on my &tHer.^' 

9. Upon this relation, Joseph could u^'lon^i^straliihifiu 
self. The tender ideas, of his fatherland his father's house, 
of his ancient home, his country, find his kindred, of the 
distress ofl^s family, and his own exaltation, all rushed too 
strongly upon his mind to bear any farther conceaitiient. 
** He cried. Cause every mao to go out ftoxa me ; aiid he 
wept aloud." 

10. The tears which he shcdwere not the tears of giHef. 
They were the burst of aflection. They were the eiFustons 
of a heait ov^rfiowing with all the tender sensbillties of 
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nature. Formerly hehad t>eQn moved m the same manner* 
when he firA saw his brethren before him. « His bowels 
yearned upon them ; he sought for a place where to weep. 
He went into hb chamber; and then washed his face and 
returned to them." 

11. At that period, his generous plans were not com- 
pleted. But now, when there was no farther occasion for 
constraining himself, he eave free vent to the strong emo- 
tions of his neart The nrst minister to the king oTEgypt 
was not ash^ned to show, that he felt as a man and a oro- 
ther. ^ He wept aloud ; and the Egyptians, and the house 
of Pharaoh heard him." 

12. The first words which his swelling heart allowed 
him to pronounce, are the most suitable to such an affecting 
situation that were ever uttered ^— ** I am Joseph ; doth my 
&ther yet live?" — ^What could he, what ought he, in that 
impassioned moment, to have said more ? This is the voice 
of nature herself, speaking her own language ; and it pen^ 
ti*ates the heart : no pomp of expression ; no parade of 
kindness; but strong .afibttion hastening to utter what it 
strongly felt. 

13. *'nis brethren could not answer him; for they were 
troubled at his presence." Their alence is as expressive of 
those emotions of repentance and shame, which, on this 
amazing discovery, filled their breasts, and stopped their 
utterance, as the few woids which Joseph speaks, are ex- 
pressive of the. generous agitations which struggled for 
vent within him. , ^ 

^ 14. No painter could seize a more striking moment for 
displaying the characteristical features of the human heart, 
tha^ what is here presented. Never was there a dtuation 
of more tender ana virtuous joy, on the one hand ; nor, on 
the other, of more overwhelming confusion and conscious 
guilt. In the simple narration bf^the sacred historian, it is 
set before us with greater energy and higher effect, than 
if it had been wrought up with all the colouring of the 
most admired modem eloquence. Blair. 

SECTION VII. 

ALtAMONT. 

7%^ following account of an affectmgy mournful raril, U 
related by Dr. Young, who was/iresent at4hf melancholy 
•eene. 

1. The sad evening before the death of the noble vouth. 
whose last hours sug«^ed the most solemn and awful re- 
flections I was with him. No one was present, but hi* phy 
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siciun, and ati intimatt whom he loved, and whom he had 
nimcd. At ni v commg in, he said, ^ You and the phydcianj^ 
are come too late. I have neither life nor hope. You both 
aim at miracles. You would raise the dead !* 

2. Heaven, I said, was merciful — ** Or," exclaimed he,— 
•* I couid not have been thus guilty. What has it not done to 
bless and to save me \ — I have been too strong for Omnipo- 
tence I I have plucked down ruin.'*— I said, the blessed 
Kedecraer, — ^**Hold! hold! you wound me! — That is the 
ixxk on which I split : — I denied his name !" 

3. Refusing to hear any thing from me, or take any ithing 
from the physician, he lay silent, as far as sudden daits of 
pain would pei-mit, till the clock struck : Then with vehe- 
mence he exclaimed, **Oh! time! time! it is fit thou 
shouldst thus strike thy murderei' to the heart !— How art 
thou fled forever! — A month ! Oh, for a single week! I ask 
not for yeai-s ! though an age were too little for the much 1 
have to do." 

4. On my saying, we could not do too much : that hearen 
was a blessed place. — ** So much the worse.— *'l'is lost ! *ti» 
lost ! Heaven is to me the sevei'est part of hell !" Soon after, 
I proposed prayer, — ** Pray you tnat can, I never prayed 
I cannot pray — ^nor need 1. Is not heaven on my side al- 
ready ? It closes with my conscience. Its sevei'est strokes 
but second my own." 

5. Observing that his friend was much touched at this, 
even to tears— (who could foi-bear? I could not) — with a 
most affectionate look, he said, ** Keep those tears for thy- 
self. I have undone thee. — Do3t thou weep for me ? That 
is cruel. A\Tiat can pain me more ?" 

6. Here his friend, too much affected, would have left 
him. — ** No, stay — thou still mayst hope ; therefore hear 
me. How madly have I talked ! How madly hast thou 
listened and believed ! but look on m v present state, as 4 
full answer to thee, and to myself. This body is all weak- 
ness and pain ; but my soul, as if stung up by torment to 
greater strength and spirit, is full powerful to reason ; full 
mighty to suffer. And tliat which thus triumphs within the 

i'aws lof im mortality, Is, doubtless, immortal — And, as for a 
)eity, npthing less than an Almighty could mflict what 
I feel." 

7. 1 was about to congratulate this passive, involuntaiy 
confessor, on his assertmg the two prime articles of his creed, 
extorted by the rack of nature, when he thus, very pa»- 
sionatelv exclaimed : — *'- No, no ! let me speak on. I have 
not long' to speak.— Mv much injured fnend ! my soul, as 
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my body; lies in ruins; in scattered fragments of broken 
thought. 

8. ** Remorse for the past, throws my thought on the fu- 
ture. Worse dread of the future, strikes it back on the past. 
I turn, and turn, and i^nd no ray. Didst thou feel half the 
mountain that is on me, thou wouidst struggle with the mar- 
tyr for his stake ; and bless Heaven for the flames!—- that 
is not an everlasting flame ; that is not an unquenchable 
fire." 

9. How were we struck ! yet soon after, still more. With 
what an eye of distraction, what a face of despair, he cried 
out! ** My principles have poisoned my friend ; my extra- 
vagance nas beggsfred my boy ! my unkindness has mur- 
dered my wife ! — And is there another hell } Oh ! tliou blas- 
phemed, yet indulgent LORD GOD ! Hell itself is a re- 
fuge, if it hide me from thy frown !" 

10. Soon idEier, his understanding failed. His t^nnfied 
imagination uttered horrors not to be repeated, or ever ft.r 

gotten. And ere the sun (which, I hope, has seen few like 
im) arose, the gay, young, noble, ingenious, accomplished, 
and most wretched Altamont, expired ! 

11. If this is a man of pleasure, what is a man of pain } 
How quick, how total, is the ti*ansit of »ach persons .' In 
what a dismal gloom they set for ever ! How short, alaa! 
the day of their rejoicing ! — ^For a moment, they glitter— 
they dazzle! In a moment, where are they? Oolivion ca- 
vers their memories. Ah ! would it did ! Infamy snatches 
them from oblivion. In the long living annals of infamy, 
their triumphs are recorded. 

12. Thy sufferings, poor Altamont! still bleed in the bo- 
som of the heart-stncken friend — for Altamont had a friencL 
He might have had many. His transient morning might 
have been the dawn of an immortal day. His name miji^ht 
have been gloriously enrolled in the records of etenuty. 
His memory might nave left a sweet fragrance behind it, 
grateful to ttie survi\ing friend, salutary to the succeeding 
generation. 

15. With what capacity was he endowed' with what 
advantages, for being greatly good ! But with the talents of 
an angel, a man may oe a fool. If he judges amiss in the 
supretne point, judg^ing right in all else, but aggt*avates his 
folly ; as it shows hun wrong, though blessed with the best 
capacity of b^ing right, Dr . Yo ung. 
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^HAPTER VII. ' 

IJLiLOGUES. 
SECTION I. 

DEMOCRITUS AND HERACLITUS.'* 

The vkes and foUks of men should excite comfiauion 

rather than ridkuk^ 

DemocritvM^ I FIND it impoBable to reconcile myself to 
' a melancholy philosophy . I 

HeracUtus. And I am equally unable to approve of that j 
vain philosophy » which teaches men to despise and ridi- . 
cule one another . To a wise and feeling mind , the world ^ 
appears in a wretched and painful light. , ' 

bejn. Thou art too much affected with the state of* 
tilings^ and this is a source of misery to thee. 

Juer, And I think thou art too little moved by it . Thy 
mirth and ridicule, bespeak the buffoon, rather than the 
philosopher . Does it not excite thy compassion to see 
mankind so frail, so blind , so far departed from the rules 
of virtue^ 

Dem. I am excited to laughter, when I see so much / 
impertinence and folly. / 

lier. And jet, after all, they, who are the objects of V 
thy ridicule , mclude , not only mankind in general , but the 
persons with whom thou livest, thy friends, thy fiunily , 
nay even thyself . 

I)em, I care very little for all the silly j)er8ons I meet 
witii ; and tlunk I am justifiable in divertmg myself with 
their folly *. 

Her. If they are weak and foolish , it marks neither 
wisdom nor humanity , to insultf rather than pity them . 
But is it certain , that thou art not as extravagant as they 
are? 

Dem. I presume that I am not ; since, in every point, 
my sentiments arc the very reverse of theirs . 

Her. 'Fhere are follies of different kinds 4 By constant- 
ly amuang thyself with the errors and misconduct of 
ethers, 'thou mayst render thyself equally ridiculous and 
CI Ipable . 

I)em, Thou art at liberty to indulge such sentiments ; 
sind to weep over me too, if thou hast anyjtears to spare 

* l>«moeritas and Heraditus were two ancient philosophers, 
the for«»ier of whom laughed, end the Utter wept, at the er- 
rers and ibllies of mankind. 
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For mjr part , I cannot refrain from pleasing myself with 
the levities suid ill conduct of the woiid about me . Are 
not all men foolish , or irregular in their Uves ? 

Her. Alas ! there is but too much reason to believe they 
are so: and on this pound , I pity and deplore their con- 
dition . We agree m this poont, that men do not conduct 
themselves according to reasonable and just principles; 
but I , who do not suffer myself to act as they do, roust 
yet regard the States of my understanding and feelings, 
which compel me to love them ; and that love fills me' wfth 
compassion for their mistakes and irreg^arities . Canst 
thou condemn me for pitying my own species , n^y brethi-en , 
persons bom ki the same condition of life , Aind destined 
to the same hopes and privileges ? If thou shouldst enter a 
hospital, where sick and wounded persons reside , would 
their wounds and distresses excite thy mirth? And yet, 
the evils of the body, be^r no comparison with those of 
the mind . Thou wouldst certainly blush at thy barbarity , 
if thou hadst been so unfeeling as to laugh at or despise a 
poor miserable being , who had lost one of his legs : and 
yet thou art so destitute of humanity, as to ridicule those, 
who appear to be de|>rived of the noble powers of the un- 
dei-standing , by the little regard which they pay to its 
<^tates . 

ikm. He who has lost a leg , is to be pitied , because 
the loss is not to be imputed to himself: out he who re- 
jects the dictates of reason and conscience , voluntaiily 
deprives himself of their sud . The loss originates in his 
own foUy . 

Her. Ah ! so much the more is he to be pitied ! A 
liirious maniac, who should pluck out his own eyes, would 
d^sen^e more compassion than an ordinary blind man . 

Dem. Come , let us accommodate die business . There is 
something to be said on each side of the question . There ts 
eixry where reason for laughing, and reason for weeping . 
The world is ridiculous, and I laugh at it : it is deplorable » 
Apd thou lafhentest over it. Every person views it in his 
own way , and according to his own temper . One point is 
unquestionable , that mankind are preposterous : to think 
right, and to act well, we must think and act difterently 
irom thOT . To submit to the authority , and follow the ex- 
ample of the greater part of men, would render us foolish 
and miserable . 

Her. All this is , indeed , true ; but then , thou hast no real 
love drfeelingforthyR>ttctes. The calamities of mankind 
excite thy mirth : and this proves that thou hast no regard 
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fxxc men, nor any ttue respect for the virtacs which they 
have unhappily abandoned ^-^Fenelon^ Abfi, ofCatnbray. 

SECTION 11. 

DIONTSIUS, PTTHIAS, AND DAMON. 

Genvme virtue commanda resfiect^ even from the bad. 

ZXofiyaius, Amazing ! What do I see ? It is Pythiasiust 
arrived ^ — ^It is indeed Pjrthias . I did not think it possible . 
lie is come to die , and to redeem his friend ! 

Puthias. Yes , it is Pythias. I left the place oi my con- 
finement , with no other views, than to pay to heaven the 
vows I had made ; to settle my family concerns according 
to the rules of justice ; and to bid adieu to my children, 
that I might die tranquil and satisfied . 

£Ho. But why dost thou return ? Hast thou no fear of 
death ? Is it not the character of a madman , to seek it thus 
voluntarily ? 

Py. I return to suffer , though I have not deserved death ; 
Every principle of honour and goodness , forbids me to al- 
low my fnend to die for me . 

Dio. Dost thou , then , love him better than thyself ? 

Py, No ; I love him as myself . But 1 am persuaded that 
I ou^ht to suffer death , rather than my friend ; since it was 
Pythias whom thou hadst decreed to die . It were not just 
that Damon should suffer, to deliver me from the death 
which was designed, not for him > but for me only . 

J}io, But thou supposes , that it is as unjust to inflict 
death upon thee , as upon thv friend . 

Py. V ery true ; we are botti perfectly innocent ; and it is 
eqo^ly unjust to make either of us suffer. 

Xh'o. Why do^ thou then assert , that it were injustice to 
put him to death , instead of thee f 

Py. It is unjust, in the same degree, to inflict death 
either on Damon or on myself ; but Pythias were highly 
culpable to let Damon suffer that death « which the lyn^it 
haa pi^ared for P3rthias only . 

Dio, Dost thou then return hither, on the dav appoint- 
ed , with no other view , than to save the life of a fnend , 
by loshig thy own? 

Py. I return, in regard to thee, to suffer an act of Injus- 
tice which it is common for tyrants to inflict ; and, with 
respect to Damon , to perform my duty » by^ rescuing him 
from the danger he incurred by his generosity to me . 

Dio.. And now, Dsunon , let me address myself to thee. 
Didst thou not really fear, that Pythias would never re- 
turn ; aod that thou wouldst be putto death cm his account ? 
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Da, I was but too well assured , that Pythias would 
punctually return; and that he would oe more solicitous to 
keep his promise , than to preserve his life . Would to hea- 
ven, that his relations ana friends had forcibly detained 
him ! He would then have lived for the comfort and be- 
nefit of good men ; and I should have the satisfaction of 
dying for him ! 

Dto, What ! Does life displease thee P 

Da, Yes ; it displeases me when I see and ieel the 
power of a tyrant . 

Dio, It is well ! Thou shalt see him no more . I will 
order thee to be put to death immediately . 

Py, Pardon the feelings of a man who sympathizes with 
his dying fnend . But remember it was Pythias who was 
devoted by thee to destruction . I come to submit to it , 
that I may redeem my friend . Do not refuse me this con- 
solation in my last hour . 

Dio* I cannot endure men, who despise death , and set 
my power at defiance » 

Da, Thou canst not , then , endure virtue . 

Dio, No : i cannot endure that proud , disdainful virtue , 
which contemns life ; which dreads no punishment ; and 
which is insensible to the channs of riches and pleasure . 

Da, Thou seest , however , that it is a virtue , which is 
not insensible to the dictates of honour, justice,. and 
^endship . 

Dio, Guands , take Pythias' to execution , We shall see 
whether Damon will continue to despise my authority . 

Da Pythias, by returning to submit himself to thy plea- 
sure , has merited his life , and deserved thy fevour ; out I 
have excited thy indignation, by resigning myself to thv 
power , in order to save him ; be satisfied, then, with thfs 
ncrifice , and put me to death . 

Py. HddyDionysms! remember , it was Pythias alone 
who offended thee ; Damon could not -*'*^— 

Dio. Alas ! what do I see and hear f where am I ^ How 
miserable; and howwtnthy to b^ so! I have hitherto 
known nothing of tru^ virtue . I have spent my life in - 
darkness and error . All my power and honours , are 
insufficient to produce love . I cannot boast of havme ac* 
quired a single friend in the course of a reign of thirty 
years . And yet these two persons , in a private condition » 
love one another tenderly , unreservedly omfide in each 
other, are mutually happy, and ready to die to each 
other's preservation , 
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Py, How couldst thou , who hast never loved any per- 
son , expect to have friends ? If thou hadst loved and re- 
spected men, thou wouldst have secured their love and 
Inspect . Thou hast feared mankind; and they fear thee ; 
they detest thee . 

nio, Damon, Pythias^ condescend to admit me as a 
third friend , in a connexion so .perfect . I give you your, 
lives , and I wiH load you with nches . ' 

Da, We have no desire to be eniiched by thee ; and , in 
reg^ to thy fnendship , we cannot accept or enjoy it , 
till thou become good and just . Without these qualities , 
thou can$t be connected with ncme but trembling slaves • 
and base flatterers. To he loved and esteemed by men 
of free and ^enercus minds , thou must be virtuous , af- 
fectionate, disinterested, beneficent; and know how to 
live in a sort of equality with those who share and deserve 
thy friendship . ^Ftmelon^ Abfi, of Cambray. 

SECTION III. 

LOCK£ AND BAYLE. 

ChristianUy defended againat the ca:tnl» of Sce/iticiam, 

Bayle, Yes, we both were philosophers; but my 
philosophy was the deepest! You dogmatized ; I doubted. 

Locke, Do you make doubting a proof of depth in phV- 
losophy ? It may be a good beginning of it ; but it4s a oad 
end. 

Bayle, No: — the moi*e profound our searches are into 

the nature of things, the more uncertainty we shall find*; 

and the most subtle minds , see objections and difficulties 

in every system , which are overlooked or undiscovei^le 

> by ordinary understandings. 

Locke, It would be better then to be no philosopher , 
and to continue m the vulgar herd of mankind , tliat one 
may have the convenience of thinking that one knows 
something . I find that the eyes which nature has given 
me, see manv things very clearly, though some are out 
of their reacn , or discerned but dimly . What opinion 
ought I to have of a phvsician , who should offer me an 
eye-water , the use of which would at first so sharpen my 
sight , as to carry it further than ordinary vision ; but would 
in the end put tnern out ? Your philosophy is to the eyes 
of the mind , what I have supposed the doctor's nostrum 
to be to those of the body . It actually brought jour qwn 
excellent understanding, which was by nature ouick-sight- 
ed , and rendered more so by art and a subtiiity of logic 
peculiar to 3'ourself — i: brought, I »y , ymur very acute 
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understanding to see nothing clearly ; and envelq[>ed all 
the great truths of reason and religion in mists of doubt . 

Bayle. I own it did;— but your comparison is not just. 
I did not see well , before I used my philosophic eye* 
water ; I only supposed I saw well ; but I was in an error » 
with all the rest of mankind . The blindness was real . 
the perceptions were imaginary . I cured myself first of 
those false imaginations « and then I laudably endeavoured 
to cure other men . 

Locke, A great cure indeed ! — and do not you think 
that , in return for the service you did them , they ought 
to erect you a statue ? 

Bayle. Yes ; it is good for human nature to know its own 
weakness. When we arrogantly presume on a stren|^h 
we have not, we are always in great danger of hurting 
ourselves , or at least of deserving ridicule and contempt , 
by vain andjdle efforts. 

Locke, I agree with you, that human nature should 
know its own weakness ; out it should also feel its strength » 
and try to inij>rove it. This was my employment as a 
philosopher. 1 endeavoured to discover the real powers 
of the mind , to see what it could do » and what it could 
not^ to restrain it from efforts bevond its abilit3r ; but to 
teach it how to advance as far as tne faculties given to it 
by nature, with the utmost exertion and most proper 
culture'of them , would allow it to go. In the vast ocean 
of philosophy Jl had the line and the plummet always in 
my hands. Mslny of its depths, I found myself unable to 
fathom ; but, by caution in sounding, and the carefiil ob- 
servations I made in the course of my voyage, I found out 
some truths , df so much use to mankind, that they ac. 
knowledge me V> l^ave been their benefactor. 

Bayle, Theii^ ignorance j[nakes them think so. Som# 
other philosopher will come hereafter, and show those 
truths to be falsehoods . He will pretend to discover othei • 
truths of equal importance . A later sage will arise , per- 
haps amon^ men now barbarous and unlearned, wnosc 
sagacious discoveries, will discredit the opinions of his 
admired predecjessor. In philosophy, as m nature, all 
changes its form , and one thing exists by the- destruction 
of another . 

Locke, Opinions taken up without a patient investigation « . 
depending on terms not accurately defined and principles 
begged without proof , like theories to explain the pheno- 
mena of nature » built on suppositions instead of experi- 
ments', must perpetually change and destroy one another . 
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But some ofiilnlons there are» even in matters not obvk)i«i 
to the common sense of mankind , which the mind has re* 
ceived on such rational g^rounds of assent » that they are as 
immoveable as the pUlars of heaven ; or (to speak philoso- 
phically ) as the great laws of Nature » by which , under 
Qod , the universe, is sustained . Can you seriously think , 
^at» because the hypothesis of your countryman > Des- 
cartes, which waft notning but an mgenious , weH-imagmed 
romance , has jl>een lately exploded , the system of Newton , 
which is built on experiments and geometry , the two most 
certain methods of oiscovering truth » will ever fail ; or that , 
because the whims of fanadcs^ and the divinity of the ' 
schoolmen , cannot now be supported « the doctrines of that 
religion , which 1, the declared enismy of all enthusiasm 
and false reasoning » firmly believed and maintained, will 
ever be shaken ? • 

Bayle, If you had asked Descartes , while he was in the 
hdght of his vogue , whether his system would ever be con- 
futed by any other philosophers, as tliat of Aristotle liad 
l>een by his, what answer do you suppose he would have 
returned? 

Locke. Come, come , you yourself know the difference 
between the foundations cm which the ci*edit of those sys^ 
tems, and that of Newton is placed . Your scepdcbm is 
more affected than real . You found it a shorter way to a 
great renutaUon , (the only wish of your heart ,) to object , 
uian to defend ; to pull down, than to set up . And your 
talents were admirable for that kind of work . Then your 
huddling to||;ether , in a Critical Etictionary , a pleasant tale 
or obscene jest , and a grave af^ment against the Christian 
relidon , a witty confiitadon ofsome absurd author , and an 
artful sophism to impeach some respectable truth , was par- 
ticolaiiy commodious to all our yocam smarts and smatterers 
in free-thinking . fiut what miscluef have you not dene to 
human society ? You have endeavoured , and with some 
degree of success , to shake those foundations , on which the 
whole moral world, and the gr^tt f^ric of social happi- 
ness, entirety rest. How coiud you» as a i>hiloBCi|>her, in 
the sober hours of reflection , answer for this to your con- 
idence , even supporai^ you middoubts of the truth of a sys- 
tem , which gives to ynrtue its sweetest hopes , to impeni- 
tent vice its greatest fears , and to tnie penitence its best 
consolations ; which restrains even the least approaches to 
guilt , and yet makes those allowances for the mnrinities cf 
our nature, which the Stoic pride denied to it, but which its 
k2 
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rea} imperfection , and the goodness of its infinitely benevo- 
lent Creator , so evidently require ? 

Bayle, The mind is free ; and it loves to exert its free- 
dom . Any restraint upon it , is a violence done to its nature , 
and a tyranny , against which it has a right to rebel . 

Locke, The mmd , though free , has a governor within 
itself, which may and ou^t to limit the exercite <^ its 
freedom . That governor is reason . 

Bayle, Yes >-rbut reason , like other governors, has a 
policy more dependent upon uncertain caprice , than upon 
any fixed laws . And if tnat reason, which rules my mmd 
or yours , has happened to set up a favourite notion , it not 
only submits implicitly to it , but desires that the same re- 

Fect should be paid to it by all the rest of mankind . Now 
hold that anv man may lawfully oppose this desire in 
another , and that if he is wise , he wul use his utmost en« 
deavours to check it in himself . 

Lockei Is there not aiso a weakness of a contrary nature 
to this you are now ridicuting f Do we not often take a plea^ 
sure in showing, our own power, and gratifvring our own 
pride, by degrading the notions set up by other men , mid 
generally respected i 

Bayle, I believe we do ; and by this means it often hap- 
pens , that , if one man builds and consecrates a temple to 
ndlv , another pulls it down . 

Locke, Do you think it beneficial to human society , to 
have all temples puUed down ? 

Bay It, I cannot say that I do . 

Locke, Yet I find not in your writings any mark of dis* 
tinction , to show us which you mean to save . 

Bayle, A true philosopher , like an impartial historian » 
must be of no sect . , 

Locke, Is there no medium between the blind zeal of a 
sectary , and a total kidifTerence to all religiixi f 

Bayle, With regard to morolit^^ , I was not indiflfbrent • 

Locke, How could you then be indUferent with regard to 
the sanctions religion gives to morality ? How comd you 
pubUsh what tends so mrectly and apparently to weaken in 
mankind the belief of those sanctions ? Was not this sa* 
crificing the great interests of virtue to the little motives 
ofvamty^ 

Bayle, A man may act fandiscreedy , but he cannot do 

wrong , by declaring thait , which , on a fall discussion of 

the question , he sincerely thinks to be true . 

> Locke, Ah enthusiast , who advances doctrines {prejtidi* 

dal to society , or opposes any that ai*e usefulto it , has the 
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strength of opinion, and the heat of a disturbed imagina- 
tion, to plead in alleviation of his fault. But your cool 
head and sotind judgment , can have no such excuse . I 
k,now ver;^ well there are passages in all your works, and 
those not tew , where you talk like a rigid moralist . I have 
also heard that your character wais irreproachably good . 
But when , in the most laboured parts of your writings , you 
sap the surest foundations of all moral duties , what avails 
it that in others , or in the conduct of your life , you appear- 
ed to respect them ? How many , who have stronger pas- 
sions than you had, and are desirous to get rid of tne curb 
that restrams them , will lay hold of your scepticism , to set 
themselves loose from all obligations of virtue ! What a 
misfortune is it to have made such a use of such talents ! 
It would have been better for you and for mankind ,if you 
had been one of the dullest of Dutch theologians , or the 
most credulous monk in a Portuguese convent . Ilie ricl\es 
rf the mind, like those of forttine, maybe employed so 
perversely , as to become a nuisance and pest , mstead of 
an ornament and support to society . 

Bayle, You are very severe upon me *— But do you count 
it no merit , no service to mankind , to deliver them from 
the fi*auds land fetters of priestcraft , from the deliriums of 
fanaticism » and from the terrors and follies of superstition ? 
Consider how much mischief these have done to the 
world ! Even in the last age , what massacres , what civil 
wars, what convulsi6ns of government, what confusion in 
society , did they produce ! Nay , in that ive both lived in , 
thougn much more enlightened than the former, did I not 
see them occasion a violent persecution in my own country ? 
and can you blame me for strikiilg at the root of these 
evils ? 

• Locke, The root of these evils , you well know , was false 
religion : but you struck at the true . Heaven and hell are 
not more different , than the system of faith- 1 defended , 
and that which produced the horrors of which you speak , 
Why would you ao fallaciously confound them togetner in 
some of your writings , that it reouires much more judgment , 
and a more diligent attention , tnan ordinary readers hs^e , 
to separate them again , and to make the proper distinc* 
tions r This , indeed , is the great art of the most celebrated 
free-thinkers . They recommend themselves to warm and 
mgenuous minds, by lively strokes of wit, and byargn* 
ments really strong , against superstition , enthusiasm , and 
priestcraft . But , at the same time , they msidiously throw 
the colours of these upon the fair face ottme reUgion , and^ 
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dress lier out in their garb , with a malignant intention to 
render her odious or despicable , to those who have not 
penetration enough to discern the impious fraud . Some of 
them mav have thus decdved themselves, as well as 
otiiers . Vet it is certain , no hook that ever was written 
by the most acute of Uiese gentlemen , is so repugnant to 
priestcraft , to spiritual tyranny , to all absurd superstitions , 
to all that can tend to disturb or injure society , as that gos- 
pel thev so much affect to despise . 

Bayie, Mankind are so made, that, when they have 
been over-heated, they cannot be brought to a proper 
temper ae^ain , till they nave been over-coded . My scepti- 
cism mignt be necessary to abate the fever and phrenzy 
of false religion « 

Locke. A wise prescription , indeed , to bring on a para- 
lytical state of the mind, (for such a scepticism as yours is 
a palsy, which deprives the mind of all vigour, and deadens 
its natural and vital powers,) in order to take off a fever » 
which temperance, and the milk of the evangelical doc- 
trines , would probably cure ! 

Bay It. I acknowledge that those medicines , have a g^reat 
power. But few doctors apply them untainted with the 
mixture of some harsher dnigs, or some unsafe and ridi- 
culous nostrums of their own . 

Locke. What you now say is too true w— God has given 
us a most excellent phVsic mr the soul, in all its diseases ; 
but bad and interested physicians, or ignoi'ant and con- 
ceited quacks , administer it so ill to the rest of mankind , 
that much of Uie benefit of it is unhappily lost . 

. Lord Lyttleton. 



CHAPTER Vin. 
PUBLIC SPEECHES. 

SECTION L 

Cicero against Verrxs. 

- 1. The time is come , Fathe^^ when that which has kng 
bedi wished for , towards allaying Che envy your order has 
been subject to ,and removing the imputaUons against trials* 
is effectually put in your power • An opinion has long pre- 
vailed, not only here at home, but likewise in foreign 
eountries , both dangerous to you , and pernicious to toe 
state ^— that, in prosecutions, men of wealth are always 
safe , however clearly convicted . 
3. There is now to be brought upon his ti4al before yoa , 
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to the confiision , I hcpe , of the propagators of this slandei^ I 

oas imputation » one whose life ana actions , condemn him 
in the opinion of impartial persons ; but who, according to 
his own reckoning, and declared dependence upon his 
riches , is already acouitted ; I mean Caius Verres . I de 
mand justice of you , Fathets , upon the robber of the pub 
lie treasury, the d);>pressor of Asia Minor and Pamphylia , 
the invader of the rights and privileges of Romans , the 
3coui^ and curse of Sicily . 

3. If that sentence is passed upbn him which his crimes 
deserve', your authority. Fathers, will be venerable and 
sacred in the eyes of the public: but if his great riches 
should bias you m his favour, I shall still gain one point ,^ — 
to make it apparent to all the world, that what was want- 
ing in this case , was not a criminal nor a prosecutor, but 
justice and adequate punishment. 

4. To pass over the shameful irregularities of Iris youth, 
what does his qusstorship , the first public employment he 
held , what does it exhibit , but one continued scene of 
villanies? Cneius Carbo, plundered of the public money 
by his own treasurer , a consul stripped and betrayed , an 
army deserted and reduced to want, a province robbed, 
the civil and religious rights of a people violated . 

5. The employment he held in Asia Minor and Pamphy- 
lia , what dia it produce but the ruin of those countries ? 
in which houses , cities , and temples , were robbed by him . 
What was his conduct in his praetorship here at home ? 
Let the plundered temples, and public works neglected, 
that h6 might embezzle the money intended for carrying 
them on , bear witness . How did he discharge the office 
of a judge? Let those who suffered by his injustice an- 
swer. 

6. But his praetorship in Sicily , ci*owns all his works of 
wickedness, and finisnes a lasting monument to his in- 
i&imy . The mischiefs done by him in that unhappy coun- 
try , during the three years of nis iniquitouis administration , 
are such, that many years, under the wisest and best of 
praetors, will not be sufficient to restore things to the con- 
dition in which he found them : for it is notorious, thSft, 
during the time of his tyranny, the Sicilians neither enjoy- 
ed the protection of their own original laws ; of the regula- 
tions made for their benefit by tne Roman senate , upon 
their coming under the protection of the commonwealth ; 
nor of the natural and unalienable rights of men . 

7. His nod has decided all causes in Sicily for these three 
years . And his decisions have bn'^ken all law , all prece 
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dentf, all right. The 'sums he has, by arbitraiy taxes 
and unheard-of impositions, extorted from the industrious; 
poor , ai*e not to be computed . 

8. The most faithful allies of tlie commonwealth , have 
been treated as enemies . Roman citizens have , like 
slaves, been put to death with tortures . The most atro- 
cious criminals, for money , liave been exempted fi*om the 
deserved punishments ; and men of the most unexception- 
able characters , condemned and banished unheard . 

9. The harbours , though sufficiently fortified , and the 
gates of strong towns , have been opened to pirates and 
ravagers . The soldierj* and sailors , belonging to a pro- 
vince under the protection of the commonwealth , hiive 
been starved to death ; whole fleets , to the great detriment 
of the province, suffered to perish . The ancient monu- 
ments of either Sicilian or Roman greatness, the statues 
of heroes and princes , have been carried off ; and the tem- 
ples stnpped of their images . 

10. Having, by his iniquitous sentences, filled the pri- 
sons with the most industrious and desei*vine of the peo- 
ple , he then proceeded to order numbers of Roman citi- 
zens to be strangled in the gaols: so that the exclamation, 
** I am a citizen of Rome !" which has often , in the most 
distant regions, and among the most baiH)arous people, 
been a protection , was of no service to them ; but, on the 
contrary , brought a speedier and a more severe punish- 
ment upon them . 

11. I ask now, Verres, what thou hast to advance 
against this charge ? Wilt thou pretend to deny it ? Wilt 
thou pretend, that any thing false, that even any, thing 
aggravated , is alleged against thee } Had any prince or 
any state , committed the same outn^ against the pn- 
vilege of Roman citizens , should we not think we had 
sufficient ground for demanding satisfaction ? 

12. What punishment ought, then , to be inflicted upon 
a tyrannical and wicked prstor, who dared, at no greater 
cUstance than Sicily , within sight of the Italian coast , to 
put to the infamous death of cruciflxion , that unfortunate 
and innocent citizen, Publius Gavius Cosanus, only for 
his having asserted his privilege of citizenship , and de- 
clared his intention of appealing to the justice of his coun- 
try , a^inst the cruel o[)pressor , who had unjustly coa 
fined him in prison at Syracuse , whence he had just made 
his escape } 

13. Tne unhappy man , arrested as he was going to em- 
bark for his native countiy , is brought before the wicked 
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prxtor . With eyes darting furjr, and a 'countenance dis- 
torted with cruelty , he orders the helpless victim of his 
rage to be stripped , and i-ods to be Drought : accusing 
him , but without the least shadow of evidence , or even 
of suspicion , of having come to Sicily as a spy . 

14. It was in vain that the unhappy man ciied out, «*I 
am a Roman citizen : I hare served under Lucius Pretius, 
who is. now at Panormus , and will attest my innocence J* 
The blood-thirsty prxtor , deaf to all he could urge in his 
'own defence , ordered the infamous punishment to be in- 
flicted . 

15. Thus, Fathers, was an innocent Roman citizen 
publicly maneled with scourging , whilst the only words he 
uttered, amidst his cruel suifenngs, were, "lam a Ro- 
man/ citizen!" With these he hoped to defend himself 
from violence and infamy. But of so little service was this 
privilege to him, t1)at, while he was thus asserting his 
citizenship , the order was given for his execution ,— for 
his execution upon the cross ! 

16. O liberty v-0 sound once delightful to eveiy Roman 
ear !— O sacred privilege of Roman citizenship !— once sa- 
cred !— now trampled upon .'—But what then ! Is it come 
to this .^ Shall an infenor maeistrate, a governor, who 
holds his whole power i>f the Roman people , in a Roman 
p!ovince , within sight of Italy , bind , scourge , torture with 
fire and red-hot plates of iron , and at last put to the infa- 
mous death of the cross , a Roman citizen ? 

17. Shall neither the cries of inniKence expiring in agony , 
nor the teai^s of pitying spectatoi^, nor the majesty of the 
Roman commonwealth, noi' the fear of the justice pf his 
coimtry , restrain the licentiousi and wanton cruelty of a 
monster, who, in confidence of his riches, stnkes at the 
root of liberty , and sets mankind at defiance ^ 

18. 1 conclude with expressing my hopes, that your wis- 
dom and justice , Fathers , will not , by suffering the atro- 
cious and unexampled insolence of Cams Verres to escape 
due punishment, leave room to apprehend the danger of a 
total subveraon of authority > and the introduction of gene- 
ral anarchy and confusion . Cicero's Orations. 

SECTION n. 

J^fteech o/'Adherbal to the Roman Senate, implormg 

tharprotection against Juourtha. 
Fathers! , 

1. It is known to jou , that king Micipsa, my father, on 
hi? death-bed , left m charge to Jugurtha , his adopted scm » 
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conJuTicdy with my unfortunate brother Hkmpsal and mv- 
self , the children of his own body , the administration of tne 
kingdom of Numidia , directing us to con^der the senate 
and people of Rome as proprietors of it. He charged us 
to use our best endeavours to be serviceable to the Roman 
commonwealth ; assuring us , that your protection would 
prove a defence against all enemies; and would be instead 
of armies , fortifications , and treasures . 

2. While my brother and I , were thinkmg of nothing; bat 
how to regulate ourselves according to the directions of our 
deceased father— Jugurtha— the most infamous of man- 
kind !*-breaking through all ties of gratitude and of com- 
mon humanity , and trampling on the authority of the Ro- 
man commonwealth-, procured the murder of my unfor- 
tunate brother; and has* driven me from my throne and 
native country , though he- knows I inherit , from my grand- 
father Massinissa , and my father Micipsa, the friendship 
and alliance of the Romans . 

3. For a prince to be reduced , by villany , to my distress- 
ful circumstances , is calamity enough ; but my misfortunes 
are heightened by the consideration — ^that I find myself 
obliged to solicit your assistance , Fathera , for the services 
done you l^ my ancestors, not for any I have been able to 
render you m my own person . Jugurthahas put«it out of my 
power to deserve any thine at your hands ; and has forced 
ftie to b^ burdensome *, before i could be usefol to you . 

4. And yet , if I had no plea , but my undeserved miseir — 
a once powerful prince , the descendant of a race of illus- 
trious monarchs , now , without any fault of my own , desti- 

' tute of every support , and reduced to the necessit)r of 
begging foreign assistance , agsunst an enemy who has seized 
my throne and my kingdom — if my unequalled distresses 
were all I had to plead — ^it would become the greatness of 
the Roman commonwealth , to protect the injured, and to 
check the triumph of daring wickedness over helpless in- 
nocence . 

5. But , to provoke your resentment to the utmost , Ju« 
gurtha has driven me from the very dominions, which the 
senate and people of Rome , gave to my ancestors ; and, 
from which , mv grand&ther , and my father, under your 
umbrage, expelled Syphax and the Carthaeinians. Thus, 
Fathers , ypfxt kindness to our family is defeated ; and iu* 
gurtha , in injuring me , throws contempt cpoii vou . 

6. O wretched prince ! Oh cruel reverse of foitune ! Oh 
fother Micipsa ! Is this the consequence of thy generosity; 
that he , whom thy goodness raised to an equality with 
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thy own diUdren , should be the murderer of thy children^" 
Must , then , the royal house of Numidiaalways be a scene 
of havoc and blood ? £^ 

7. WhUe Carthage remained, we suffered, as was to bj^ 
expected , all sorts of hardships from their hostile attacksV^ 
our enemy near ; our only powerful ally , the Roman com-"^^ 
monwealtn , at a distance . When that scourge of Africa 
Was rio more , we congratulated ourselves on the prospect 
of established peace. But, instead of peace, beliold the 
kingdom of NumicHa drenched with royal blood ! and the 
only surviving son of its late king , flying from an adopted 
muixlerer , and seeking that safety in foreign parts, which 
he cannot command in nis own kingdom . 

8. Whither— Oh ! whither shall 1 fly ? If I return to the 
royal palace of my ancestors, my father's throne is seized 
by the murderer of my brother . What can I there expect , 
but that Jugurtha should hasten to imbrue , in /riy blood , 
those hands which are now reeking with my brother's ? 
If I were to fly for refuge or for assistance to any other 
court, from what prince can I hope for protection, if the 
Roman commonwealth give me up ^ From my own family 
V friends , I have no expectations . 

9. My royal father .is no more . He is beyond the reach 
>t violence, and out of hearing of the complaints of his un- 
happy son . Were my brother alive , oar mutual sympa- 
Cjiy would be some alleviation . But he is hurried out of 
life , in his early youth , by the ve^y hand which should 
have been the last to injure any ot the royal family of 
Numidia . 

10. The bloody Ju^rtha has butchered all whom he sus- 
pected to be in mymterest. Some have been destroyed 
oy the lingering torment of the cross. Othei's have been 
given a prey to wUd beasts ; and their anguish made the 
sport of men more cruel than wild beasts . If there be any 
yet alive , they are shut up in dungeons , there to drag out 
A life more intolerable than death itself . 

11. Look down , illustrious senators of Rome I from that 
height of power to which you are raised, on the unexam- 
pled distresses of a prince , who is, by the cruelty of a 
wicked intruder, become an outcast from all mankind . 
Let not the crafty in^nuadons of him who returns murder 
for adoption , preiudice your judgment . Do not listen to 
the wretch who has butchered the son and relations of a 
king , who gave him power to »t on the same throne ¥dth 
Jiis own sons. 

12. 1 have been informed , that lie labours by his emissa** 
I. 
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,^ies to prevent yoor determining any thing agsunst him in 
nis absence ; pretending that I magnify my distress , and 
[^ight , for him , have st^d in peace in my own k;ngdom 
Q fit , if ever the time comes , wnentlie due vengeance fi-om 
(^^ove shall overtake him , he will then dissemble as I do • 
Then he, who now, hardened in wickedness « triumphs 
over those whom his violence has laid low, will, in his 
turn , feel distress , and suffer for his impious ingratitude to 
my father , and his blood-tliirstv cruelty to my brother . 

13. Oh murdered , butchered ferother ; Oh dearest to my 
heart— -now gone for ever from my sight .'—-but why should 
I lament his death ^ He is, indeed , deprived oi the blessed 
light of heaven , of life , and kingdom , at once , by the very 
person who ought to have been the first to hazara his own 
life , in defence of any one of Micipsa's family. But , as 
things are, my brother is not so much deprived of these 
comforts , as delivered from terror, from flight , from exile , 
and the endless train of niiseries which render life to me a 
burden . ^ ^ 

14. He lies full low , gored with wounds , and festering in ' 
his own blood. But he lies in peace . He feels none of . 
the miseries which rend my soul with agony and distraction , 
while. I am set up a spectacle to all mankmd , of thd uncer- 
tainty of human affairs . Sfi fai* from having it in my power 
to punish his murderer, I am not master of the means of 
securing my own life . So far from being in a condition to 
defend my Kingdom from the violence of the usurper, I am 
obliged to apply for foreign protection fbr my own person . 

15. Fathere ! Senators of Kome ! the arbiters of nations ! 
to you I fly for re&}^e from the murderous fury of Jugur- 
tha .—By your affection for your children ; by your love for 
your country ; by your own virtues; by the majesty of the 
Roman commonwealth ; by all that is sacred , and all that 
is dear to you —deliver a wretched prince from undeserved . 
unprovoked injury ; and save the kinjgdom of Numidia , 
which is your own property , from being the prey of vio- 
lence , usurpation , and cruelty . . Ballust. 

SECTION in. 
The Apostle Paul's noble Defence before Festus and 

Agrippa. 
1. Agrippa ssud unto Paul , thou art permitted to speak 
for thyself . — ^Then Paul stretched forth his hand, and an- 
swered fbr himself . I think myself happy , king Agrippa , 
because I shall answer for myself this day before tnee • 
concerning all the things whereof I am accused by the Jews : 
eiipecially , as I know tliee to be expeit in all customs and 
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questions which are among the Jews. >yherefore I be- 
seech thee to hear me patiently . 

2. My manner of life from my youth, which was at the 
first among my own nation at Jerusalem, know all the 
Jews, who knew me from the beginning, (if they would 
testify ,) that after the straitest sect of our religion , I lived 
a Pharisee . And now I stand and am judged for the hope 
ot the promise made by God to our fathers ; to which pro- 
mise, our twelve tiibes, continually serving God day 
and night , hope to come: and , for this hope's sake , 




incredible with 
thought 
Vith myself, that I ought to do many thinn contrary to 
the name of Jesus dFNazareth : and this I did in Jerusalem . 
Many of the ssunts I shut up in prison , having received 
autiiority from the chief priests : and When they were put 
to death, I gave my voice against them . And I often 
punk^ed them in every s>Dagogue , and compelled them 
to blaspheme ; and being exceedingly mad agaunst tliem , 
I persecuted them even unto strange cities. 

4. But as I went to Damascus , with authoritv and com- 
mission from the chief priests, at mid-day , O king ! I saw 
in the way a light from heaven , above the brightness of 
Uie sun , shining round about me , and them who journeyed 
with me . And when we were all fallen to the earth , I 
heard a voice speaking to me and saying,' in the Hebrew 
tongue, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? It is hard 
for thee to kick against the pricks . And I said , who art 
thou , Lord? And he repUea , I am Jesus whom thou per- 
secutest . 

5. But rise , and stand upon thy feet : for I have ap- 
peared to thee for this purpose , to msdce thee a minister , 

. and a witness both of these things which thou hast seen , 
and of those things in which I will appear to thee; deliver- 
ing thee from the people , and from tne Gentiles , to whom 
I now send thee , to open their eyes , and to turn them from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan to God ; 
that they may I'eceive forgiveness of sins , and inheritance 
amongst them who are sarctified by faith that is in me . 

6. Whereupon , O king Agrippa ! I was not disobedient 
to the heavemy vision ; but showed first to them of Da- 
mascus, and at Jerusalem, and through all the coasts of 
Judea, and then to the Gentiles, that they should repent , 
and turn to God , and do works meet for repentance . For 
these causes , the Jews caught me in the temple , and went 
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about to kill me . Having , however , obtained help from 
God , I continue to this day , witnessing both to small and 
great, saying no other things than those which the pro- 
phets and Moses declared should come; that Chri^ 
should suffer; that he would be the first who should rise 
from the deaid ; and that he would show light to the peo- 
ple 9 and to the Gentiles . 

7. And as he thus spoke for himself , Festus said , with 
a loud voice, "Paul, thou art beside thyself; much 
learning hath made thee mad ." But he repfied , I am nol 
mad, most noble Festus; but speak the words of truth 
and soberness. For the king know eth these things, be- 
fore whom I also speak freely . I am persuaded th^t none 
of these things are hidden from him : for this thing was 
not done in a comer. King Agrippa,believestthou the 
prophets? I know that thou believest. Then Agrippa 
said to Paul, "Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian y And Paul replied , <* I would to God, that not only 
thou , but also all that hear me this day , were both almost , 
and altogether such as I am , except these bonds .*** 

Acts xxvL 

SECTION IV. 

Lord Mansfield's Speech in the House of Peers, 1770, 
on the bill for preventing the delays of justice, by claim-' 
ing the Prruilege of Parliament. 
My Lords, 

1. When I conuder the importance of this bill to your 
lordships , I am not surprised it has taken up so mucn of 
your consideration. It is a bill, indeed, oi no common 
magnitude ; it is no less than to take awav from two thir^ 
of the legislative body of this great kingdom, certain 
privileges and immunities of which they have been long 
possessed . P^erhaps there is no situation the human mind 
can be placed m , that is so difficult and so trying, as when 
it is made a judge in its own cause. 

2. There is something implanted in the breast of man 
so attiiched to self , so tenacious of privileges once obtain- 
ed , that in such a situation , either to discuss with impar- 

♦ How happy was this great Apostle, even in the most peril* 
ous circumstances! Though under bonds and oppretision, his 
mind was free, and raised above every fear of man. WiDi 
what dig^nity and composure does he ,defend himself, and the 
noble cause be had espoused ; whilst he displays the mostcom- 
pasisionate and generous feelings, for those who were stranj|;en 
to the sublime religion by which he was animated ! 
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tiality , or decide with justice , has ever been held the sum- 
mit of all human virtue . Th.e bill now in question »put8 
your londships in this ven i>redicament ; and I have no 
doubt the wisdom of your oecision will convince the world » 
that where self-interest and justice , are in opposite scales, 
the latter will ever preponderate with your lordships . 

3. Privileges have been granted to legislators in all ages , 
and in all countries. The practice is rounded in wisdom ; 
and, indeed » it is peculiarly essential to the constitution 
of this country^ , that the members of both houses should 
be fi^e in their persons , in pases of dvil suits : for there 
may come a time when the safety and welfare of this 
whole empire, may depend upon their attendance in par- 
liament . I am far from advising any ^easure that would 
in Aitui:e endanger the state : but the bill before your lord- 
ships has, I am confident, no such tendency ;. for it ex- 
pressly secures the pei'tK)ns of membei-sof either house in 
all civil suits . 

4. This being the case , I confess , when I see many noble 
lords , for whose judgment I have a very great respect , 
standing up to oppose a bill which is calculated merely 
to fecihtate the recovery of just and legal debts, I am 
astonished and amazed . They , I doubt not, oppose the 
bill upon public principles : I would not wish to insinuate « 
that pnvate interest nad the least weight in their de- 
termination . 

5. The bill has been frequently proposed ,and as frequent- 
ly has miscarried : but it was always lost in the lower 
house . Little did I think , when it had passed the Com- 
mons, that it pQKSsibly could have met with such opposition 
here . Shall it be said , that you, my lords, the grand 
council of the nation , the highest judicial and legislative 
body of the realm , endeavour to evade , by privilege , those 
very laws which you enforce on your fellow subjects ? For- 
bid it justice?—! am sure, were Uie mWe lords as well 
acquainted as I am , with but half the difficulties and de- 
lays occasioned in the courts of justice , under pi^ence of 
privilege, they would not » nay, they could not, oppose 
this bill. 

6. I have waited with patience to hear what arguments 
might be urged^ against this bill ; but I have waited in 
vain : the truth is, there is no argument that can weigh 
against it. The justice andexp^ency of the bill, are 
such as render it self-evident . It is a proposition of that 
nature, which can neither be weakened by argument, 
nor entangled with sophistry b Much, indeed, has been 

I. 2 
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said by tome^ noble lords , on the wisdom of oar ancestors « 
and how differently they thought from us . They not only 
decreed , that privilege should prevent all civil suits front 
proceeding during the a^tting of paiiiament, but likewise 
grantied protection to the very servants of members 4 t 
shall say nothing on the wisdom of our ancestors; it might 
perhaps appear invidious : that is not necessary in the 
present case . 

7. I shall only say , that the noble lords who flatter 
themselves with the weight of that reflection , should re- 
member , that as circumstances alter , things themselves 
should alter . Formerly , it was not so fashionable either 
for masters or servants to run in debt , as it is at present . 
Formerly , we were not that great commercial nation we 
are at present ; nor formerly were merchants and raanu* 
facturers' members of parliament as at present . The case 
is now very diflerent : both merchants and manufactu- 
rers' are, with great propriety, elected members of the 
lower house. , 

8. Commerce having thus got into the legislative bodv 
of the kingdom , privilege must be done away . We all 
know , that the very soul ahd essence of trade , are regu- 
lar payments ; and sad experience teaches us , that there 
are men , who will not make their regular payments with- 
out the compulsive power of the law*. The law then 
ought to be equally open to all . Any exemption to par- 
ticular men , or particular ranks of men , is, m a free and 
commercial country , a solecism of the grossest tiature . 

9. But I will not trouble your lordships witt arguments 
for that , which is siifliciently evident without any . I shall 
only say a few words to some noble lords , who foresee much 
inconvenience , from the persons of their servants being 
liable to be arrested . One noble lord observes , That the 
coachman of a peer may be arrested , while he is driving 
his master to the House, and that, consequently, he win 
not be able to attend his duty in parliament . If this were 
actually to happen , there are so many methods by whicb 
the member might still get to the House , that Ician ha^ly 
think the noble lord is serious in his objection . 

10. Another noble, peer said. That, by this bill, oA<e^ 
might lose his most valuable and honest servants. Thdb 
I hold to be a contradiction in terms : for he can neither be 
a valuable servant , nor an honest man , "h^io gets into 
debt, which he is neither able nor willing to pay , tiU com* 

Selled by the law . If my servant, by unforeseen acci- 
enU , has got into debt, and I still wish to retain him, I 
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certainly wocfld pay the demand. Butiipon no principle 
of Ubet^ le^slation whatever , can my servant have a 
title to set his creditors ,at defiance, while , for forty shil- 
lings only , the honest tradesman may he torn from his 
family » and locked up ia a gaol . It is monstrous injiktice f 
I flatter myself , howe'/er , the determination of this day, 
will entirely put an end to all these partial proceedings for 
the future , by passing into a law the. bill now under your 
lordships' consideration . 

. 11. 1 now come to r.peak upon what, indeed,! would 
have gladly avoided, had I not been particularly pointed 
at , for the part I have icaken in this bill . It has been said , 
by a noble lord on my Heft hand, that I likewise am run 
ning the race of popularity . If the noble lord means by 
popularity , that applati se bestowed by after*a^es on good 
and virtuous actions , I have lon^ been strugglmg in that 
race: to what purjjoai^, alUtrying time can alone de- 
termine . 

12. But if the noble lord means that mushroom popu- 
larity , which is raised v without merit, and lost without a 
crime, he is much mistt\ken in his opinion. I defy the 
noble lord to point out a single action of my life , in which 
the popularity of the timt^s ever had the smallest influence 
on my eleterminations . J thank God, I have a more per- 
manent and steady rule tor my conduct,— the dictates of 
my own breast . 

13. Those who have foregone that pleasing adviser , 
and given up their mind to be the slave of every popular im- 
pulse, I sincerely pity: I pity them still more, if their 
Vanity leads them to mists ke the shouts of a mob for the 
trumpet of fame . — ^Expeiience might inform them , that 
«nany , who havie been saluted with the huzzas of a crowd 
^eme day, have received their execrations the next; and 
imany , who, by the popularity of. their times ^ have been 
tndld tm as spotless patriots, have, nevertheless , appeared 
tfpon^e^storian'spage, \rhen truth has triumphed over 
delusion , the assassins of liberty . 

14. Why then the noble lord can think I amambitious of 
presoit popvdarihr , that echo cf folly , and shadow of re- 
mown , I am at a loss to determine . liesides , I4o not know 
itiiat the bill now before your lordships , will be popular : 
IcfiAepends much upon the caprice of the day . It may not 
be pnopular to compel people to pay their debts ; and, in 
that case , the present must be a very unpopular bill . 

15. It may not be popular either to take away any of the 
rrivilejces'of p^liament; for I very well remember, and 
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many of your lordships may remierober, that, not long 
ago, the popular cry was for the Extension of privile^; 
and so far did they carry it at that time , that it was said, 
the privilege protected members even in criminal actions; 
nay , such ,was the power of populai* prejudices over weak 
minds , that the very decision of some ol the courts, were 
tinctured with that doctrine^ It waet undoubtedly an abs« 
mmable doctrine. I thought so theti , and I think so still : 
but , nevertheless , it was a popular dpctrine , and came im- 
mediately from those who are calledfthe friends of libeity ; 
how deservedly , time will show . | 

1^. True liberty , in my opinion . can only exist when 
justice is equally administered to aU ; to the king and to 
the beggar . Whe^ is the justice then , or where is the law , 
I that protects a member of parliainent, more than any 
other man , from the punishment due to his crimes i The 
laws of this country allow of no jilace , nor any employ- 
ment , to be a sanctuary for crimes t and where I have the 
honour to sit as judge, neither royal favour, nor popular 
applause , shall protect the guilty w 

17. 1 have now only to beg pardMi for having emplcr^ed 
so much of your lordships" time \ and I a^ sorry a bill , 
fraugl^t with so many good consequences , h&s not met with 
an abler advocate : out I doubt n^t your lordships' deter- 
mination will convince the world , that a bill , ^colated 
to contribute so much to the equa( distribution of justice a» 
the present , requires with your lordships but very little 
support . 

SECTION V. 
An MdresB to young fiermmw. ' 
1. 1 INTEND., in this address, p show you the importance 
of beginning early to give serioi^s attention- to your conductor 
As soon as you are capable of reflection, yo» most perceive 
that there is a rieht and a wrong in human actions. Youi 
see, that those who are bom with the same advantages of 
fortune, are not all equally proiperous in the course o» life:^. 
While some of them, by wise and steady conduct, attain 
distinction in the world, and pass th^r day» with comfort 
and honour ; others, of the same rank, by mean and viciou9 
^ behaviour, forfeit the advantages of their birth ^ inTolre 
themselves in much misery ; and end in being a ^s^^race 
to their friends, and a buVden on society. 

2. Early, then, may you learn, that it is not on the exter- 
nal condition in which you find yourselves placed, but o» 
the part which you are to act, that yout welfare or unhap- 
piness, your honour or infamy, depcnda Now, when be- 
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ginning to act that part, -what can be of greater moment, 
uianto regulate your plan of conduct with the most serious 
attention, before you have yet committed any tatal or irre-* 
trievable errors? 

3. lif instead of exerting reflection for this valuable pur- 
p6se, you deliver yourselves up, at so critical a time, to 
sloth and pleasures ; if you refuse to listen to any. counsel- 
lor but humour, or to attend to any pursuit except that of 
amusement ; if you allow yourselves to float loose and cai'e- 
less on die tide of life, ready to receive any direction which 
the current of fashion may chance to ^ive you; what can 
you expect to follow from such beginnmgs ? 

4. Wnile so m^ny around you, are underg9ing'the sad 
consequences of a like indiscretion, for what reason shall 
not those conseouences extend to you ? Shall you attain 
success without that preparation, and escape dangers with- 
out that precaution, which are required of others ? Shall 
happiness grow up to you, of its own accord, and solicit 
your acceptance, when, to die rest of mankind, it is the 
ihiit of long cultivation, and the acqui^tion of labour a^d 
care? 

5. Deceive not yourselves with those arrogant hopes^— 
Whatever be your rank. Providence will not, for your 
sake, reverse its established order. The Author of your 
bdng hath enjoined you to ** take heed to your ways ; to 
ponder the paths of your feet ; to remember your Creator 
in the days of your youth." 

6. He nath decreed, that thev only ** who seek after wis- 
dom, shall And it;. that fools snail be afflicted, because of 
their transgressions ; and that whoever refuseth instruc- 
tion, shall destroy his own soul." By listening to these ad- 
monitions, and tempering the vivacity of youth with a pro- 
per mixture of serious thought, you may ensure cheer- 
fulness for the rest of life; but by delivering yourselves up 
at present to ^ddiness and levity, you lay the foundation 
of tasting heavmess of heart. 

7. When you look forward to those plans of life, which 
either your circumstances have suggested, or your friends 
have proposed, you will not hesitate to acknowledge, that 
in orderto pursue them with advantage, some previous dis* 
cipline is I'ecjuisite. Be assured, that whatever is to be 
your profesaon, no education is more necessary to your 
success, than the acquirement of virtuous dispositions and 
habits*— This is the universal preparation for every cha- 
racter, and every station in life. 

8. Bad as the world is, respect is always paid to virtue- 
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In the usual course of human affairs, it will be foun4» that a 
plain undei^standing, joined with acknowledged worth, con* 
tributes moi'e to prosperity, than the brightest parts with- 
out probity or honour. Whether science or business, or 
public life, be your aim, virtue still enters, for a principal 
share, into all those great departments of society, it is 
connected with* eminence, in every liberal art; with repu- 
tation, in evei7 branch of fair and useful business ; with 
distinction, in every public station. 

. 9. The vigour which it gives the mind, and the weight 
which it adds to character; the .generous sentiments 
which it breathes; the undaunted spirit which it ius]jires; 
the ardour of diligence which it quickens ; the freedom 
which it procures from pernicious and dishonoumble 
avocatioils; are the foundations of all that is highly 
honourable, or greatly successful among men. 

10. Whatever ornamental or engaging endowments you 
now possess, virtue is a necessary r^uisite, in order to 
their shining with proper lustre. ' Feeble are the attrac- 
tions of the feurest form, if it be suspected that nothing 
within, corresponds to the pleasing apprearance without. 
Short are the triumphs of wit, when it is supposed to be 
the vehicle of malice. 

11. By whatever means you may at first attract the at- 
tention, you can hold the esteem, and secure the hearts of 
others, only by amiable dispositions, and the accomplish- 
ments of the mind. These are the qualities whose influ- 
ence will last, when the lustre of all that once sparkled 
and dazzled has passed away. 

12. Let not then the season of youth be barren of im 

Srovements, so essential to your future felicity and honour 
fow is the seed-time of life ; and according to ** what 
vou sow, yoju shall reap." Your character is now, under 
I)ivine Assistance, of your own forming ; your fate is, in 
some measure, put into your own hands. 

13. Your nature is as yet pliant and soft. Habits have 
not established their dominion. Prejudices have not pre- 
occupied your understanding. The world has not had 
time to contract and debase your affections. All your 
powers are more vigorous, disembarrassed, and free* than 
they will be at any niture period. 

14. Whatever impulse you now give to your desires and 
passions, the direction is likely to continue. It will form the 
channel in which yo»ir life is to run ; nay, it mav determine 
its everlasting issue. Consider, theii, the employment of 
this important period, as the highest trust which shall ever 
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be committed to you ; as in a great measare,'decisive of your 
happiness in time, and in eternity. 

15. As in the successioii of the seasons, each, by the inva- 
riable laws of nature, affects the productions of what is next 
in course ; so, in human life, every period of our age, accord- 
ing as it is well or ill spent, influences the happiness of that 
which is to follow. Virtuous* youth, gradually brings for- 
ward accomplished and flijunshing manhood; and such 
manhood, passes of itself, without uneasiness, into respect- 
able and tranquil old age. ' , 

16. But when nature is turned out of its regular course, 
disorder takes place in the moral, just as in the vegetable 
world. If the spring put forth no blossom^ in summer there 
wfll be no beauty, and in autumn, no fruit : so, if youth be' 
trifled away without improvement, manhood will probably 
bjs contemptible, and old age miserable. If the beginnmgs 
of life have been "vanity," its latter end can scarcely be 
any other than ** vexation of spirit." 

17. 1 shall finish this address, with calling ^our attention 
to that dependence on the blessing of Heaven, which, umidst 
all your endeavours afker improvement, you ought con- 
tinually to presence. It is too common with the young, even 
when they resolve to tread the path of virtue and honour, 
to set out with presumptuous c^^dence in themselves. 

18. Trusting to their own abilitRs for carryingj them suc- 
cess^lly through life, they are careless of applying to God, 
or of deriving any assistance from what they are apt to 
reckon the gloomy discipline of religion. Alas ! how little 
do they know the dangers which awdt them } Neither 
human wisdom, nor human virtue, unsupported by religion, 
is equal to the trying situations which often occur in life. 

19. By the shock of temptation, how freouently have the 
most virtuous intentions been overthrown ? Under the pres- 
sure of disaster, how often has the greatest constancy sunk ? • 
** Every good, and every perfect gut, is from above. Wis- 
dom and virtue, as well as <' riches and honour, come from 
God.** Destitute of his favour, you are in no better situa- 
tion, with all your boasted abilities, than orphans left to 
wander in a trackless desert, without any guide to conduct 
theni, or any shelter to cover them from the gathering 
storm. 

20. Corr^t, then, this ill-founded arrogance. Expect not, 
that your happiness can be independent of Him wno made 
you. By faith and repentance, apply .to the Redeemer of 
the world. By piety and prayer, seek the protection of the 
God of heaven. 
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21. 1 coiiclude with the solemn words, in which a great 
prince delivered his dying charge to his son : words, which 
cvory young person ought to consider as addressed to him- 
self, and to engrave deeply on his heart : •* Solotncm, vnj 
son, know thou the God of thy fathers ; and serve hira with 
a perfect heart, and with a willing mind. For the Lord 
searcheth all hearts, and understandeth all the imagina- 
tions of the thoughts. If thou seek hira, he will be round 
of thee ; but if thou forsake hiixi, he will cast thee off" for 
ever." / Blaip 



CHAPTER IX. . 
PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 
SECTION L 

Earthquake at Calabria, in the year 1638. 

1. AN accourtt of this dreadful earthquake , is given by the 
celebrated father Kircher . It happened whilst he wa» on 
his journey to visit Mount ^tna, and th« rest of the won- 
ders diat lie towards the South of Ital} . Kircher is con- 
sidered , by scholars, as one .of the greatest prodigies of 
learning . ** Having hired a boat , in company with four 
more , (two friars of the order of St. Francis , and two se- 
culars ,) we launched frc^ the harbour of Messina, in Si- 
cily, and arrived, the same day, at the promontoiy d 
Peloi-us . Our destination was for the city of Euphsmia , 
in Calabria , where we had some business to transact, and 
where we designed to tarry for some lime . 

2. " However , Providence seemed willing to cross out 
design ; for we were obliged to continue three days at Po 
lorus , on account of the weather ; and though we often put 
out to sea , yet we were as often driven back . At length , 
wearied with the delay, we resolved to prosecute our 
voyage ; and , although the sea seemed more than usually 
agitated , we ventured forward . 

3. *• The gulf of Charybdis , which we approached , seem 
ed whirled round in such a manner, as to form a vast 
hollow, verging to a point in the centre . Proceeding on* 
ward , and tumuig my eyes to ^tna, I saw it cast forth 
large volumes of smoke , of moimtainous sizes , which en-» 
tirely covered the island , and blotted out the very shores 
from my view . This , together wiUi the dreadftil noise , 
and the sulphurous ^ench which was strongly perceived , 
filled me with appfehensions , that some more dreadful 
calamitv was impending . 

4. ** Tl«i sea itself seemed to wear a very unusual appear* 
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ance : they -who have seen a lake m a violent shower of 
rain , covered all over with bubbles , will conceive some idea 
of its agitations . My surprise was still increased , by the 
calmness and serenity of the weather ; not a breeze , not a 
cloud , which might oe supposed to put all nature thus into 
motion .^ I therefore wamea my companions , that an earth* 
qu^e was approaching; and, after some time, making 
K>r Uie shore with all possible diHgence, we landed at 
Tropxa, happy and thankful for naving escaped the 
threatening d^n^ers of the sea . 

5. "But our triumphs<at land were of short duration ; for 
we had scarcely arrived at the Jesuits' College , in that my , 
when our ears were stunned with a horrid sound , resem- 
bling that of an infinite number of chariots , driven fiercely 
forward ; the wheels rattling , and the thongs cracking . 
^oon after this , a most dreadful earthquake ensued ; the 
whole tract upon which we stood seemed to vibrate , as if 
we were in the scale of a balance that continued wavering . 
This motion , however , soon grew more violent ; and being 
no longer able to keep my legs , I was thrown prostrate 
upon the ground. In the meantime, the universal ruin 
ffpund me, redoubled my amazement. 

6. "The crash of falling houses , the tottering of towers , 
and the groans of tlie dymg , all contributed to raise my 
terror and despair . On every side of me , I saw nothing 
but a scene of ruin ; and danger threatenine; wherever I 
should ily . I recommended myself to Goof, as my last 
great refuge . 

7. "At that hour, O how vain was every sublunary hap- 
piness .' Wealth , honour , empire , wisdom ', all mere useless 
sounds , and as empty as the bubbles of the deep ! Just 
standing on the threshold of eternity , nothing but Uod was 
my pleasure ; and the nearer I approached , I only loved 
him the more . 

8. " After some time*, however , fin^g that I remauied 
mihurt , amidst the general concussion , I resdved to venture 
tor safety ; and running as fast as I could, I reached the 
shore, but almost terrified out of my reason . I did not 
search long here , tSU I found the b<»t in which I had landed , 
and my^ companions also , whose terrors were even greater 
than mine . Our meeting was not of that kihd , where eveiy 
one is desirous of telling his own happy escape ; it was afi 
^ence , and a gloomy dread of impen&ng terrors. 

9. "Leavine this seat df desolation , we prosecuted our 
voyage along the coast ; and the next day came to Rochetta. 
where we ]bande4 > akhbogh the earth stiU Qootinue^ 
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lent agitajdons . Bat we had scarcely arrir^ at oar inn , 
when we were once more obliged to Tecum to the boat ; and , 
in about half an hour , we saw the greater part of the 
town , and the inn at which we had put up , dashed to the 
ground, bur^g the inhabitants beneath the ruins. 

10. ** In this manner , proceeding onward in our little ves^ 
sel , finding no safety at land, and yet, from the smallness 
of our boat , having but a very dangerous continuaijce at 
sea , we at length landed at Lopizium , a castle midway 
between Tropxa and Euphxmia , the city to which • as I 
said before, we were bound . Here, wherever I turned 
my eyes , nothing but scenes of ruin and horror appeared; 
towns and castles levelled to the ground ; Strambw , thou^ 
at sixty miles distance , belching forth flames in an unusual 
manner, and with a noise which I could distinctly hear • 

11. ''But ts%y attention was quickly turned from more re« 
mote , to cont^ons danger. The rumbling sound of an 
approaching earthouake , which we by this time were grown 
acquainted with , alarmed us for the consequences ; it every, 
moment seemed to ctow louder , and to approach nearer . 
The place on whicn we stood now began to shake most 
dreadfully : so that being unable to stand, my companions 
and I caught hold of whatever shrub grew next to us, and 
supported ourselves in that manner . 

12. ** After some time , this violent paroxysm ceasing* 
we again stood up , in order to prosecute our voya^ to 
Euphsmia , which lay within sig^ht . In the mean Ume , 
while we were preparing for this purpose , I turned my 
eyes towards the city , but could see oniy a frightful daax 
cloud , that seemed to rest upon the place . This the more 
surprised us , as the weather was so very serene . 

13. ** We waited, therefore, till the cloud had passed 
away ; then turning to look for the city , it was totally sunk . 
Wonderful to tell! nothine but a dismal and putnd lake 
was seen where it stood . We looked about to find some 
one that could tell us of its sad catastrophe , but could see 
no person . All was become a melancholy solitude ; a scene 
of hideous desolation . 

14 ** Thus proceeding pensively aJonf^, in quest of some 
human being that coula give us a little mformation, we at 
length saw a boy sitting by the shore , and appearing stupi- 
fied with terror . Ofhim , therefore , we inquired concern- 
ing the fate of the cit> ; but he could not be prevailed on 
to give us an answer . 

15. ** We entieated him , with every expression of tender- 
ess and pity to tell us; but his senses were qiute wn^t 
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up in thcTontemplation of the danger he had escaped . We 
onerexi him some victuals , but he seemed to loath the sight . 
We stai pei-sisted ih our offices of kindness ; but he only 
pointed to the place of the city, like one out of his senses, 
and then , runmng up into the woods , was never heard of 
after . Such was the fate of the city of Euphsemia . 

16. ** As we continued our melancholy course along the 
shore , the whole coast , for the space of two hundred miles , 
presented nothing but the remains of cities and men scat- 
tered , without a nabitation, over the fields. Proceeding 
thus along , we at length ended our distressful voyage by 
arriving at Naples , after having escaped a thousand dimgers 
both at sea and land ." Goldsmith. 

SECTION 11. 
Letter from Pliny to Geminius. 
1. Do we not sometimes observe a sort of people, who , 
though they are themselves under the abject dominion of 
every vice , show a kind of malicious resentment against the 
errors of others , and are most severe upon those whom they 
most resemble ? yet , surely a lenity of disposition , even in 
persons who have the least occasion for clemency them- 
selves , is of all virtues the most becoming . 

2. 1'he highest of all characters , in my estimation , is 
his , who is as ready to pardon the eri*ors of mankind , as if 
he were every day guilty of some himself; and, at the 
same time , as cautious of committing a fault , as if he never 
forgave- one . It is a rule then which we should , upon all 
occasions, bodi private and public, most religiously ob- 
serve i *• to be inexorable to our own failings , whue we treat 
those of the rest of the world with tenderness ; not except- 
ing even such as forgive none but themselves.*' 

3. 1 shall , perhaps , be asked , who it is that has given 
occasion to these reflections . Know then that a certain per- 
son lately — but of that when we meet — though, upon se- 
cond thoughts, not even then ; lest , whilst I condemn and 
exposf? his conduct , I shall act counter to that maxim I 
particularly recommend . Whoever, therefore , and what- 
ever heis, shall remain in silence : for though there may 
be some use , perhaps , in setting a mark upon the man , for 
the sake of example , there will be more, however, in 
sparing him , for the sake of humanitv . Farewell . 
\ NTelmoth's Pliny. 

SECTION III. 
Letter from Pliny to Marcellinus, on the death of an 

amiable i^oung ivoman. . 
1. I WRITE this under the utmost oppression of sorrow: 
the youngest daughter of my friend Fundanus > is dead i 
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Never surely was there a more agreeable, and more amia- 
ble young person , or one who better deserved to have en- 
joyed a long , I had almost s^ , an immortal life ! She had 
all the wisdom of age and discretion of a matron, joined 
with youthful sweetness and virgin modesty . 

2. With what an engaging fondness did she behave to her 
father ! How kindly and respectfully receive his friends ! 
How affectionately ti*eat all those v/ho, in their respective 
offices, had the care and education of her ! She emplo>'ed 
Qiuch of her time in reading , in which ^he discovered 
great strength of judgment ; she indulged herself in few di- 
versions , and those with much caution . With what for- 
bearance , with what patience , with what courage , did she 
endure her last illness ! 

3. She complied with all the directions of her physicians ; 
she encouraged her sister , and her father ; and , when all' 
her strength of body was exhausted , supported herself by 
the single vigour of her mind . That , mdeed , continued , 
^ven to her last moments, unbroken bv the pain of a lon|^ 
illness , or the terrors of approaching death ; and it is a re- 
flection which makes the loss of her so much the more to 
be lamented . A loss infinitely severe ! and more severe by 
the particular conjuncture in which it happened ! 

4. She was conti-acted to a most worth]^ youth ; the wed- 
dipg day was fixed, and we were all invited. — ^How sad a 
change from the highest joy , to the deepest sorrow ! How 
shall 1 express the wound that pierced my heart, when I 
heard Fundanus himself, (as ^nef is ever finding out cir- 
cumstances to aggravate its affiictiqn ») ordering the money 
he had designed to lay out upon clotnes and jewels , for 
her marriage , to be employea in myrrh and spices for her 
funeral ! 

5. He is a man of great learning and good sense , who has 
applied himself , from his earliest youth , to the noblest and 
most elevated studies : but all the maxims of fortitude 
which he has received from books , or advanced hidsdf , 
he now absolutely rejects; and every other virtue of his 
heart gives place to all a parent's tenderness. We shall 
excuse , we shall even approve his sorrow , when we coa- 
sader what he has lost * He has lost a daughter who re- 
sembled him in his manners , as well as his person ; and 
exactly copied out all her father . 

6. It his friend Marcellmus shall think proper to write 
to him , upon the subject of so reasonable a grief , let me re- 
mind him not to use the rougher arguments of consolation, 
and such as seem to carry a sort of reproof with them ; but 
those of kind and sympathizing humanity . 
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7, Time will render Jiim more open to *he dictates of rea- 
son : for as a fresh wound shrinks. bacK from the hand of 
the surgeon , but by degi ees submits to^ and even requires 
the means of its cure ; so a mind , under ^e nrst impressions 
of a misfortune , shuns and rejects all ai*guments of cdhso- 
lation , butat length , if applied with tenderness , calmly and 
willingly acquiesces in them • Farewell . 

Melmoth's Pliny. 
SECTION IV. 
On Disqgetion, 

1. 1 HAVE, often thou^t , if the minds of men were laid 
open, we should see but little difference between that of a 
wise man , and that of a fool . There are infinite reveries » 
numberless extravagances, and a succession of vanities, 
which pass through both . The great difference is , that the 
first knows how to pick and cull his thoughts for conversa- 
tion, by suppressing some, and communicating others; 
whereas the other lets them all indifferently fly oal^ woi*ds . 
This sort of discretion , however , has no place in private 
conversation between intimate friends . On such occasions , 
the wisest men very often talk like the weakest ; for, in- 
deed, talking with a friend, is nothing else than thinking 
aioud'. 

2. Tully has therefore very justly exposed a precept , de- 
livered by some ancient writers , That a man should live 
with his enemy in such a manner , as might leave him room 
to become histriend ; and with his friend , in such a manner , 
that, if he became his enemy , it should not be in his powjer 
to hurt him . The first part of this rule , which regaras our 
behaviour towards an enemy , is indeed very reasonable , 
as well as very prudential ; but the latter part of it , which 
regards our behaviour towards a friend, savours more of 
cunning than of discretion : and would cut a man off from 
the greatest pleasures of life , which are the freedoms of 
conversation with a bosom friend . Besides that, when a 
friend is turned into an enemy , the world is just enough to 
accuse the perfidiousness of nie friend , rather than the in- 
discreticHi of the person who confideo in him . 

3. Discretion does not only show itseJ in words , but in all 
the circumstances of action ; and is like an under-agent of 
Providence , to guide and direct us in the ordinary con- 
cerns of life . There are many more shining qualities in 
the mind of man , but there is none so useful as discretion . 
It is this , indeed , which gjives a value to all the rest ; which 
sets them at work in their proper times and places; and 
turns them to the advantage of the person who is possessed 
nf HiPm . Wtthnut it . learmne is oedantrv • and wit im- 
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pertinence ; virtac itself looks like weakness ; the best parts 
only qualify a man to be more sprightly in errors , and ac- 
tive to his own prejudice . 

4. Discretion does not only make a man the master of his 
own parts, but of other men's . The discreet man finds 
out the talents of those he conv^i^s with » and knows how 
to apply them to proper uses. Accordingly, if we lock. 
into particular communities and divisions to men , we may 
observe , that it is the discreet man , not the witty , nor the 
learned , nor the brave , wj^ guides the conversation , and 
igives measures to society . A man with great talents , but 
void of discretion , is like Polyphemus in the feble, strong 
and blind ; endued with an uTesistible force , which , foi 
want of »^t , is of no use tc him . 

^. Though a man has all other perfections yet if he 
wants discretion , he will be of no great consequence in the 
world ; on the contrary , if he has this ang^e talent in per^ 
fection, and but a common share of othere, he nmy do 
what he pleases in his particular station of life . 

6. At the same time th^ I think discretion the most use* 
fill talent a man can be master of , I look upon cunning to 
be the accomplishment of little , mean, ungenerous miiKls. 
Discretion points out the noblest ends to us , and pursues 
the most proper and laudable methods of attaining them . 
cunning has only private selfish aims , and sticks at nothing 
which may make them succeed . 

7. Discretion has large and extended views ; and , like a 
well-formed eye , commands a whole horizon : cunning is 
a kind of short-sightedness , that discovers the mmutest ob- 
jects which are near at hand , but is not able to discenr 
things at a distiqice . Discretion , the more it is discovered • 
gives a greater authority to the person who possesses it : 
cunning, when it is once detected, loses its force, and 
makes a man incapable ofbringing about even those events 
which he might have done « had he passed only for a plain 
man. 

8. Discretion is the perfection of reason , and a giude lo 
us in all the duties of lue : cunmng is a kmd of instinct , that 
only looks out after our immediate interest and welfare • 
Discretion is only found in men of strong sense and good 
understandings : cunmng is often to be met with in brutes 
themselves ; and in persons who are but the fewest removes 
from them . In short , cunning is only tiie mimic <i dis 
ci*etion; and it may pass upon weak men, in the same 
manner as vivacity is often mistaken for wit, and gravity » 
forwisdioni. 

% ThecMt«fa)U¥iiiehita«tQraltoA«icntitnaii. 
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makes him look forward into futurity, af)d<on»der what 
wiU be his condition millions of ages hence , as well as what 
it is at present ; He knows that the misery, or happiness 
which IS reserved for him in another world » loses nothing 
of its reality by being placed at so ereat a distance from 
him . The objects do not appear little to him because they 
are remote . He considers, that those pleasures and pains 
which lie hid in eternity , approach nearer to him every 
moment ; and will be pi-esent with him in tHeir full weig^ht 
and measure , as much as those piuns and pleasures which 
be feels at this ven; instant . For this reason , he is earful 
to secure to himsdf that which is the proper happiness of 
his nature , and the ultimate de»gn oThis being. 

10. He carries his thoughts to the end of every action , and 
considers the most distant, as well as the most immediate 
effects of it . He supersedes every little proq^ect of gain 
and advantage whicii offers itself here , it he does not find 
it consistent with his views of an hereafter. In.a word« 
his hopes are full of immortality ; his schemes are large 
and glorious ; and his conduct suitable to one who knows 
his true interest , and liow to pursue it by proper methods. 

Addison 
SECTION V. 
On the OfyuemTneni of our Thoughu, 

1. A MULTITUDE of cases occur, in which we are no less 
accountable for what we think, than for what we do. A^ 
first, when the introduction of any train of thought d^^endS 
upon ourselves, and is our voluntary act, by turning our 
attention towards such objects, awakening such passions, 
or engaging in such emidoyments,as we know must give a 
pecimar determination to our thoughts. Next, when 
thoughts, by whatever accident they may have been origi- 
nally sug^;e8ted, and indulged with deliberation and com- 
placency* 

% Thou{;h the mind has been passive in their reception, 
ahd, therefore free from blame ; yet, if it be active in their 
continuance, the euilt becomes its own. They may have 
intruded at first, like unbidden {[oes^s ; but ii^ when entered, 
they are made welcome, and kindly entertained, the case is 
the same as if they had been invited from the beginning. 

3. If we are thus accountable to God for thougnts cither 
voluntarfly introduced, or ddiberately indulg;ed, we are.no 
less so, in the last plac^ for those wmch find admittance 
into our hearts from supine negligence, from total relaaca- 
tioQ of attention, from auowing our ima^nation to rove with 
entire licens^ "like the eyes of tike foo^, towards the ends 
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4. Our minds aije, in this case, thrown open to folly and 
vanity. They are prostituted to every evil thing which 
pleases to take possession. The consequences must all be 
charged to our accotunt ; and in vain we plead excuse from 
>uman infirmity. Hence it appears, that the great object 
at which we are to aim in governing our thoughts, is, to take 
the most effectual measures for preventing the inti-oduction 
of such as are sinful ; and for hastening their expulsion, if 
they shall have introduced themselves without consent of 

the will. 

5. But when we descend into our breasts, and examine 
how far we have studied to keep this object in view, who 
can tell, ** how oft he hath offended V* In no article of reli- 
gion or m6nds are men' more culpably remiss, than in the- 
unrestrained indulgence they give to fancy : and that too, 
for the most part, without remorse. Since the time that 
reason began to exert her powers, thqpght, during our 
waking hours, has been active in every breast, without a 
moment's suspension or pause. 

6. The current of ideas has been always flowing. The 
wheels of the spiritual engine have circulated with perpetual 
motion. Let me ask, what has been the fruit of this mces- 
sant activity, with the greater part of mankind ? Of the 
innumerable hours that have oeen employed in thought, 
how few are marked with any permanent or useful efit^t } 
How many have either passed away in idle dreams ; or 
have been abandoned to anxious discontented munngs, to 
unsocial and malignant passions, or to irregular and crimi- 
nal desires ? 

7. Had I power to lay open that storehouse of iniquity 
which the hearts of too many conceal ; could t draw out 
and read to them a list of all the ima^nations they have 
devised, and all the pasaons they have mdulgeii in secret; 
what a picture of men should I present to themselves ! 
What crimes would they appear to have perpetrated in 
secrecy, which to their most intimate companions they 
durst not reveal 1 

8. Even when men imagine their thoughts to be innocently 
employed, they too commonly suffer them to r*m out into 
extravagant imaginations, and chin\erical plans jf what 
they would wish to attain, or choose to be, if Aey coud 
frame the course of things according to their desire. Thotich 
such employments of tancy come not under the same de- 
scription with those which are plainly crimind, yet wholly 
unblamable they seldom arc. Besides the waste of time 
which thcv occasion, and the misapplication which they in- ' 

dicate of those ihtelledllAl rwywenK thAt iirMPA tAMpn tn nx fnv 
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i^ixch nobler purposes, such romantic niecutatioos lead u* 
klways into the neighbourhood of forbiodeu regions. 
: 9. They place us on dangerous ground. The}[ ar^, for 
the most part, connected with some one bad passion ; tod 
they always nourish a giddy and frivolous turn of thought 
Th^y unfit the mind for applying with vigour to i^ational 
pur^its, or for acquiescing m sober plans of conduct. From 
that ideal world in which it allows itself to dwell, it returns 
to the commerce of men, unbent and relaxed, sickly and 
M tainted, averse to discharging the duties, and sometimes 
, disqualified even for relishing the pleasure&of ordinary life. 

SECTION TI, 
On the rvila which How from unreHramed ftaanom, 

1. Whek man revolted from his Maker , his passions re* 
belled against him^lf ; and, from beiUg ongintdly the 
ministers of reason, have become the tyrants en the soul • 
Hence, in treating of this subject, two things may be as- 
sumed as principles : first , that through the present w^ak*- 
ness of the understanding, our passions are often directed 
towards improper objects ; and next , that even when their 
direction is just , and their objects are. innocent, they per* 
petually tend to run into excess ; they always hurry us to* 
wards their ^ratification , with a blind and dangerous im<< 
petuosity . ' On these two points, then, turns the whole 
government of our passions : first, to ascertain the proper 
objects of t^eir pursuit ; and next , to restrain them m that 
pursuit , when they would carry us beyond the bounds df 
reason . 

2. If there is any passion which intrudes itself unseasona- 
bly into our mind , which darkens and troubles our judg* 
ment , or habitually cUscomposes our temper; which unfits 
us for properly discharging the duties , or disqualifies us for 
cheermll)^ enjoying the comforts of life , we may certainly 
conclude it to have gained a dangerous ascendant . The 
great object which we ought to propose to ourselves , is, to 
acquire a firm and steadfast mind , which the in&tuation of 
passion shall not seduce , nor its violence shake ; which , 
resting on fixed principles , shall , in the midst of contend- 
ing emotions, remain free , ^od master of itself; able to 
listen calmly to the vdc^ of conscience, and prepared to 
ot>ey its dictates without hesitation . 

3. To obtain , if possible , such command of passion , Is 
one of the highest attainments of the rational nature . Ar^ 
guments to show its importance ,crowd ugpn us from every 

auarter . If there be any fertile source ofvmschief to human 
fe , it is , beyond doubt , the misrule of pasn(»i . It is this 
which poisoDs the enjoyment of individuals, overtums the 
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order of societjr /and strews the patb of life with so many 
miseries , as to render it indeed tne vale of tears . 

4. All thos6 great scenes of public calatnitf , which we 
behold with astonishment and horror , ha/e originated from 
the source of violent passions ^ These have overspread the 
earth with bloodshed^ These have pointed the assassin's 
dagger , and filled the poisoned bowl . These , in every age , 
have furnished too copious materials for the orator's pa- 
thetic declamation , and for the poet's tragical song . When 
from public life we descend to private conduct , though 
passion operates not there in so wide and destructive a 
sphere , we shsdl find its influence to be no less baneful . 

5. 1 need not mention the black and fierce passions , such 
as envy , jealousy , and revenue , whose effects are obvious- 
ly noxious, and whose agitations are immediate misery ; 
but take any of the licentious and sensual kind . Suppose it 
to have unlimited scope ; trace it throu^h6ut its course , 
and we shall find that gradually , as it nses , it taints the 
soundness , and troubles the peace , of his mind over whom 
it reigns; that , in its progress, it engages him in pursuits 
which are marked either with danger or with shame ; that » 
in tiie end, it wastes his fortune, destroys his health, or 
debases his character ; and ag^avates all the miseries in 
which it has involved him. , with the concluding pangs of 
bitter remorse . Through all the st2^esx>f this fatal course , 
how many have heretofore run ? What multitndes do wc 
daily behold pursuing it, with blind and headlong steps } 

Blair. 
SECTION VII. 
(hi the profier state of our tentfier, ivith resftect to one 

another* 

1. It is evident , in the general , that if we ccmsuti either 
public welfare or private happiness, Christian charity 
ought to regulate our disposition in mutual intercourse . But 
as this great principle admits of several diversified appear- 
ances , let us consider some d the chief forms under which 
it oueht to show itself in the usual tenour of life . 

2. What , first, presents itself to be recommended , is a 
peaceable temper ; a disposition averse to give olfence , and 
desirous of cultivating harmony j and amicable mtercourse 
in society .This supposes yielding and condescendi(igman 
nei*s , unwillingness to contend with others about trifles 
and , in contests that are unavoidable , proper moderation 
of spirit . 

3. Such a temper isthe first principle of self-enjo}Tnent 
It is the basis of all order and nappmess among mankind • 
The positive and contentious , the rude , and quarrelsoiue , 
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are the bane of society . They seem destined to blast the 
small share of comfort , which nature has here allotted to 
man . Bat they cannot flisturb the peace of others , more 
than they break their own . The hurricane rages first in 
their own bosom , before it is. let forth upon the world . In 
the tempests which they raise , they are always tost , and 
frequently it is their lot to perish . ' 

4. A peaceable temper must be supported by a candid 
one , or a disposition to view the conduct of others with 
^Eumess and impartiality . This stands opposed to a jealous 
and suspicious temper, which ascribes every action to the 
worst motive , and throws a black shade over every cha- 
racter . If we would be happy in ourselves , or in our con- 
nexions with others, let us ^uard against this malignant 
a>irit . Let us study that chanty "which thinketh no evil ;'* 
tnat temper whicn , without degenerating into credulity , 
will dispose us to be just ; and which can allow us to observe 
an error , without imputing it as a crime . Thus we shall 
be kept free from that continual irritation , which ima- 
ginary injuries raise in a suspicious breast, and shall walk 
among men as our brethren , not as our enehiies . 

5. But to be peaceable , and to be candid, is not all that 
is required of a good man . He must cultivate a kind , ge- 
nerous ,and sympathizing temper , which feels for distress, 
wherever it is beheld ; which enters into the concerns of 
his friends with ardour , and to-all with whom he has in- 
tercoarse , b gentle , obli^g , and humane . How amiable 
appears such a disposition , when contrasted with a mali- 
cious or envious temper , which wraps itself up in its own 
narrow interest , looks with an evil eye on the success of 
others , and , with an unnatural satis&iction , feeds on their 
disappointments or miseries! How little does he know of 
the true happiness of life, who is a stranger to that inter- 
course of go6d offices and kind affections , which , b^ a pleas- 
ing charm , attaches men to one another , and circulates 
joy from heart to heiut ! 

6. We are not to imagine , that a benevolent temper 
finds no exercise, unless when opportunities offer of per- 
fofrming actions of high generosity , or of extensive utility . 
These may seldom occur. The condition of the greater, 
part of mankind , in a good measure , precludes them . But 
in the or^nary round of human affairs , many occasions 
daily present themselves , of mitigating the vexations which 
others suffer ; of soothing their minds ; of aid ing their in- 
teiest ; of promoting their cheerfulness or ease . Such oc- 
casions may relate to the smaller incidents of life . 

r> But let us remember, tliat of s^iall mcidents the sys- 
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tem of haman life is chiefly composed . The attentions 
which respect these » when suggested bv real benignity of 
temper , are often more matensd to the nappiness of those 
around us , than actions which carry the appearance of 
greater dignity and splendour . Ko wise or good man , 
ought to account any nues of behaviour as below his regard > 
which tend to cement the great brotherhood of mankind in 
comfoitable union . Particularly amidst that familiar in- 
tercourse which belongs to domestic life, all the virtues of 
temper find an ample range . * 

8. it is very unfortunate , that within that circle , -men too 
often thinlc tnemselves at liberty to give unrestrained vent 
to the caprice of passion and humour . Whereas there » on 
the contrary , more than any where else , it concerns them 
to attend to the government of their heart ; to check what 
is violent In their tempers^ and to soften what is harsh in 
liietr manners . For there the temper is formed . There « 
the real character displays itself. The forms of tlie 
world , disguise men when abroad . But within his own 
family , *every man is known to be what he truly is . 

9. In all our intercourse then with others , particularly in 
that which is closest and most intimate, let us cultivate a 
peaceable , a candid , a gende , and friendly temper . Thia 
m the temper to which , by repeated injunctions, our holy 
reli|;ton seeks to form us . This was the temper (tf Christ • 
This b the temper of Heaven . 

SECTION vin. 

Excelienee of the Hoiu Scrifiture^. 

1. Is it bigotry to believe the sublime truths of the Go*- 
pel, with foil assurance of £uth f I glory in such bigotry. I 
would not part with it for It thousand worlds. I congnttu* 
tate the man who is possessed of it ; for amidst all the vicis- 
^udes asid calamities of the present state, that man enjoys 
an inexhaustible fund of consolation, ai which it is not m. 
the power of fortune to deprive him« 

3.There is not a book on earth, so favourable to all the 
kind, and all the sublime affections ; or so unfriendly to 
hatred and persecution, to tyranny, to injustice, and every 
sort of malevolence, as ^le Goq)el. It breathes nothing 
tiiroughout, but mercy, benevolence^ and peace* 

3. Poetry is snbHme, when it awakens in the mind any 
great and good affection, as piety, or pdtriodsm, Thisisoi^ 
of the noblest effects of the art. The Psalms are remarka- 
ble, beyond all other writings, for their power of mq>iring 
devout emotions. But it is not in this respect only, that they 
are sublime. Of die divine nature, they contain the 
tiMt magnifioQnt dw w r ^rtift iiib that the sbiU of vim ^^n 
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comprehend. The hundred and fourth Psalm, in particolart 
displays the power and goodness of Providence, m creating 
ana preserving the.worlo, and the various tribes of animals 
in it with such majestic brevity and beauty, as it is in vain 
to look for in any human composition. 

4. Such of the doctrines of the Gospd as are level to hu- 
man capacity, appear to be agreeable to Uie purest truth, 
and the soundest moralitv. All the ^[eniiis ana learning of 
the heathen world ; all the penetration of Pythagoras, So- 
crates, and Aristotle, had never been able to produce such 
a system of moral duty, and so rational an account of Pro- 
vidence and of man, as are to be found in the New Testa- 
ment Compared, indeed, with this, all other moral and 
theological wisdom 

Loses, discountenahc'd, and Ukefolly.showv. Bsattib. ' 

SECTION IX. 

Reflections occasioned by a review of the blessings fironount 

eed by Christ on his discifiles^ in hia sermon on the mount, 

1. What abundant reason have we to thank God', that 
this large ^d instructive discourse of our blessed Redeem- 
er, is so particularly recorded by the sacred historian. 
Let every one Uiat <* haUi ears to near ," attend to it : for 
surely no man ever spoke as our Lord did on this occasion . 
Let us fix our minds in a posture of humble attention, that 
we may " receive the law from his mouth ." 

2. He opened it with blessings , repeated and most imporr 
tant blessings. But on whom are they pronounced^ and\ 
whom are we tseught to think the happiest of mankind ^ 
The meek and the humble ; the penitent and the merciful ; 
the peaceful and the pure ; those that hunger and Uiirsjt 
after righteousness; those that labour, but taint not under 
persecution ! Lord ! how different are thy maxims from 
those of the children of this world ! 

3. They call the proud happy ; and admire the ^y , the 
rich , the powerful , and the victorious . But let a vam world 
take its gaudy trifles , and dress up the foolish creatures 
that pursue them . May our souls i^are in that happiness , 
wbica the Son of God came to recommend and to procure ! 
May we obtain mercy of the Lord ; may we be owned as 
his children ; enjoy his presence , and inherit his kingd(XYi \ 
With these enjoyments , and these hopes , we will cheerfully 
welcome the lowest , or the most painful circumstances . 

4. Let us be animated to cultivate those amiable virtues , 
which are here recommended^ to us; this humilit]^ and 
meekness ; this penitent sense d sin ; thb ardent desire af- 
ter righteousness ; this compassion and purity ; this peace- 
fulness and'fortitude of soul ; and , in a vord , this umversal 
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ROodnesB which becomes as , as we sustain the character of 
• the salt of the earth ," and " the light of the world?' 

5. Is there not reason to lament , that we answer the cha- 
racter no better f is there not reason to exclaim with a 
good man in former Umes , ** Blessed Lord ! either these 
are not t'hy words « or we are not Christians !" Oh , season 
our hearts more effectually with thy grace ! Pour forth that 
divine oil on our Uonps ! Then shaU the flame brighten ; 
then shall the ancient honours of th)[ religion be revived; 
and multitudes be awakened and animated, by the lustre 
of it .« to glorify our Father in heaven ." Doodrioge. 

SECTION X. 
Schemes of life often Ut2isory, 

1. Omar, the son oi Hassan, had passed seventy-five 
years in honour and prosperity. The favour of three suc- 
cesnve califs had filled his house with gold and silver; and 
whenever he appear^ the benedictions of the people pro- . 
claimed his passage. 

3. Terrestrial happiness is of short ccxitinuance. The 
brightness of the ftame is wastinj^ its fuel ; the fragrant 
flower is passing away in its own odours. Th€ vigour of 
Omar b^an to fail ; the cutis of beauty fell from his head ; 
Strength departed from his hands; and ability from his 
feet. He gave back to the calif the keys of trust, and the 
seals of secrecy ; and sought no other pleasure for the i^e- 
mains of Me, tnan the converse of the wise, and the grati* 
tilde of the good. 

3. The powers of his mind were yet unimpidred. His 
chamber was filled by vi8itaqt9, m;er to catch the dictates 
of experience, and officious yo pay the tribute of admiration. 
Caleo, the son of the viceroy of Slgypt, entered every day 
early, and retired late. He was beautiful and eloouent : 
Omar admired his wit, and loved his docility. " Tell me,'* 
said Caled, ** thou to whose vqce nations have listened, and 
whose wisd<Hn is known to the extremities of Asia, tell me 
how I may resemblb Omar the prudent The arts by 
which thou hast gained power and preserved it, are to thee 
no longer necessary or useful ; impart to ipe the secret of 
thy conduct, and teach me the plan upon which thy wisdom 
has built thy fcrtune.^' 

4. " Young man/* said Omar, ^ it is of little use to form 

Slans of life. When I took my first survey of the world, 
I my twentieth year, having considered the various con- 
dSdkns of mankind* in .the hour of solitude I said thus to 
mysrif, leaning aeainst a cedair, which spread its branches 
over my head, « Seventy years are allowed to man ; I hav« 
yet fifty remsuning. 
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5. ** Ten years I wilt allot to the att^nment of knowledge- 
and ten I will pass in foreign countries ; I shall be learned, 
and tlierefore shall be honoui*ed ; ever)' city will shout at 
my arrival, and every student will solicit my friendship 
T wenty yeai-s thus passed, will store my mind with images^ 
which 1 shall be busy, through the rest of my life, in com- 
bining and con)paring. I shall revel in inexhaustible ao 
cumulations of miellectual riches ; 1 shall find new plea^ 
sures for e\'ery moment ; and shall never more be weary 
of myself. 

6. •• I will not, however, deviate too far from the beaten 
track of life ; but will try what can be found in female de- 
licacy. 1 wfll marrv a wife beautiful as the Houries, and 
wise as Zobeidc : with her I wilj live twenty years within 
the suburbs of Bagdat, in every pleasure that wealth can 
purchase, and fancy can invent. 

7. ** I will then retire to a rural dwelling, pass my days 
in obscurity and contemplation, and lie silently down on the 
bed of death. Through my life it shall be my settled re- 
solution, that I will never depend upon the smile of princes ; 
that I will never stand exposed to the artifices of courts ; I 
will never pant for pubhc honours, nor disturb my quiet 
with the affairs of state." Such was my scheme of lifc^ 
which I impressed indelibly upon my memory. 

8. ** The first part of my ensuing time was to be spent in 
search of knowledce^ and I know not how I was diverted 
from my deagn. I had no visible impediments widiout* 
nor any ungovernable passions within. I regarded know- 
ledge as the highest honour, and the most engaging plea- 
sure ; yet day stole upon day, and month glided after month, 
till I found that seven years of the first ten had vanished, 
a,nd left nothing bdiind them. 

9. " I now postponed my purpose of travelling ; for why 
should I go aoroad, while so much remained to be learned 
at home f I immured myself for four years, and studied 
the laws of the ^mpii-e. The fame of my skill reached the 
judges ; I was found able to speak upon doubtful (questions ; 
and was commanded to stana at the footstool of the calif. 
I was heard with attention ; I was considted with confi- 
dence ; and the lo\'e of pnuse &stened on my heart" 

10. "I still wished to see distant countries ; listened with 
rapture to the relations of travellers; and resolved some 
time to ask my dismission, that I might feast my soul with 
novelty: but my presence was always necessity; and the 
stream of business hurried me along. Sometimes I was 
f^^d lest I should be charged with incratitude : but I stiU 
proposed to travel, and therefore woula ilot confine mysdf 
Dv marriaee. — 
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11. *In my fiftieth year, I began to suspect that the time 
of ttavelling was past; and thought it best to lay hold on 
the felicity yet in my power, and indulge myself m domes- 
tic pleasures. But at fifty no man easily finds a woman 
beautiful as the Houries, and wise as Zobeide. I inquired 
and rejected, consulted and deliberated, tiU the sixty-se- 
cond year made me ashamed of wishing to marry. 1 had 
now nothing left but retirement; and for retirement I never 

* found a time, till disease forced me from public employment 

12. "Such was my scheme, and such has been its conser 
quence. With an insatiable thirst for knowledge, I trifled 
away the years of improvement ; with a restless desire of 
seeing different countries, I have always resided hi the 
same city ; with tl^e highest expectation of donnubial feli- 
city, I have lived unmarried ; and with unalterable resolu- 
tions of contemplative retirement, I am going to die with- 
in the walls of Bagdad.'* , Dr. Johnson. 

SECTION XI. 
^ The fileasurea of virtumia aensibility. 

1. The good effects of true sensibility , on general virtue 
and happiness, admit of no dispute . Let us consider its 
effect on the happiness of him who possesses it, and the 
various pleasures to which it ^ves him access . If he is 
master of riches or influence , it affords him the means of 
Increasing his o^vn enjoyment , by relieving the wants , or 
increasing the comforts of others . If he ccnnmands not 
these advantages ,yet all the comforts which he sees in the 

Possession of the deserving , become in some sort his , by 
is rejoicing in the good which they enjoy . 

2. £ven the face of nature, yields a satisfaction to him 
which the ^psensible can never know . The proftision of 

foodness, which he beholds poured forth on the universe, 
ilates his heart with the thought, that innumerable mul- 
titudes arovmd him , are blest and happy . 'When he sees 
the labours of men appearing to prosper , and views a 
country flouiishing in wealth and industry ; when he be- 
holds the roring coming forth in its beaut> , and reviving 
thedecayea face of nature ; or in atitumn , beholds the fields 
loaded with plenty , and the year crowned with all its 
fruits ; he lifts his affections with gratitude to the great 
Father of all , and rejoices in the general felicity and joy . 

3. It mav indeed oe objected , mat the same sensibility 
lays open the heart to be pierced with many wounds, from 
the distresses which abound in the world ; exposes us to 
frequent suffering from the participation which it commu- 
nicates of the sorrows , as well as of the joys of friendship. 
But kt it be considered , that tlie tender melancholy at 
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Bympath]^ , is accompanied with a sensatioq , which they 
who feel it would not exchange for the gratifications of the 
selfish. When the heart is strongly moved by any of the 
kind affections, even when it pours itself fortn in viituous 
sorrow , k secret attractive charm mingles with the pain*- 
ful emotion ; there is a joy in the midst of grief. 

^ Let it be farther considered , that the griefs which sen- 
sibility introduces ,are counterbalanced by pleasures which 
flow from the same source . Sensibility heightens in general 
the human powers , and is connected with acuteness in all 
our feelings . If it makes us more alive to some panful sen- 
sations, in return, it renders the pleasing ones more vivid 
and animated . 

^ 5. The selfish roan, langmshes in his narrow circle of 
pleasures . They are confined to what affects his own in- 
terest . He is obliged to repeat the same gratifications, till 
tiiey become insipid . But the man of virtuous sensibility , 
moves in a wider sphere of felicity . His powers are much 
more frequentiy called forth Into occupations of plea^ng 
activity . — Numberless occasions open to him of indulging 
his favourite taste. , by conveying satisfaction to others . O^ 
ten it Is in his power , in one way or other , to sooth the af- 
flicted heart , to cairy some consolation into the house of wo . 

6. In the scenes ot ordinary life , in the domestic and so- 
cial intercourses of men, the cordiality of his affections 
cheers and gladdens him . Every appearance , every de** 
scription of innocent happiness. Is emoyed by him . Every 
native expression of kindness and airoction amon^ others , 
is felt by nim , even though he be not the object of It . In 
a circle of frieaids enjoying one another, he is as happy as 
the happiest. 

7. In a word , he lived in a difierent sort of world , from 
that which the selfish man inhabits . He possesses a new 
sense that enables him to behold objects which the selfish 
cannot see . At the same time , his enjoyments are not of 
that kind which remain merely on thesurfiace of ihe mind- 
They penetrate the heai*t . They enlarge and elevate , they 
refine and ennoble it . To all the pleasing emotions of affec- 
tion , they add the dignified consciousness of virtue . 

8. Children of men ! men formed by nature to live and to 
feel as brethren ! how long will yecontmue to estrange your- 
selves from one another oy competitions and jealousies, 
when in cordial union ye might be so much more blest ? How 
long will ye seek your happiness in sdfish gratifications 
alone, neglecting mose purer and better sources of joy , 
which flow from the affections and the heart ? ^ 

ir 2 BtAiB ^ 
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SECTION XII. 

On the true honour of Man. 

1. The proper honour of man anses not from some of 
those splendkl actions and abilities, which excite high ad- 
miration. Courage and prowess, military renown, signdL 
victories and conquests, may render the name of a man fa- 
mous, without rendering his character truly honourable. 
To many brave men, to many heroes renowned in story, 

we look up with wonder. Their exploits are recorded. 1 

fheir praises are sung. They stand, as m an eminence, I 

above tne rest of mahkmd. Their eminenc^ nevertheless, 
may not be of that sort, before w,hich we bow with inward 
esteem and reject. Something jnore is wanted for that 
purpose, than the conquerii^ arm, and the intrepid mind.^. 

2. The laurels of the warrior must at all times be dyed in 
blood, and bedewed with the tears of the widow and the 
orphan. But if they have been stained by rapine and in- 
humanity ; if sordid avarice has marked his character ; or 
low and gross sensuality has degraded his life ; the great 
hero sinks into a little man. What, at a distance, or on a 
superficial view, we admii'edt becomes mean, perhaps 
odious, when we examine it more closely. It is like tne 
Colossal statue, whose immense dze struck the spectator 
afar off with astonishment; but when nearly viewed, it ap- 
pears disproportioned, unshapely, and rude. 

3. Observations of the same kind may be applied to all 
the reputation deipved from civil accomplishments ; from 
the renned politics of the statesman, or the literary efforts 
of genius and erudition. These bestow, and within certsun ' 
bounds ought to bestow, eminence and distinction on men. 
They discover talents which in themselves are shining; 
and which become highly valuable, when eniployed in ao- 
vancing the good of mankind. Hence, they frequently give 
rise to fame. But a distinction is to be made between fame 
and true honour. 

4. The statesitian, the orator, or the poet, may be famous; 
while yet the man himself is lar from Deing honoured. We 
envy his abilities. We wish to rival them. But we would 
not choose to be clashed with him who possesses them. 
Instances of this sort are too often found in ever) record of 
ancient or modem history. 

5. From aU this it follows, that in order to discern where 
man's true honour lies^ we must look, not to any adventi- 
tious circumstances of fortune : not to any single sparkling 
quality ; but to the whole of what forms a man ; what en- 

' j& him, as such, to rank high among that cl^ss of beings 
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<o which he belongs ; in a word, we must look to the mind 
uid the soul. 

6. A mind superior to fear, to selfish interest and corrui>- 
(ion ; a mind governed by the principles of uniform recti- 
iude and integrity ; the same in prosperity and adversity ; 
which no bribe can seduce, nor terror overawe ; neither by 
pleasure melted into effeminacy, lior by distress sunk into 
dejection : such is the mind ^hich forms the distinction and 
eminence of man. 

r. One who, in no situation of life, is either ashamed or 
afraid of discharging his duty, and acting his proper part 
with firmness and constancy ; true to the God whom he 
worships, and true to the faith in which he professes to be- 
lieve ; mil of affection to his brethren of mankind ; faithful 
to his friends, generous to his enemies, warm with compas* 
sion to the imfortunate ; self-denying to little private mte- 
rests and pleasures, but zealous for public interest and hap- 
piness; magnanimous, without being proud; humble, with- 
out being mean ; just, without b^ing harsh ; nmple in his 
manners, but maiuy in his feelings ; on whose word we can 
entirely rely ; whose countenance never deceives us ; whose 
profesnons of kindness are the effusions of his heart: one, 
m fin^, whom, independently of any views of advantage, we 
should choose for a superior, could tnist in as a friend, and 
could love as a brother-— this is the man, whom, in our 
heart, above all others, we do, we must honour. — ^Blair. 

SECTION xin. 

The influence of Devotion on the hafifimesa of life, 

1. Whatever promotes and stren^nens virtue, what- 
ever calms and regulates the temper, is a source of happi- 
ness. Devotion produces these effects in a remarkaole 
degree. It inspuies c6m{>osure of spirit, mildness, and 
benigjnity ; weakens the painful, a;id cherishes the pleasing 
emotions ; and, by these means, carries on the life of a pious 
man in a smooth and placid tenour. 

2. Besides exerting this habitual influence on the mind, 
devodon opens a field of enjoyments, to which the vicious 
are entire strangers; enjo)rments the more valuable, as 
they peculiarly belong toretirement, when the world leaves 
us ; and to advernty, when it becomes our foe. These are 
the two seasons, for which every wise man would most wi^ 
to provide some hidden store of comfort. 

3. For let him be placed in the most favourable situation 
which the human state admits, the world can neither always 
amuse him, nor always shield him from distress. There 
win be many hours of vacuity, and many of dejection, in 
hbUfe. If he be a stranger to God, and to devotion, liov 
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dreary will the gloom of solitude often prove ! With what 
oppressive weight will sickness^ disappointment, or old age, 
fall upon Ills spirits ! 

4. But for those pensive periods, the pious man has a re- 
lief prepared. From the tiresome repetition of the com- 
mon vanities of life, or from the pamful corro»on of its 
cares and sorrows, devotion transports him into a new 
region ; and sun*ounds him there with such objects, as are 
the most fitted to cheer the dejection, to calm the tumults, 
and to heal the wounds of his heait. 

5. If the world has been empty and delusive^ it gladdens 
him with the prospect of a higher and better order of 
things, about to rise. If men have been ungrateful and 
base, it displavs before him the faithfulness of that Supreme 
Being, who, though every other friend fail, will never foi> 
sake him. 

6. Let us consult our experience, and we shall find, that 
the two greatest sources of^inward joj^, are, the epcercise of 
love directed towards a deserving object, and the exercise 
of hope terminating on some hi^a and assured happiness. 
Both these are supplied by devotion ; and therefore we have 
no reason to be surprised, if, on some occasions, it fills the 
hearts of good men with a satisfaction not to be expressed. 

r. The refined pleasures of a pious mind are, in many i-e- 
spects, superior to the coarse g)*atxfications of sense. They 
are pleasures which belong to the highest powers and 
best affections of the soul ; whereas the gratifications of 
sense reside in the lowest region of our nature. To the 
latter, the soul stoops below its native dignity. The former, 
raise it above itseli. The latter, leave atways a comfortless, 
often a mortifying, remembrance behind them. The for- 
mer, are reviewed with applause and delight. 

8. The pleasures of sense i*esemble atoaming torrent, 
which, after a disorderly course, speedily runs out, and 
leaves an empty and ofFenme channel But the pleasures 
of devotion resemble the equable current of a pure river, 
which enlivens the fields through which it passes, and 
diffuses verdure and fertility along its banks. 

9. To thee, O Devotion ! we owe the highest improve- 
ment of our nature, and much of the enjoyment of our life 
Thou art the support of our virtue, and the rest of our 
souls, in this turbulent worid. Thou composest the thou^ts. 
Thou calmest the passions. Thou exaltest the heart Thy 
communications, and thine only, are imparted to the low, 
no less than to the high ; to the poor, as well as to the rich. 

10. In thy presence, worldly distinctions cease : and under 
thy influence, woridly sorrows are forgotten. Thou art the 
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balm of the wounded mind. Thy sanctuary is ever open 
to. the miserable ; inaccessible only to the unrighteous arid 
impure. Thou beeinnest on earth the temper of heaven. 
In thee, the hosts of angels and blessed spirits eternally re- 
joice. . Blair. 

SECTION XIV. 
The Fianetary and Terrestrial Worlds comfiarattvely 

co?isidered, 

1. To us, who dwell on its surface , the earth is by far the 
most extensive orb that our eyes can any where behold : 
it is also clothed with verdure, distinguished by trees, and 
adorned with a variety of beautifhl decorations ; whereas , 
to a spectator placed on one of the planets, it wears a uni- 
form aspect ; looks all luminous ; and no larger than a spot . 
To beings who dwell at still greater distances, it entirely 
disappears. 

2. That which we call alterhately the morning and the 
evening star , (as in one part of the orbit she rides foremost 
in the procession of night, in the other ushers in and antici- 
pates tne dawn ,) is a planetary world . This planet , and 
the four others that so wonderfully vanr their mystic 
dance , art in themselves dark bodies, ana shine only by 
reflection ; have fields, an4 seas , and skies of their own; 
are furnished with all accommodations for animal subsist- 
ence , and are supposed to be the abodes of intellectual 
life ; all which, together with our earthly habitation, are 
dependent on that grand dispenser of Divme munificence , 
the sun ; receive their light from the distribution of his rays , 
and derive their comfort fix>m his benign agency . 

3. The sun , which seems to perform its daily stages 
through the sky , is, in this respect, fixed, and immove- 
able : It is the great axle of heaven , about which the globe 
we inhabit , and other more spacious orbs , wheel their stat- 
ed courses . The sun , though iseemingly smaller than the 
dial it illuminates , is more than a million times larger than 
this whole earth, on which so many lofty roountams rise, 
and such vast oceans roll . A line extending from side to 
side through the centre of that resplendent orb, would 
measure more than eight hundred thousand miles : a girdle 
formed to go round its circumference , would require a 
length of millions . Were its solid contents to be estimat- 
ed , the account would overwhelm our understanding , and 
be almost beyond the power of language ta express . 

4. Are we startled at these reports of philosophy I Are 
we ready to cry out in a transport of surprise , ** How 
mighty is the Being who kindled so prodigious a fire ; and 
keeps alive , from age to age , so enormous a mass of flame i ' 
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let us tittend our philosophical ^ides , and we shall be 
brought acqumnted with speculations more enlarged and 
more inflaming'. 

5. This sun , with all its attendant planets, is but a very 
little part of the grand machine of the univei'se : every star , 
though in appearance no bigger than the diamond that 
glitters upon a lady's ring, is really a vast globe, like the 
sun in size , and in glory ; no less spacious , noless lumhious , 
than the radiant source of day . So that every star , is n(«t 
barely a world , but the centre of a magnificent system ; 
has a retinue of worlds , irradiated by its beams , and re- 
volving round its attractive influence, all which are lost to 
our Mght in unmeasurable wilds of ether . 

6. That the stars appear like so many diminutive , and 
'scarcely distineuishabie points , is owing to their immense 
and inconceivable distance . Immense and inconceivable 
mdeed it is , since a ball , shpt from the loaded cannon ,1and 
flying with unabated rapidity , must travel, at this impetu- 
ous rate , almost seven hundred thousand years, before it 
could reach the nearest of these twinkling luminaries. 

7. While , beholdmg this vast expanse , I learn my own 
extreme meanness , I would also discover the abject little- 
ness of all terrestrial things. What is the earth , with all 
her ostentatious scenes, compared with this astonishing 
grand furniture of the skies ? What , but a dim speck , 
nardly perceivable in the map of the universe ? 

8. It IS observed by a very judicious writer , that if the 
sun himself , which enlightens this part of the creation, 
were extinguished , and all the host of planetary worlds , 
which move about him , were annihilated , they would not 
be missed by an eye that can take in the whole compass of 
nature, anjr more than a grain of saii^d upon the sea- shore . 
The bulk of which they consist , and the space which they 
occupy , ^re so exceedingly little in comparison of the 
whole , that th6ir loss would scarcely leave a blank in the 
immensity of God's works . 

9. If then , not our globe only , but this whole system ^ be 
so very diminutive , what is a kingdofh , or a countr}* ? 
What are a few lordships, or the so much admired patri- 
monies of those who are styled wealthy ? When I measure 
them with my own little pittance , they swell into proud and 
bloated dimen»ons i but when I take the ujiiverse for m^ 
standard , how scanty is their sfee ! how contemptible their 
figure ! They shrink into pompous nothings .— Addisok. < 
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SECTION XV. 

On the powemf Custom, and the uses to which it may be 

applied, 

1. There is not a common saying, which has a better 
turn of sense in it, than ivhat we often hear in the mouths 
of the vulgar, that ** Custom is a second nature." It is in- 
deed able to form the man anew ; and give him inclinations 
and capacities altogether different from those he was bom 
with. 

' 2. A person who is addicted to play or gaming, though he 
took but little delight in it at first, by degrees contracts so 
strong an inclination towards it, and gives himself up so 
entirely to it, that it seems the only end of his being. Tlve 
love 01 a retired or busy life will gi'ow upon a man insensi- 
bly, as he is conversant in the one or the otlier, till he is 
utterly unqualified for relishing tliat to which he has been 
for some time disused. 

$. Kay, a man may smoke, or drink, or take snuff, till he 
IS unable to pass awdy his time without it ; not to mention 
how our delight in any particular study, art, or science, rises 
and improves, in .proportion to th^ application wlHch we 
bestow upon it. Thus, what was at first an exercise, be- 
comes at length an entertainment. Our employments are 
chan^d into diversions. The mind grows fond of those ac- 
tions it is accustomed to ; and is drawn with reluctancy 
from those paths in which it has been used to-walk. 

4. If w^ attentively consider this prq)erty of human na- 
ture, it may instruct us in veiy fine moralities. In the first 
place, I would have no man discouraged with that kind of 
life, or series of action, in which the choice of others, or his 
own necessities, may have en|;aeed him. It may perhaps 
be very disagreeable to him, at first ; but use ana applica- 
tion will certainly render it not only less painful, but pleas- 
ing and satisfactory. 

5. In the second place, I would recommtaid to every one, 
the ad^iiirable precept, which Pythagoras is said to have 
given to his disciples, and whicn that philosopher must 
nave drawn frrnn the observation I have enlai^d upon : 
"Pitch upon that course ot life which is the most excellent, 
aAd custom will render it the most delightful." 

6. Men, whose circumstances will permit them to choos^ 
their own way of life, are inexcusable if they do not pursue 
that which their judgment tells them is the most laudable. — 
The vcnce of reason is more to be regarded, than the bent 
of any present inclination : since, by the rule above-mention- 
ed, inclination wiU at length come over to reason, though 
W^ csmnever force reason to comply with inclinatiJicyn. 
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7. In the third place, this observation may teach the most 
sensual and irreligious man, to overlook those hardships and 
difficulties, which are apt to discourage him from the prose- 
cution of a virtuous life. "The gods," said Hesiot, "have 
placed labour before virtue ; the way to her is at first rough 
and difficult, but grows more smooth and easy the farther 
we advance in it.'"The man who proceeds m it with steadi- 
ness and resolution, will, in a little time, find that "her ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and that all her paths are peace.** 

8. To enforce this consideration, we may further djserve, 
that the practice of religion will not only be attended with 
tliat pleasure which naturally accompanies those actions to 
which we are habituated, but with those supernumerary 
joys of heait, that rise from the consciousness of such a 
pleasure ; from the satisfaction of acting up to the dictates 
of reason ; and frpih the prospect of a happy immortality. 

9. In the fourth place, we may leapi from this observation 
which we have made on the mind of man, to take particular 
care, when we are once settled in a regular course of life, 
how we too frequently indulge ourselves in eve^ the most 
innocent diversions and entertainments ; since the mind may 
insensibly fall off from the relish of virtuous actions, and by 
degrees, exchange that pleasure which it takes in the per- 
formance of its duty, for delights of a muq^ inferior and an 
unprofitable nature. 

10. The last use which I shall make of this remarkable 
property in human nature, of bemg delighted with thbse 
actions to which it is accustomed, is, to show how absolutely 
necessary it is for us to gain habits of virtue in this life, if we 
would enjoy the pleasures of the next The state of bliss 
we ball heaven, will not be capable of affi^ctin^ those minis 
which are not thus Qualified tor h : we must, m this world, 
gain a relish for trutn and virtue, if we would be able to taste / 
that knowledge and perfection, which are to make us happy 
in the next. The seeds of those spiritual joys and raptures, 
which are to rise up and flourish in the soul to all eternity, 
must be planted in it during this its present stat;ie of proba- 
tion. In snort, heaven is not to be looked upon only as the 
reward, but as the natural effect of a religious life. 

Addison, 
SECTION XVI. 
The fileasureB resulting from a firofier uae of our 

Pacultiea, 

I.Happy that man, who, miembarrassed by vulgar 

cares , master of himself , his time , and fortune , spends his 

time in making himself wiser ; and his fortune , m making 

others (and therefore himself ) happier : wha » as the wiU' 
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and understanding, are the two ennobling faculties of the 
soul , thinks himself not coinplete , tiU his understanding is 
beautified with the valuable furniture of knowledge , as well 
as his will enriched with every virtue ; who has furnished 
himself with all the advantages to r^ish solitude , and en- 
liven conversation ; who , when serious , is not sullen ; and 
when cheerful , not indiscreetly gay ; whose ambition is .not 
to be acUnired for a false glare of neatness , but to bebel<wed 
for the gentle and sober lusti-e ofhis wisdom and goodness . 

2. The greatest minister of state , has not more business to 
do , in a public capacity , than he , and indeed every other 
man , may find in tne retired and still scenes of life . Even in 
his private walks , every tlung; that is visible » convinces him 
there is present a Being invisible . Aided by natural phi- 
losophy , he reads plain , legible traces of the Divmity , in 
every thing he meets : he sees the Deity in everj tree , as 
^ell as Moses did in the burning bush , though not m so glar- 
ing a manner: and when he sees him , he adores *him with 
the tribute of a grateful heart . Sezd. 

SECTION XVII. 
Deacr^tion of Cafidour, 

1. T tuE candour is altogether different from that guard- 
ed, inoffensive language, and that studied openness of be- 
haviour, which we so frequently meet with among men 
of the world. Smiling, very often, is the aspect, and 
smooth are the words of those , who , inwardly , are the 
most reader to think evil of others. That candour which 
is a Christian virtue , consists, not in fairness of speech , 
but m fairness of heart . 

2 It may want the blandishment of external courtesy , but 
supplies its place with a humane and generous liberality of 
sentiment. Its manners are unaffected, and its professions 
cordial . Exempt , on one hand , from the dark jealousy of 
a suspicious mind , it is no less removed , on the other, from 
that easy credulity which is imposed on by every specious 
pretence . It is perfectly consistent with extensive know- 
t^geof the world , and with due attention to our own safety . 

3. In that various intercourse , which we are obliged to 
carry on with persons of every different character, suspi- 
i:ion , to a certain degree , is a necessary guard . It is only 
vhen it exceeds the bounds of prudent caution , that it de- 

Seperates Into vice . There is a proper mean between un- 
istinguished credulity , and universal jealousy , which a 
sound undeirstandlng discerns , and which the man of can* 
dour studies to preserve . 

4. He makes allowance for the mixture of evil with 
good , which is to be found in every human character . He 

o 
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expects none to.be faultless'^ aad Ke is unwilling to believe 
that there is any without some commendable qualities • 
In the midst of many defects , he can discover a: ^^rtue 
Under the influence of pei^sonal resentment , he can be 
just to the merit of an enemy . 

5. He never lends an open ear to those defamatory re- 
jx)rts and dark suggestions , which ,amon^ the tribes of the 
ceiilbricus , circulate with so much rapidity , and meet 
with so ready acceptance . He is not hfisty to judge ; and 
he requires. rail evidence before he will condemn . 

6.' As lone as an action can be ascribed to diflerent mo- 
tives , he holds it as no mark of sagacity to impute it always 
to the worst . Whei*e there is just ground for doubt , he keeps 
his judgment undecided ; and , during the period of sus- 
pense, leans to the most charitable constiniction which an 
action can bear . When he must condemn , he condemns 
with regret ; and without those aggravations which the se- 
verity of othei*s adds to the crime . He listens calmly to the 
apology of the offender , and readily admits e\-ery extenu- 
ating circumstance , which equity can suggest . 

7. now much soever he may blame the principles of any 
sect or party , lie never confounds , under one general cen- 
sure , all who belong to that party or sect . He charges them 
not with such consequences of tneir tenets , as they refuse 
and disavow . From one wron^ opinion , he does not infei 
the subversion of all sound principles ; nor fr6m one badac- 
tion , conclude that all regard to conscience is overthrown . 

8. When he ** beholds tne mote in his brotner's eye /' he 
remembers "the beam in his own ." He commiserates hu- 
man frailty , and judges of others according to Ae prin- 
ciples , by which he would think it reasonable that they 
should judge of him . In a word , he views men and ac- 
tions ill the clear sunshine, of charity and §ood nature ; 
and not in that dark and sullen shade which jealousy and 
party-spirit throw over all charactei's . Blair. 

SECTION xvni. 

On the imficrfection of that happmess which rests solely 

on worldly pleasures, 

U The vanity of human pleasures, is a topic which might 
be embellished with the pomp of much description. But I 
shall studiously avoid exaggeration, and only point out i^ 
threefold vanity in human life, which every impartial ohr 
server capnot but admit ; disappointment in pursuit, dis- 
satisfax:tion in enjoyment, uncertainty in possession. 

2. First, disappointment in pursuit. When we look around 
us on the world, we every wnere behold a busy multitude, 
intent on the prosecution of various designs, which their 
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wants or desires have suggested. We behold them em- 
ploying every method which ingenuity can devise ; some 
the patience of industry^ some the ooldness of entcrjjrise, 
others the, dexterity ot stratagem, in order to compass 
their ends. 

3. Of this incessant stir and activity, ^vhat is the frait ? in 
comparison of the crowd who have toiled in vain, how small 
is the number of the successful ? Or ru.ther, where is the 
man who will declare, that in every point he has completed 
his pla!i, and attained his utmost wish ? 

4. No extent of human abilities has been able to discover 
» path which, in any line of life, leads unennngljr to suc- 
cess. "The race is not always to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong, nor riches to men of undei-standing." We 
may form our plans with the most pi-ot'ound sagacity, and 
with the most vieilant caution may guard against dangers 
on every side. But some unforeseen occurrence comes 
across, which bailies our wisdom, and lays our labours in 
the dust 

5. Were such disappointments confined to those, who a»- 

Rire at engrossing the hjgher departments of life, the mis- 
)rtune would be less. Trie humiliation of the mighty, and 
the fall of ambition fronr its towering height, little concert! 
the bulk of mankind. These are oojects on which, as on 
distant meteors, they gaze from afar, without drawing pei'- 
sonal instruction from events so much above them. 

6. But, alas ! when we descend into the regions of private 
life, we find disappointment and blasted hope equally pre- 
valent there. Neither the moderation ot our views, nor the 
jujstice of our pretensions, can ensure success. But ** time 
and chance happen to all." Against the stream of events, 
both the worthy and the undeserving are obliged to struggle ; 
and both are frequently overborne alike by the cuiTent. 

7. Besides disappointment in pursuit, dissatisfaction in 
enioyment is a farther vanity, to which the human state is 
subject This is the severest of all mortifications ; after 
haying beeti successful in the pursuit, to be baffled in the 
enjoyment itself! Yet this is found to be an evil still more 
general than the former. Some may be so fortunate as to 
attain what thev have pursued ; but none are rendered com- 
pletely happy by what they have attained. 

8. Disappointed hope is miserj'; and yet successful hope 
is only imperfect bliss. Look through afi the ranks of man- 
kind. Examine the condition of those who appear most 
prosperous ; and you will find that they are never just what 
they desire to be. If retired, they languish for action ; if 
busy, they complain of fatigue. If in middle life, they are 
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impatient for distinctiop ; if in high sutionsj they s^h afb^ 
freedom and ease. Something is still wanting to that pleni- 
tude of satisfaction, which the)r expected to acquire. To- 
gether with every wush that is gratified, a new demand 
arises. One void opens in the heart, as another is filled. 
On wishes, wishes grow ; and to the end, it is rather ihe 
expectation of what they have not, than the ^oyment of 
what they have, wliich occupies and uiterests the most uic- 
cessful. 

9 This dissatisfaction in the midst of human pleasure, 
brings partly from the nature of our enjoyments themselves, 
and partly from circumstances which corrupt them No 
worldly enjoyments are adequate to the high desires and 
powers of an immortal spirit. Fancy p^nts themata dis- 
tance with splendid colours ; but possession unveils the fal- 
lacy. The eagerness of pi^sion bestows upon them, at first, 
abiisk and lively relish. DUt it is their fate always to pall by 
funiliarity, and sometimes to pass from satiety mto aisgust. 

10. Happy would the poor man think himself, if he could 
enter on sUl me treasures of the rich ; and happy for a short 
time he might be: but before he had long contemplated 
and admired his state, his possessions would seem to lessen* 
and his cares would grow. 

11. Add to the unsatisfying nature of our pleasures, the 
attending circumstances which never fail to corrupt them. 
For such as they are, they are at no tin\e possessed unmixr 
ed. To human lips it is not given to taste the cup of pure 
joy. When external circumstances show fairest to the 
world, the envied man groans in private under his own 
burden. Some vexation disouiets, some passion coritxles 
him ; some distress, either lelt or feared, gnaws like a 
worm, the root of his felicity. When there is nothing from 
without to disturb the prosperous, a secret poison operates 
within. For worldly luippmess ever tends to destroy itself, 
by ccNTupting the heart. It fosters the loose and the vio- 
lent passions. It engenders noxious habits ; and taints the 
miiia with false delicacy, which makes it feel a thousand 
'Unreal evUs. 

12. But put the case in the most favourable light Lay 
aside from human pleasures both disappointnieut in pur- 
suit, and deceitfiilness in enjoyment; suppose them to be 
fully attainable, and completely satisfiactoiy ; still there re- 
mains to be considered the vanity of uncertain possession 
and short duration. Were there in worldly things any 
fixed point of security which we could gain, the mind 
would then have some basis on which to rest 

13.. But our condition is sucli, that every thing waven 
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and totters around us. " Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; 
for thou knowest not what a day may bring forth.*' It is 
much if, during its course, thou hearest not of somewhat to 
disouiet or alarm thee. For life never proceeds long in a 
uniform train. It is continually varied by unexpected events 

14. The seeds of alteration are every where sown ; and 
the sunshine of prosperity commonly accelerates their 
growth. If our enjoyments are numerous, we lie more open 
on different sides tooe wounded. If wehavepossesst:d theiti 
long, we have greater cause to dread an approaching change. 
By slow degrcesprosperity rises ; but rapid is the progress 
or evil. It requires no preparation to brmg it forward. 

15. The edifice which H cost much time and labour tu 
^rect, one inauspicious event, one sudden blow, can level with 
the dust Even supposing the accidents of life to leave us 
untouched, human bliss must still be transitory ; for man 
changes of himself. No course of enjoy ment can delight us 
long. What amused our youth, loses its charm in rnaturer 
age. As years advance, our powers are blmited, and our 
pleasurable feelings decline. 

16. The silent lapse of time is ever carrying somewhat 
from us, till at length the period comes, when all must be 
•wept away. The prcMpect of this termination of our la- 
bours and pursuits, is sufficient to mark our state with vanity. 
" Our days are a hand's breadth, and our age is as nothing." 
Within that little space is all our enterprise bounded. We 
crowd It with toils and cares, with contention and strife.— 
We project great designs, entertain high hopes, and then 
leave our plans unfinished, and sink into oblivion. 

17. This much let it sunice to have said concerning the 
vanity of the world. That too much has not been said, muse 
a))pear to every one who conidders how generally maji^ind 
lean to the opposite ^de ; and how often, by undue attach- 
ment to the present state, they both feed the most smftil 
passions, ana "pierce themselves through with many sor- 
rows." Blaib. 

SECTION XIX. 

What are the real and solid enjoymerUa of human life. 

1. It must be admitted , that unmixed anacomplete nap- 
piness, is unknown on earth. No regulation en conduct 
can altogether prevent passions from disturbing our peace , 
and minortunes from wounding our heart . But i^ter this 
conces^on b made , will it follow , that there is no object on 
earth which deserves our pursuit, or that all enjoyment 
becomes contemptible which is not perfect? Let us survey 
our state with an impartial eye , and be just to the various 
gilts of Heaven . 
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5. How vain soever this life , considered in itself , may be 
the comforts and hopes of religion , are sufficient to give 
solidity to the enjoyments of the righteous . In the exercise 
of good affections , and the testimony of an approving con- 
science ; in the sense of peace and reconciliation with God , 
through the great Redeemer of manldnd ; in the firm con- 
^ fidence of being conducted through all the trials of life , by 
' infinite Wisdom and Goodness; and in the joyful prospect 
of arriving , in the end, at immortal felicity ; tney possess a 
happiness which , deseeding from a purer and more per- 
fect region than this world , partakes not of its vanity . 

3. Besides the enjoyments peculiar to religion , there are 
ether pleasures of our present state , which , thouj^*h of an 
inferior order , must not be overlooked in the estimate of 
human life . It is necessary to call the attention to these 
in order to check that repming and unthanl^ful spirit , to 
which man is always too prone . 

4. Some degree of importance must be allowed to the 
comforts of health , to the innocent gratifications of sense , 
and to the entertainment afforded us by all the beautiful 
scenes of nature ; some to the pursuits and harmless amuse 
ments of social life ; and more to the internal enjoyments of 
thought and reflection , and to the pleasures of affectionate 
intercourse with those whom we love . These comforts are 
often held in too low estimation , merely oecause they are 
ordinary and common ; although that is the circumstance 
which ought , in reason , to enhance their vailue . They lie 
open , in some degree , to all ; extend through every rank 
01 life ; and fill up agreeably many of those spaces in our 
present existence, which are not occupied with higher ob- 
jects , or with serious eares . 

5. From this representation , it appears that , notwith- 
standing the Vaiiity of the world , a considerable degree of 
comfort is attainable in the present state . Let the recol- 
lection of this serve to reconcile us to our condition , and 
to repress the anx>gance of complaints and murmurs. 
What art thou , O son of man! who, having spnmg but 
yesterday out of the dust , darest to lift up thy voice against 
thy Maker, and to arraign his providence, because all 
thm^ are not ordered according to thy wish ? 

6. what title hast thou to find fault with the order of the 
universe , whose lot is so much beyond what thy virtue or 
merit gave thee ground to claim .' Is it nothing to thee to 
have been introduced into this magnificent world ; to have 
been admitted as a spectator of the Divine wisdom an<? , 
works, and to hav^ had access to all the comforts whic) • 
nature, with a bountiful hand, has poured forth aroum^ 
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the^ ? Are all the hours far^otten which thou hast passed 
in ease , in complacency , or joy ? 

7. Is it a small favour in thy eyes , that the hand of Divine 
Mercy has been stretched forth to aid thee ; and , if thou 
reject not its^proffered assistance , is ready to conduct thee 
to a happier state of existence ? When -thou comparest thy 
condition with thy desert, blush and be ashamed of thy 
complaints . Bq silent , be grateful , and adore . Receive 
with thankfulness the blessm^s which are allowed thee . 
Revere that government which at present refuses thee 
more , Rest m this conclusion , that though there are 
evils in the world , its Creator is wise , and good , and has 
been bountiful to thee . Blair. 

SECTION XX. 
Scale nf Bdngtt, 

1. Though there is a great deaf of pleasure in contem- 
plating the material world ; by which I mean, that system 
jA bodies, into which nature has so curiously wrought the* 
mass of dead matter, with the several relations that thqse 
bodies bear to one another ; there is still, methinks, some- 
thing more wondeiiul and surprising, in contemplations on 
the world of life ; by which I intend, all those animals with 
which every part oi the luiiverse is furnished. I'he mate- 
rial world is only the shell of the universe : the world of life 
ai*e its inhabitants 

2. If we consider those parts of the material world, which 
lie the nearest to us, and are therefore subject ^to our ob- 
servation, and inquiries, it is amazing to consider the infini- 
ty of animals with which they are stocked. Every part of 
matter is peopled ; every green leaf swarms with inhabi- 
tants. There is scarcely a single humour in the body of a 
man, or of any other animal, m which our glasses do not 
discovet" myriads of living creatures. We find, even in the 
most solid bodies, as in marble itself, innumerable cells and 
cavities, which are crowded with imperceptible inhabitants, 
too little for the naked eye to discover. 

3. On the other hanii, if we look into the more bulky 
paits of nature, we see the seas, lakes, and rivers, teeming . 
with numberless kinds of living creatures. We find every 
mountain and marsh, wilderness and wood, plentifully 
stocked with birds and beasts ; and every part of matter 
affording proper necessaries and conveniences, for the 
livelihood of the multitudes which inhabit it. 

4. The author of « the Plurality of Worids,*' draws a very 
good argument from this consideration, for the peopling of 
every planet ; as indeed it seems very probable, from the 
analogy of reason, that if no part of matter, with which we 
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are acquainted, lies waste and useless, those g;reat bodies, 
which are at such a distance from us, are not desert and 
unpeopled ; but rather, that they are furnished with beings 
adajpted to their respective situations. 

5. Existence is a blessing to those beings only which are 
endowed with perception ; and is in a manner thrown away 
upon dead matter, any farther than as it is subservient to 
beings which are conscious of their existence. Accordingly 
we nnd, from the bodies which lie under our observation, 
that matter is only made as the basis and support of ani- 
mals; and that there is no more of the one than what is 
necessary for the existence of the other. 

6. Infinite Goodness is of so communicative a nature, that 
it seems to delight in conferring; existence upon every degree 
of peix^eptive being. As this is a speculation, whicn I have 
often pursued with great pleasure to myself, I shall enlarge 
^farther upon it, by considering that part of the scale of , 
oeings, which comes within our knowledg^e. 

7. There are some Jiving creatures, which are nused but 
just above dead matter. To mention only that species of 
shell-fish, which is formed in the fashion of a cone ^ that 

grows to the surface of several rocks ; and immediately 
ies, oh being severed from the place where it grewv— 
There are many other creatures but one remove from tliese, 
which have no other sense than that of feeling and taste 
Others have still an additional one of hearing ; others of 
smell; and others of sight 

8. It is wonderful to observe, by what a gradual progress 
the world of life advances, through a prodi^ous variety of 
species, before a creature is formed, tnat is complete in all 
its senses : and even among these, there is such a different 
degree of perfection, in the sense which one anim^ enjoys ^ 
beyond wnat appears in another, that though the sense in 
different aiumals is distinguished by the same common de* 
nomination, it seems almost of a different nature. 

9. If, after this, we look into the several inward perfec- 
tions of cunning and sagacity, or what we generally tall in- 
stinct, we find them rising, after the same manner, iniper- 
ceptibly one above another ; and receiving additional im- 
provements, according to the species in which they ai« 
implanted. This progress in nature is so very gradual, 
that the most perfect of an inferior species, comes very near 
to themost imperfect of that which is immediately above it. 
^ 10. The exuberant and overflo¥ring goodness of the Su- 
preme Being, whose mierOy extends to all his works, is 
plamly seen, as I have before hinted, in his having made so 
very little ma^ttcr, at least what falls within our knowledgcu 
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that do^s itfot swarm with life. Nor is his goodness ]ess seeu 
in the diversity, than in the multitude of Uving creatures 
Had he made but one species of unimcils, none of the i*est 
would have enjoyed the happiness of existence: he has, 
therefore, a/iecified, in his creation, every degi^e of life, 
every caj>acity of being. 

11. The whole chasm of nature, from a plant to a man, is 
filled u|x with divei-s kinds of creatui^es, nsing one after 
another, by an ascent so gentle and eiisy, tliat the little 
transitiofis and deviations fi*om one. species to another, are 
almost insensible. This intermediate space is so well hus- 
banded and managed, that there is scarcely a degi'ee of 
perception, which d(^s not appear in some one pat^t of the 
world of life. Is the goodness, or the wisdom of the Divine 
Being, more manifested in this his proceediiig f 

12. There is a consequence, be^des tlioae Ihave already 
mentioned, which seems nerf naturally deducible f rom thje 
loregoing considerations. If the scale of beine rises by so 
regular a progress^ so high as man, we may, by parity d 
Teason, suppose, that it still proceeds gradually through 
those beinffs which are of a superior nature to him ; since 
^ere is infinitely greater space and room for different de- 
grees of perfection, Between the Supreme Being and man, 
than between man and the most despicable insect, 

13. In this ^eat system of being, there is no creature so 
wonderful in its nature, and which so much deserves oar 
particular attention, a& man ; who fills up the middle space 
Between the animal and the intellectual natur^ the visible 
and the invisible world ; and who is that link in the chain 
of being, which forms the connexion between both. So that 
be who, in one respect, is associated with angels and arch- 
angels, and may look upon a being of infinite peifection as 
his father, and the highest order of spirits as nis brethren, 
may, in another respect, say to <<corruption, thou art my 
fiither, and to the worm, thou art my mother and my sister. 

. Addison. 
SECTION XXI. 
TVfo^ m the care o, Providence recommended. 

1. Man, considered in himself is a very helpless, and a 
very wretched behig. He is subject every moment to the 
greatest calamities and misfortunes. He is beset with dan- 
gers on all sides; and mav become unhappy by numberiess 
casualties, which he could not foresee, nor nave prevented 
had he foreseen them. 

2. It is our comfbit, while we are obnoxious to so many 
accidents, that we* are under the care of one who directs 

'XQotingencies, and has in his hands the management et 
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cveiy thing that is capable of annoying or oflfbndhig as ; 
who knows the a.ssii»taBce we stand in need of, and is always 
ready to bestow it on those who ask it of him. 

3. The nataral homage, which such a creature owes to sc 
infinitely wise and good a Being, is a firm reliance on him 
for the Dlessines and conveniences of life; and an habitual 
tnist in him, ror deliverance out of all such dangers and 
difficulties as may )>efall us. 

4. The man who always lives in this disposidon of mind, 
has not the same d&rk and melancholy views of human 
nature, as he who considers himself abstractedly from this 
relation to the Supreme Be^g. At the same time that he 
reflects upon his own weakness and imperfection, he com- 
forts himself with the contemplation or those divine attri- 
butes, which are employed for his safety, and his welfare. 
He finds his want of toresieht made up, by the omniscience 
of him who is his support, rie is not sensible of his own want 
of strength, when he- knows that his helper is almighty. , 

5. In short, the pereon who has a firm trust in the Su- 
preme Being, is powerful in his power, wise by his wisdom, 
nappy by his happiness. He reaps the benefit of every 
divHie attribute ; and loses his own insufficiency in the ful- 
ness of infinite perfection. To make our lives more ea^' 
to us, we are commandea to put our trust in him, who is 
thus able to relieve and succour us ; the Divine Qoodness 
having made such a reliance a duty, notwithstanding we 
slKmld have been miserable, had it been forbidden us. 

6. Among several motives, which might be made use of 
to recommend this duty to us, I shall only take notice of 
those that follow. The first and «trongest is, that we are 

gromised, he will not fail those who put their trust in him. 
ut without considering the supematui'al blessing, which 
accompanies this duty, we may observe, that it has a natural 
tendency to its own reward; or in other woixis, that this 
firm trust and confidence in the great Disposer of all things, 
contHbute very much to the getting clear of any affiiction, 
or to the beanng of it manfully. 

7. A person who believes he has his succour at hand, and 
that he acts in the sight of his friend, often exerts himself 
beyond his abilities; and does wonders, that are not to be 
matched by one who is not animated widi such a confidence 
of success. Trutt in the assistance of an Almighty Beine, 
naturally produces patience, hope, cheerfulness, and all 
other dispositions of mind, which alleviate those cilamities 
that we are not able to I'emove, 

8. The practice of this virtue administers great comfort tx> 
the mmd of man» in times of poverty and affliction ; but 
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vaoBl of alii m ^he hour of death. When the soul is hover- 
ing, in the last moments of its. separation; when it is just 
entering on another state of existence, to converse with 
scenes, and objects, and companions, that are altogether 
new; what can support her under such tremblings of 
thought, such fear, such anxiety, such apprehensions, but 
the casting of all her cares upon him, who first gave her 
being ; who has conducted her through one stage of it ; and 
who will be always present, to guide and comfort her in her 
prcgi'ess through eternity ? ^ Addison. 

SECTION XXIL 
Piety and Gratitude enliven Prosfierity. 

1. Piety, and gratitude to God, contribute, in a high de- 
gree, to enliven prosperity. Gratitude is a pleasing: emotion. 
The sense of being distinguished by the kindness of another, 
gladdens the heart, warms it with reciprocal affection, ana 
gives tD any possession which is agreeable in itself, a double 
relish, from its being the gift of a friend. Favours confer- 
red by men, I acknowledge, may prove burdensome. For 
human virtue is never perfect ; and sometimes unreason- 
able expectations on the one side, sometimes a mortifying 
sense ot dependence on tlie other, corrode in secret the 
pleasures oi benefits, and convert the obligations of friend- 
ship into grounds of jealousy. 

2. But nothing of this kind can affect the intercourse of 
gratitude with Heaven. Its favours are wholly disinterest- 
ed ; and with a gratitude the most cordial and unsuspicious, 
a good man looks up to that Almighty Benefactor, who 
aims at no end but the happiness of those whom he blesses, 
and who desires no return from them, butj a devout and 
thankiul heart. While others can trace their prosperity 
to no higher source than a concurrence of worloly causes; 
^d, often, of mean or trifling incidents, which occasionally 
favoured their, designs; with what superior satisfaction 
does the servant of God remark the hand of that g^racious 
Power which hath raised him up ; which hath happily con- 
ducted him through the various steps of life, and crowned 
him with the mostlavourable distinction beyond his equals t 

3. Let us farther consider, that not only gratitude for the 
past, but a cheering sense of divine favour at the present, 
cntere into the pious emotion.' They are only the virtuous, 
who in their prosperous days hear this voice addressed to 
them, ** Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy 
wine with a dieertul heart; for God now accepteth thy 
works." He who is the author of their prosperity, gives 
them a title to enjoy, with complacency, his own gift. 

4 ^*^hile bad men snatch the pleasures of the world as 
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by stealth, without countenance from the. great l*rnprietoi 
of the world, the righteous sit o;)enly down to the feast of 
life, under the smile of approving heaven. No guilty fears 
damp their joys. The blessing of God rests upon all that 
they possess ; nis protection surrounds them; and hence, 
•* in the habitations of the righteous, is found the voice of 
rejoicing and salvation." A lustre unknown to others, in- 
vests, in their aght, the whole face of nature. 

5. Their piety reflects a sunshine from heaven upon the 
prosperity of the world : unites in one point of view, the 
smiling aspect, both of the powers above, and of the objects 
below. Isot only have they as full a relish as others, for 
the innocent pleasures of life, but, moreover, in these they 
hold communion with their divine Benefabtor. In all that 
is good or fair, they trace his hand. Ffom the beauties of 
nature, from the improvements of art, fi'om the enjoyments 
of social life, the)' raise their affection to the source of all 
the happiness which surrounds them ; and thus widen the 
sphere of their pleasures, by adding intellectual, and spi 
ritual, to earthly joys. 

6. For illustration of what I have said on this head, re 
mark that cheerful enjoyment of a prosperous state, which 
king David had when ne wrote tne twenty-third psalm ; 
and compare the highest pleasures of the riotous sinner, 
with tne nappy and satisfiea sph-it which breathes through- 
out that psalni. In the midst of the splendour of royalty, 
with what amiable simplicity of gratitude does he Jook up 
to the Lord as ** his Shepherd ;" happier in ascribmg all his 
success to Divine favour, than to the policy of his cpuncils, 
or to the force of his arms 1 

7. How many instances of divine goodness arose before 
him in pleasing remembi-ance, when with such relisl^ hfi 
speaks of the •* green pastures and still waters, beside which 
God had led him; of his cup which he had made to over^ 
flow ; and of the table whicn he had prepared for him in 
the presence of his enemies !'* With what perfect tran* 
quillity does he look forward to the time cif his passing 
through ** the valley of the shadow of death ;*' unappalled 
by that spectre, whose most distant appearance blasts the 
prosperity of sinners .' He fears no evil, as long as *• the To4 
and the staff'* of his Divine Shepherd ar^ with him ; and, 
through all the unknown periods of this and of future Cx-« 
ktcnce, commits himself to his guidance with secure and 
triumphant hope : "Surely goodness and raercv will follow 
ine all the days of my life ; and I shall dwell m the house 
of the Lord for ever." 

8. What a purified, sentimental enjoyment of prosi>erity 
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is hei^ elchilMted ! How' different from that grora relish of 
worldly pleasures, which belongs to thos^ who behold only 
the terrestrial side of things; who raise their views to n«> 
higher objects than the succession of human contingeiKies» 
and the weak efforts of human ability ; who have no pr<>- 
tector or patron hi the heavens, to enliven their prospen y, 
<>r to warm their hearts with gratitude and trust !— BLi^i A. 

SECTION XXIII. ^ 

Virtue, when deefily rooted, U not subject to the mfitunce 

of Fortune, 

i. The city of Sidon having surrendered lo Alexantier, 
lie ordered Hephestion to bestow the crown on him whom 
tiie Sidonians should think most worthy of that honoui^-^ 
Hephesticki being at that time resident with two young men 
of uistinction, offered them the kingdom ; but they r^sed 
it, telling htm that it was contrary to the laws of their coun* 
try, to admit any one to that honour, who was not of the 
royal family. 

% He then, having expressed his admiration of their dis- 
intereisted spirit, desired them to name one of the royal 
rac^ who might reitiember that he had received the 
crown through their hands. OverlodLing many, who w<aiK1 
have been ambitious of this high honour, they made choice 
df Abdolonymus, whose singiuar merit had rendered him 
ddnspicuous, even inthe vale of obscurity. Though remote- 
ly related to the royal family, a series of misfortunes had 
reduced him to the necessity of cultivating a garden, for a 
small stipend, in the suburbs of the city. 

3. While Abdolonymus was bus'dy employed in weeding 
his garden, the two mends of Hephestion, bearing in their 
h^nas the ensigns of royalty, approached him, and saluted 
'hmi king. Thev informed him that Alexander had ap- 
pointed him to toat office; and t^uired him immediately 
to exchange his rustic gart)^ and utensils of husbandry, for 
tne tegai robe and sceptre. At the same time, they ad- 
monished him, when he should be seated on the throne, and 
have ^ nation in his power, not ta forget the humble con* 
dition from which he had been raised. 
. 4.^All this, a^ the first, appeared to Abddlonjrmus as an 
iUttsioA of the fEmcy, or an msult oiETered to his poverty. 
He ra|ue8ted them not to trouble him farther with their 
unpeintmeiit jests ; and to find some other way of amusing 
tq^selves^ which might leave him in the peaceable entcy- 
^^fsxit of his obflcore habitation.F— At len|([h, however, they 
p;pvinced him, that they were serious in thdr proposal; 
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and prevailed upon him to accept the regal office, and ac^ 
company them to the palace. 

5. No sooner was he m possession of the government, thsm 
pride and envy created him ei^emies ; who whispered their 
murmurs in every place, till at last they reached the ear of 
Alexander. He commanded the new-elected prince to be 
sent for ; and enquired of him, with what temper of mind 
he had borne his pm^erty. ** Would to Heaven," replied 
Abdolonymus, "that I may be able to bear mv crown with 
equal moderation: for when X possessed little, I wanted 
nothing: these hands supplied me with whatever I desired." 
From this answer, Alexander foi*med so high an idea of his 
wisdom, that he confirmed the choice which had been 
made ; and annexed a neighbouring province ta the go- 
vernment of Sidon. QUINTUS CURTIUS. ' 

SECTION XXIV. 

The Speech o/Fabricius, a Roman jlmbassador, to king 
Pyrrhiu, who attemfited to bribe him to his intercstSf by 
the offer nf a great sum of money, 

1. With regard to my poverty, the king has, indeed, been 
justly inform^. My whole estate consists in a house of 
but mean appearance, and a little spot of ground; from 
which, by my own labour, I draw my support. But if, hy 
any means, thou hast been persuaded to think that this 
poverty renders me of less consequence in my own country, 
or in any degree unhappy, thou art greatly deceived. 
. 2. 1 have no reason to complain offortune : she supplies 
me with all that nature requires; and if I am without su- 
perfluities, I am also free from the desire of them. With 
these, I coiifess I should be more able to succour the neces- 
sitous, the only advantage for which the wealthy are to be 
envied ; but small as my possessions are, I can stiU contri- 
bute something to the support of the state, and the assist 
ance of my friends. 

3. With respect to honours, my country places me, poor 
as I am, upon a level with the richest : for Rome knows no 

gualiilcations for great employments, but virtue and ability, 
he appoints me to officiate m the most august ceremoniea 
of religion ; she intrusts me with the command of her 
armies ; she confides to my care the most important ne^ 
ciations. My poverty does not lessen the Sveight and v^ 
fluence of my counsels in the senate. 

4. The Roman people honour me for that very poverty, 
which king Pyrrhus considers as a di^^ce. Tiiey know 
the many opportmiities I have had to enrich myseu, with* 
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out censure ; they are convinced of my disinterested zeal 
lor their prosperity : and if I have any thing to complain 
of, in the return they make me, it is only the excess of their 
applause. What value, then, can ,1 put upon thy gold and 
silver ? What king can add any thing to my fortune ? Al- 
ways attentive to discharge the duties incumbent upon me, 
I have a mind free from self-reproach; and I have an 
honest fame. 

SECTION XXV. 
• Character of James I. King of England, 

1. No prince, so little enterprising arid so inoffensive, was 
ever so much exposed to the opposite extremes of calum- 
ny and flattery, of satire and panegyric. And the factions 
which began m his time, being still continued, have made 
his character be as much disputed to this day, as is com- 
monlv that of princes who are our contemporaries. 

3. Many virtues, however, it must be owned, he was pos- 
sessed of ; but not one of them pure, or free from the conta- 
gion of the heighbouxing vices. His generosity bordered on 
profusion^ his learning on pedantry, his pacific disposition 
cm pusillanimity, his wisdom on cunning, his friendship on 
light fancy and boyish fondness. 

3. While he imagined that he was only maintaining his 
own authority, he may perhaps be suspected in some of His 
actions, and still more of his pretensions, to have enci-oach- 
ed on the liberties of his people. While he endeavoured, by 
an exact neutrality, to acquire the good- will of all his neigh- ' 
hours, he was able to preserve fully the esteem and regard 
of none. His capacity was considerable, but fitter to discourse 
on general ma^imsj than to conduct any intricate business. 

4. His intentions were just, but more adapted to the con- 
duct of private life, than to the government of kingdoms 
Awkward in his person, and ungainly in his manners, he 
was ill qualified to cotitimand respect*: partial and undis- 
cerning in his affections, he was little fitted to acquire 
Ijenerai love. Of a fevble temper, more than of a frugal 
judgment ; exposed to our ridicule from his vanity, but 
exempt from our hatred by his ffeedom from pride and 
arrogance. 

5. And, upon the whole, it may be pronoimced of his 
character, that all his qualities were sullied with weakness, 
and embellished by humanity. Political counige he was 
certainly devoid of; and from" thence chiefly is derived the 
strong prejudice, which prevails against his personal bra- 
very : an inference, however, which must be owned,'fi^m 
general experience, to be extremely fallacious. — Humk. 
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SECTION XXVI. 

Charles V. Emperor of Germany, resigns his Domtmofis 
and retires from the world. 

1« This great emperor, in theplenitude of his power, and 
in poflsesfflon of sdl the honours which can flatter the heart 
of man, took the extraordinary resolution, to resign his 
kin|;doms ; and to withdraw entirely from any concern in 
bttsmess or the affairs of this world, in order that h^ might 
^>endthe Femakider of his days in retirement and solitude. 

2. Thou^^h it requires neither deep reflection, nor extra- 
ordinary discernment, to discover that the state of royalty 
is not exempt from cares and disappointments ; though most 
of those wno are exalted t^ *; throne, find solicitude, and 
satiety, and dis^;ust, to be their perpetual attendants, in that 
envied pre-emmence ; yet, to aescend voluntanly from the 
supreme to a subordinate station, and to relinquish the pos- 
sesanp of power in order to attsun the enioyment of happi- 
ness, seems to be an efibrt too great for the human mind. 

3. Several instances^ indeed, occur in history, of monarchs 
. who have quitted a throne, and have ended tlieir days in 

retireinent But they were eitl^er weak princes, who took 
this resolution rashly, &nd repented of it as soon as it was 
taken; or unfortunate princes, from whose hands some 
ftrong rival had wrested their sceptre, and compelled them 
to descend with reluctance into a private station. 

4. Dioclesian is, perhaps, the only prince capable of hold- 
ing the reins of government, who ever resigned them from 
deuberate choice ; and who continued, during many years, 
to enjoy the tranquillity of t^tirement, without fetching one 
penitent sigh, or casting |)ack one lc>bk of desire, towards 
the power or dignitv which he had abandoned. 

5. No wonder, then, that Charles's resignation should fill 
all Europe with astonishment ; and give rise, both among 
his contemporaries, and amon^the historians of that period, 
to various conjectures concerning the -motives which deter- 
mined a prince, whose* ruling passion had been uniformly 
the love of power, at the age of fiftv-six, when objects of 
ambition operate with full force on the mind, and are pur- 
sued with the gi*eatQst ardour, to take a resolution so singu- 
lar and unexpected. 

* 6. The emperor, in pursuance of his determmation, hav- 
ing assembled the states of the Low Countries at Brussels, 
seated himself, for the last time, in the chair of state : on 
•ne side of which was placed his son, and on the other, his 
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sister the queen of Hungary, regent of the Netherlands, 
with a splendid retinue of the grandees of Spain and princes 
of the empire standing behind hiro. 

7. The president of the council of Flanders, by his com- 
mand, explained, in a few words, his intention in calling this 
extraordinary meeting of the states. He then read the in- 
strument of resignation, by which Charles surrendered to 
his son Philip all liis territories, jurisdiction, and authority 
in the Low Countries; absolving his subjects there from 
their oath of allegiance to hiro, which he required them to 
transfer to Philip his lawful heir ; and to serve him with 
the same loyalty and zeal that they had manifested, during 
so long a course of years, in support of his government. 

8. Charles then rose fixxn nig seat, and leaning on the 
shoulder of the prince of Orange, because he was unable to 
Stand without support, he addressed himself to the audieQce ; 
luid, from a paper which he held in his hand, in order to 
assist his memory, he recounted, with dignity, but without 
ostentation, all the great things which he had undertaken 
and performed, since the commencement of his adminis- 
.tration. 

9. He observed, that from the seventeenth year of his age, 
he had dedicated all his thoughts and attention to public ob- 
jects, reservmg no portion of nis time for the indulgence of 
nb ease, and very little for the enjoym^it of private plea- 
sure ; that either in a pacific or hostile manner, he had 
visited Germany nine times, Spain six times, France four 
times, Italy seven time& the Low Countries ten times, Eng- 
land twice, Africa as often, and had made eleveu vovages 
by sea; that while has health permitted him to discharge 
his duty, and the vigour of his constitution was equal, in any 
degree, to the arduous office of governing dominions so ex- 
tensive, he had never shunned labour, nor repined under 
fatigue ; that now, when his health was broken, and his vi- 
gour exhausted by the rage of an incurable distemper, his 
growing infirmities admonished him to retii'e; nor was he 
so fond of reigning, as' to retain the sceptre in an impotent 
hand, which was no longer able to protect his subjects, of to 
render them happy ; that instead of a sovereign worn out 
with diseases, ana scarcely half alive, he gave them one in 
the prime of life, accustomed already to ^vern, and who 
added to the vigour of youth, all the attention and sagacity 
of maturer years; that if during the course of a long ad- 
nnnistration, he had committed any material error hi go- 
vernment, or if, under the pressure of so many and great 
atif^iirs, and amidst the attention which he had been obliged 

p2 
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to give to then^he had either neglected or injured any of 
his subjects, he now implored their forgiveness; that, for 
his part, he should ever ret£un a grateful sense of thehr 
fidelity and attachment, and would carry the remembrance 
of it along with him to the phcce of his retreat, as his sweet- 
est consolation, as well as the best reward for all his ser- 
vices; and in his last prayers to Almijghty God, would pour 
forth his ardent wi^he»K>r their welmre. 

10. Then turning towards Philip, who fell 0!i his knees 
and kissed his father's hand, ** I^" says he, ** I had left you^ 
by my death, this rich inheritance^ to which I have made 
^uch large additions^ some regard would have been justly 
due to my memory on that account ; but now, when I vo* 
lunt^rily resign to you what I might have stiU retained, I 
may well expect the warmest expressions of thanks on your 
part With these, however, I dispense ; and shall consider 
your coiKern for the welfare of your subjects, and your love 
of them, as the best and most acceptable te^monyof your 
gratitude to me. It is in^ jour power, by a wise and vir* 
tttous administration, to justify the extraordinary proof 
which I give this day of my paternal affection, and to d&-« 
monstrate that you are worthy of the confidence which I 
repose in you. Preserve an inviolable regard for religion j 
maintain the Catholic fsuth in its purity ; let the laws of 
your country be sacred in your eyes ; encroach not onr the 
rights and privileges of your people; and if the time shall 
ever come, when you shall wish to epjoy the tranquillity of 
]>rivate life, may you have a son endowed with such quali- 
ties, that you can resign your sceptre to him, with as much 
satisfaction as I give up mine to you." 

11. As soon as Charles had finished this loiig address to 
his subjects, and to their new soverei^ he sunk into tht' 
cYiBsr, exhausted and ready to fsunt with the fiatigue of so 
extraordinary an effort During his discourse, the whole 
audience melted into tears; some from admiration oi his 
ms^;nanimity ; others softened by the expresdons of tender- 
ness towards his son, and of love to his people ; and all were 
affected with the deepest schtow, at losing a sovereign, who 
bad distinguished the Netherlands, his native coaatry, wi^ 
particular marks of his regard and attachment; 

SECTION XXVIL 

TVie savfie subject continued. 
^1. A FEW weeks afterthe resignation of the Netherlands^ 
Charles, m an assembly no less splendid, and with a cere- 
monial equally pompous, resigned to his son the crowns of 
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Spairty wiCh all the territories depending on them, both iti 
the old a<id in the new world. Ofall these vast possestioiis^ 
he reserved nothing for himself, but an annual penaaon cf a ' 
hundred thousand crowns, to defray the charged of his &- 
milv, and to afibrd him a small sum for atts of beflefic^nc^ 
ana charity. 

% Nothing now remsutted to detain him from that retreat 
for which he langtiished. Every thifig having been pre-t 
0ired some time for his voyage, he set out for Zuitbutt^h in 
Zealand, where the fleet had orders to rendensvdus. In K\i 
way thither, he passed throu^ Ghent : aitd after sto}>ping 
there a few dav^ to indulee that tender and pleasing me* 
hmcholy^ whjcn arises in me mind of every tnan in the de- 
cline ofiife, oh visltmg the place of his nadvity, and viewing 
the scenes and objects &mUiar to hiiA in his earhr youth, 
he pursued his jot^ey, accompanied by his son Pniup, his 
dat^hter the archduoiess, hi^ 6ister^ the dowager queens 
of France and Hilm^ry, MaximiKan his son-in-law, and a 
numerous retinue ofthe Flemish nobHity. Before he went 
on board, he dismissed them* with marks of hi^ attention 
and regard ; and taking leave of Philip with all the tender- 
ness Ota fkther who embraced his son fbr the last time, he 
set sail under convoy of a laige fleet of ^aoish, Flemish* 
and English ^ps. 

3. His voyage was prosperous and agreeable ; and he ar- 
rived at Laredo m Biscay, on the eleventh day after he left 
Zealand. As soon as he landed, he fell prostrate on the 
ground ; and con^dering himself now as dead to the worii^ 
lie kissed the earcii, and said, * Naked came I oat of my 
mother's womb, and naked I now return to thee, thon com- 
mon mother of mankind.'' From Laredo he proceeded to 
Valladolid. There he took a last and tender leave of his 
two sisters ; whom he wocdd not permit to accompany Kim 
to hissolitude, though theyentreateditwitti tears; notonly" 
that they might have the consolation of contributing, bv 
their altendamce and tare, to miti^te or to sooth his wa^ 
ferin^ but that they m^ht teap mstruction andt benefit, 
by ioming with him m those pious eXerdses, to which ne 
had consecrated the remainder of his days. 
. 4. From VaUadoHd, he continued his journe)" to Pla^enda 
in Estremadura. He hdd passed through that city a great 
many years before ; and having been struck at that time 
with the delightful atuation of the monastery of St Justus, 
beloi^gtotheorderof St Jerome, not many miles cU^t^nt • 
from that place, he had then observed to some of his ^- 
tendants^ that tl^ was a spot to which Bioclesian ro^ht 
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have retired with pleasure. The impression had remain* 
ed so strong on his mind, that he pitched upon it as the 
place of his retreat. 

5. It was sea^d in a vale of no great extent, watered by 
a small br9ok, and surrounded by' rising grounds, covered 
with lofty trees. From the nature of the ?oil, as well as the 
temperature of the dimat^ it was esteenied the most 
healthful and delicious situation in Spain. 

6. Some months before his resignation, he had sent an 
architect thither, to add anew apartment to the monastery, 
for his accommodation ; but he gave strict orders that the 
style of the buildine should be such as suited his present 
station, rather than nis former diemty. It consisted only of 
six rooms, four of than in the form of friar's cells, with 
ndced walls; the other two, each twent3r feet square, were 
hung with brown doth, and furnished in the most simple 
manner. The^ were all on a level with the ground ; with 
a door on one side into a garden, of which Charles himself 
had riven the plan, and nad filled it with vaiious plants, 
which he proposed to cultivate with his own hands On 
the other side, thev communicated with the chapd of the 
monastery, in whicli he was to perform his devotions. 

7. Into this humble retreat, hardly sufficient for the com- 
fortable accommodati<»i of aprivate eentleman, did Charles 
enter, with twelve domestics only. He buried there, in so- 
litude and silence, his grandeur, nis ambition, tc^ether with 
all those vast projects, which, during half a century, had 
alarmed and agitated Europe ; filling every kingdom in it, 
by turns, with the terror of his arms» and the dreaid of being 
subjected to his power, 

8. In this retirement Charles formed such a plan of life 
for himself, as would have suited the condition of a private 

Serson of a mod^rat^^ fortune. His table was neat but plain; 
is domestics few ; his intercourse with them familiar; all 
the cumbersome and ceremonious forms of attendance on 
his person were entirelv abolished, as destructive of that 
sodal ease and tranquillitj, which he courted, in order to 
sooth the remsunder of hi^s days. As the mildness of the 
climate toeether with his deliverance from the burdens 
and care^ of government, procured him, at first, a consider- 
able remis^on from the acute pains with which he had been 
lon^ tormented, he enjoyed, perhaps, more complete satis- 
faction in this humble solitude, than all his grandeur had 
ever yielded him, 

9. The ambitious thoughts and projects which had so 
long engrossed and disquieted him, were quite effaced from 
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his mind. Far {rom takings any part in the political trans^ 
actionfi of the princes of £ui*op^ ne I'estnuned his curiosity 
even from any inquiry concerning them ; and he seemed 
to view the busy scene which he had abandoned, with all 
the contempt and indifference arising from his thorough 
experience of Its vanity, ^ ^eU a§ fix)m the pleasitig re* 
flection of havine disentang;lea himself from its cares. 

""^li. ROBERTSOll. 



• 



Charity: 
In £Edth and hope the world will disagree; 
But aH manldna's concern is charity . 

TTie Prize of Virtue. 
What nothine earthly gives , or can destroy , 
The soul's Galm sunshine, and the heait-felt joy , 
Is virtue's prize . 

Sense and Modesty connected. • 

Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks ; 
It stHl looks home , and short excursions makes ; ^ 

But rattling nonsense in full volleys jbreaks . 

Moral Discihlme saltttary. 
Heav'n gives us friends to bless the present scene » 
Resumes them to prepare us for the next . 
All evils natural are moral goods; 
AU discipline, indulgence , on the whole . 

Present Blessings undervalued. 
Like birds , whose beauties languish , half conceal'd 
Till , mounted oft the wing , their glossy plumes 
Expanded , shme with azure , green , and gold , 
How blessings brighten as they take their night ! 

Bofle. 
Hope , of all passions , most befriends us here ; 
Pasuons of prouder name befriendnis less . 
Joy has her tears , and transport has her death ; 
' Hope , like a cordial , innocent, though strong , 
Man's heart', at once , inspirits and serenes. 

Happiness modest and tranguiL 
Wever man was truly blest , 
But it compos'd and gave him such a cajit , 
^ As folly might mistake for waiit of joy . 
A cast unlike the triumph of the proud ; 
A modest aspect , and a smile at heart • 

True Greatness. 
Who noble ends by noble m^ns obtains » 
Or fsuline , smiles m exile or in chains , 
Uke good Aurelius , let him reign , or bleed 
Like Socrates , that man is great indeed . 
TVie Tear of Sympathy. 
Kg radiant pearl, which crested fortune wears y 
No gem , that, twinkling, hanjgs from beauty's ears , 
Nor the bright, stars , which night's blue arch adonii 
Nor rifflne suns that g^d the vernal mom , 
Shine witn such lustre , asthe tear that breaks^ 
For oth^' wo, down Vhtue's manly cheeks . 
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SBCTlOlf II. . 

▼ERS ES IN WHICH THE Llk^^ ARfc O*" mrilKkkHT XteC Tk. 

B(iB9 of Cel^m Origin. . 
Restless thprUiIs tot^ for ^au|^t ; 
BFiss in Yam trorh earth is sought ; 
Blis^ a native^ of die ^^4 , 
Never wanders, wiprtals, ti^J 
Tlicre you cai^hiA seek lA Vain; 
For td 8«i nei- , 18 feff^, 

the prions ^ k'^Mfth'MIs d^^A^ 
Imp6fl6Qi^ , bt^i^b > Hha Md . 
Curb these fid^^^s s6^ af'^Et^ ; 
Hence chiefly rise the St^Mls Of liitt 
If they grow nrn^^t^, kfid i«Vfe » 
They are th^ yHiMei^ , fStam their tiave . 

Tis PrtJVia^flb^ 'a^ne switires, 
Inev'rybltili^&>b(ttlimine andyicmrB. 
Safety im^t& m. in taca^e 
Fiiom dangers of a frightM ihape : 
An earthp«k^ Mky m bid to spare 
The man thfit^^trari^ed by a hahr . 
Fate sle^^lO^ With ^knt tr^ad , 
Found oftVii^iA>(irhat least we tdifead; 
Frowns in f&^ stdlMh with aifgry jbrow , 
But in the d&ndiine /«tdkes tne blow • 

£fiitfifik. , 
How lov'd , how vi^'4 e^ce, avails thee not; 
To whom related > Or by whoiig l)egot : * 

K heajp of dusttdene rMjiUns of thee: 
'TIS aU thou arts toid idlihe proud saall Be • 

All fiune is fqreiKn, but of fenie desert; . 

Plays round the iifead, t^t oemes not to qie he^rt. 

One self-^a|rfdving h6ur » Wh<4« years oiit^eiglit 
^ W stupid starbrs^ahdoJF loud huKM;^ \ 

' And more true jOy Matti^ftus exH'a leels 9 

Than Gssur with a sfena ^. at his Heels. 

Fhi^t/te Gu(U!tiian of tWA- , . 

IH#n tiie emoOOi Meto of 1% the str^iiiM; wft » 

Gay as the mom ) bright elows the vernal Sfy , 

Hcne 8#ella his sails » aiid Pa^on steers hi^ couine • 

Safe glides his litde baiii riong the shore. 

Where Virtue takes her stand : but if too tar 
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He launches forth beyond discretion's mark » 
Sudden the tempest scowls » the surges roar. 
Blot his €ur day » and plunge him in the deep • 

• Sunrise. 

But yonder comes the Do^'rful king of day. 
Rejoicing in the east . The less'ning cloud > 
The kinoling azure , and the mounUun'^ brow » 
nium'd with fluid gdd ^ his near abroach 
Betoken glad . Lo, now, apparent all 
Aslant the dew-bright eartn » and coloured air't 
He looks in boundless maje8^«di>road» 
And sheds the shining day , that bumish'd plays 
On rocks , and hills , and tow'rs , and wand'nng streamsV 
High gleaming from afar . 

Self'^avemment, 
Mav I govern my passions with absolute sway ; 
Ana grow wiser and better as life wears away . 

Shefiherd. 
On a mountain, stretch'd beneath a hoary willow , 
Lay a shepherd swain, and view'dthe rolling billow • 

SECTION m. 

VSRSSS CONTAINING EXCLAMATIONS, INTERROGATXOVS, 

AND PARENTHESES. 

ComfieUnce, 
A COMPETENCE is all we can enjoy : 
Oh ! be content , where Heav'n can give no more • 

Reflection essential to Hafifiiness, 
Much joy not only speaks small happmess , 
But happiness that shortly must expire . 
Can joy , unbottom'd in reflection , stand I, 
And, in a tempest , can reflection live } 

Friendship, 
Can gold gain friendship ? Impudence of hope I 
As well mere man an aneel might beget. 
Love, and love only , is the loan for love. 
Lorenzo ! pride repress ; nor hope to find ' 

. A friend , out what has found a friend in thee . 
All like the purchase ; few the price will pay t 
And this makes friends such miracles below. 

JPaHence, 
Beware of desp'rate steps. The darkest day 
{I;iv(e ^ to-morrow ) mlX have pass'd aWay . 

Luxury. 
luxury! 



Bane of ebted life , of afiluent states , 

• 
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What dreary change , what ruin is not thine ! 
How doth thy bowl intoxicate the mind ! 
To the soft entrance of thy rosy cave , 
How dost thou lure the fortunate and ^reat ! 

Dreadful attraction .' 

Vtrtuotu ActivUy, 

Seize , mortals ! seize the transient hour ; 
Improve each moment as it fiies : 
Lite's a short summer — mdn a flow'r ; 
He dies -—Alas ! — ^how soon he dies ! 

The aource of HafifiinesB, , "* 

Reason's whole pleasure , all the joys of sense , 
lie in Uiree words ; health , peace , and competeQs:e t 
Bat health conasts with temj^rance alone ; 
And peace , O virtue ! peace is all thy own . 

Flacid Emotion. 
Who can forbear to smile with nature ? Can 
The stormy passions in the boscHn roll , 
While ev*rv gale is-peace, and ev'ry grove 
Is melody ? 

Solitude,* 
. O sacred solitude ; divine retreat ! 
Chcuce of the prudent ! envy of the great ! 
By thy pure stream , or in thy waving shade « 
We court fair wisdom , that celestial maid : 
The genuine offspring of her lov'd embrace , 
(gibnmgers on earth,) are innocence and peace . 
There Irom the wavs of men hud safe ashore , 
We smile to hear the distant tempest roar ; 
There » bless'd with health , with ous'ness unperplexM » 
This life we relish , and ensure the neict. . 

Presume not on To-morrow, 
. Iii human hearts what bolder thoughts can rise , 
Than man's presumption on to-morrow's dawn r 
Where is to-;morrow ? In another world . 
For numbers this is certain ; the reverse 
Is sure to none. 

Dnm vivimui vivamoB^— TDUfe we /tve, hi ut frttt. 

* Live » while you live ," the epicure would say , 

* And seize the pleasures of the present day /' 

** Live , while you live ," the sacred preacher cries^ 
" And i^e to God each moment as it flies." 

* By lolitad* h«r« is meant, a (emponugr tecduncn from tbt 
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Lord ! in my views , let both united be ; 

I live in pleasure , when I live to thee .'— DoooRlDGS. 

SECTION IV. 

VERSES IN VARIOUS FORMS. 

TYie security of Virttte. 
Let coward guilt , with pallid fear. 

To shelt'ring caverns fly, ^ 

And justly dread the vengeful fate , 

That thunders through the sky . 
Protected by that hand , whose law , . 

The threatening storms obey , 
Intrepid virtue smiles secure , 

As in the blaze of day . 

Rebignatknu 
And oh ! by error's force 5ubdu'd , 

Since oft my stubborn will 
Prepost'rous shuns the latent good, 

^d grasps the specious ill , 
Not to my wish , but to my want , 

Do thou thy gifts apply ; 
Unask'd, what good thou knowest grant; 

Wliat ill y though ask'd , deny.. 

Com/iasfiion, 
I have found out a gift for my fair ; 

I have found where the wclod-pigeons breed; 
But let me that plunder forbear ! 

She will say , tIs a barbarous deed . 
For he ne'er can be ti-ue , she averr'd , 
' Who can rob a poor bird of its young : 
And I lov'd her the more, when I heard 

Such tenderness fall from her tongue . 

EfiUafih. 
Here rests his head upon the lap of earth , 

A youth to fortune and to fame unknown ; 
Fair sdence frown'd not ori his humble birth , 

And melancholy mark'd him for her own . 
LaiYe was his bounty , and his soul sincere ; . 

Heav'n did a recompense as largely send : 
He gave to mis*ry aU he had — a tear ; 

Yffi gain'd from Heav'n ('twas all he wish'd ) a firicnd 
No fiarther seek his merits to disclbse. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode , 
(There tliey alike in trembHng hope repose ,) 

The bosom of his Father and his (jrod • > 
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Joy and Sorrow connected 
Stffl , where rosy pleasure leads , 
Bee a kindred gnef pursue ; 
Behind the steps that mis'ry treads, 
Approachine comforts view . 
The hues ofbliss more brightly glow » 
Chastis'd by sable tints of wo : 
And blended form ^ with artful strife. 
The strength and harmony of life. 

JTie Golden Mean. 
He that holds fast the golden mean , 
And lires contentedly between 

The tittle and the great , 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor , 
Nor plagues that haunt toe rich man's door, 

Iinbitt'rin^ all his state . 
The tidiest pmes , feel most the pow'r 
Of wintry blast ; the loftiest tow^. 

Comes heaviest to the ground . 
The bolts that spare the mountain's ade. 
His doud-capt eminence divide; 

And spread the ruin-round . 

Moderate views and aims recommended. 
With pasfflons unruffled , untainted with pride , 

By reason my life let me square ; 
The wants of my nature , are cheaply supptied \ . 

And the rest are but folly and care . 
How vainly , through infinite trouble and strife , 

The many their labours employ • 
^ce all that is tnily delightful m life , 

Is what all , if they please , may enjc^ . 
Attachment to jLife, 

The tree of deepest root is found , 

Least willing still to quit the ground : 
'T¥ra8 therefore said , by ancient sages , 
That love of life increased with years , 

So much , that in our later stages , 

When pains grow sharp , and sickness rages , 
The greatest love of life appears. 

Firttie*» address to Pleasure,* 
Vast happiness enjoy thy gay allies ! 

A youth of, follies , an old age of cares; 
Young yet enervate , old yet never wise , 

Vice wastes their vigour , and their mind impairi . 

*HSentnal pleaiuyeu 
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Vain , idle • deijcate , in thoughtless ease y 

Reserving woes for age , their prime the)r vpeod^i 

AU wretched , hopeless , m the evil days » 

With sorrow to tbe verge oflile they tend . 

Gnev'd with the present , of the past ashamed » 

They live and are despis'd ; they die , no more are muaM • 

SECTION V. 

▼SmSKS IH WHICH S0U[N1> CORRESPONDS TO SIGVIVtCA- 

TIO^. 

Smooth and rough Ferae. ^ 

Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows > 
And tfaye smooth stream in smoother nnmbers fiows • 
But when loud surges laaAi the sounding slttsre » 
The hoarse » though verse , should Hl^e the torreiit loar* 

Slow Motion imitatecL 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast wdght to throw » 
The line too labours , and the words move slow • 

Swift and easy Motion, 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain » 
Flies o'er the unbending com » and skims akng the mam . 

Felling trees in a Wood, 
Loud sounds the axe , redoubling strokes on strokes ; 
On an sides round , the forest huns her oaks 
Headlong . * Deep echoing groan the thickets brown ; 
Then nnuii^ , crackling , crashing , thunder down . . 

' Sounaofa Bovh$tring, 

r ^The string let fly 

Twang'd short and sharp , like the shrill swallow^ cnp * 

ThePheammt. 
See! from the brake « the whirring pheasant wgnno^^ 
And mounts exulting on triumphant iHnngs . 

ScyUa and Chartibdk, 
l^re Scylla there a scene of hoiTor%>rms » 
And here Cba^bdis fills the deep with storms • 
When the tide rushes from her rumbling caves » 
The rough rock roars , tumultuous boU tne wares • 

JBoiaterota aTid gentle Sounds. 
Two craggy rocks projecting to the mun » 
The roanng whids tempestupusrage restraint 
Within , the waves in softer murmurs glide. 
And d^ secure without their habers ride 

iMborUniM and impetuauM Motknu 
With many « weary step » and many a groan , 
Up the high hilT, he heaves a huge round stone t 
Q3 
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The Inige round stone , resulting -with a bound , 
Thnndert fanpetuous down , and smokes akng die ground • 

Regular and alow Mcrvement. 
Furst oiaxch the neavjr mules secareljr slow. 
O'er h31s« o'er dales , o'er crags , o'er rocks ihejr go • 

Motion »l€w and difficult. 
A needless Alexandrme ends the son^ , 
That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow lei^^th along 

ji Rock tomfirmt the brow of a mountain.^ 
Still gath'ring force , it smokes , and urg'd amam , 
Whirls , leaps , and thunders down , impetuoos to Uie plain . 

Extent and violence of the Waves. 
The waves belund impel the waves before , 
Wide-roUing , foaming high , and tumbUng to the 'shore 

Pensive JVumhers. 
In these deep solitudes and awful cells , 
Where heav'nly penave contemplation dweUs, 
And ever-muidng melancholy reigna . 

Battle. 



A rms on armour , clashing » bray'd 
Itorible discoid ; and the madding wheels 
Oi brazen fory , ragM . 

Sound imitating Reluctance. 
For who , to dumb forgetfiilness a pre^. 

This pleaang anxious being e'er reagn'd ; - 
Left the warm precinctis of the cheerful day , 
Kor cast one longing , ling'xing look behind ? 

SECTION VI. 

PARAGRAPHS OV GR£AT£R LKVOTB. 

Connubial Ajfection. 
The love that cheers life's latest stage. 
Proof agiunst sickness and old age, 
Presenrd by virtue from declension. 
Becomes not weary of attention : 
But lives, when that exterior grace, 
Which fkfA inmiiredthe flame, decays. 
'TIS ^tle, ddicate, and kind. 
To faults compassionate, or blind ; 
And will with sytnpathy endure 
Those evils it woifld gladljr cure. 
But anery, coarse^ and harsh e»)!res^0Q, 
Shows love to be a mere profe^on ; 
Proves that the heart is none of his, 
Or soon expels him if it is. 
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Swarms ofJlt/ingInaect9, 
Thick in yon stream of light, a thousand Ways, 
Upward and downward, thwarting and convolv*4 
The quiv'ring nations sport; till, terapest-wing'd. 
Fierce winter sweeps them from the face of day. 
Ev'n so, luxurious men, unheeding, pass 
An idle summer life, in fortune's shm^ 
A season's glitter ! Thus they flutter on. 
From toy to toy, from vnhity to vice ; 
Till,^ blown away by death, oblivion comes 
Behind^ and strikes them from the book of life. 

Beneficence Us own reward. 
My fortune (for FU mention all. 
And more than you dare tell] is smajl ; 
Yet ev'ry friend partakes my store. 
And want goes smiling from my door. 
Will forty shillings warm the breast 
Of worth or industry distressed ! 
This sum I cheerfully impart; 
*Tis fourscore pleasures to my heart : 
And you may make, by means like thes^ 
Five talents ten, whene'er you please. 
Tis true, my little purse grows light ; 
But then I sleep so sweet at nie^ht ! 
This grand spediic will prevau. 
When all the doctor's opiates fail. 

Vtrtue the best treasure. 
Virtue, the strength and beauty of the soul. 
Is the best gift oiHeav'n : ahaippiness 
That, even above the smiles and frowns of &te» 
Exalts great nature's favourites : a wealth 
That ne'er encumbers ; nor to baser hands 
Can be transferred. It b the only ^ood 
Man justly boasts of, or can call nis own. 
Riches are oft by guilt and baseness eam'd. 
But for one end, one much-neglected use, . 
Are riches worth our care ; (for nature's waAts 
Are few, and ^dthout opulence supplied 
This noble end is to produce the soul ; 
To show the virtues m their fairest light. 
And make humanity the minister 
Of bounteOQB Providence. 

Ctm^nMation. 
As yet *tis midnight deep. The weary doodi^ 
Slow meeting, mingle Hito solid ^loom. 
Now, while the drowsy world hes lost in sleep» 
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Let me asMciafe with the smous night* 
And cflntemplatiaii, her sedate cofnpeer; 
Let me shake off th' intrusive cares of dkjr. 
And lay the meddling senses all a^e. 
Where now, ye lying vanities of Ufe ! 
Ye ever tempting, ever cheating; train ! 
Where are ^on now ? and what is your amount? 
Vexation, disappointment, and remorse. 
Sad, sick'ning tnou^ht ! .Ajid yet, deluded man, 
A scene of crude disjointed viaons past. 
And broken slumbers, rises still resolv'd» 
With new flush'd hopes, to run the giddy round. 

Pleamre of Piety. 
A Ddty believ'c^ is joy begun ; 
A Ddty ador'd, is joy advanc'd ; 
A Ddty bdov'd, is joy matur'd. 
Each branch of pie^ delight ini^ires z 
Faith builds a bridge from this world to the ne3Ct» 
O'er death's dark gul( and all its horror hides; 
Praise, the sweet exhalation of our joy. 
That joy exalts^ and makes it sweeter AiU; 
Prav'r ardent opens heav'n, lets down a stream 
Of iiory, on the consecrated hour 
Of man in audience with the Deity. 



CHAPTER n. 
J^ARRATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION L 
The Bean and the Bee: 

1. AS two young bears, in wanton mood , 
Forth issumg from a nd^hbouring wood , 
Came where th' industnous bees had storVU 
In artful cells, their luscious hoard ; 
0*eijc^d they seiz'd, with eager haste. 
Luxurious on the rich repast. 
Alarm'd at this , the little crew , 
About their ears . vindictive flew . 

3. The beasts, unable to sustam 
Th' unequal combat , c^uit the plain : 
Half-bUttd with rage , and mad with pai&« 
Their native shdter they regain.; 
There rit, and now, discreeter £^wn, • 
Too late thdr rashness they bemoan ; 
And this by dear experience gain , 
That pleasure's ever bought with pain . 
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3. So when the g;ilded baits of vice , 
Are plac'd before our longing eyes. 
With greedy haste we siiatch our fill ; 
And swallow down the latent ill r 
But when experience opes our eyes. 
Away the fancied pleasure flies . 
It flies , but oh \ too late we find , . 

It leaves a real sting behind . — ^Merrick. 

SECTION II. 
The Mghtingule and the Gltm-worm. 

1. A NIGHTINGALE, that all day long 

Had cheer'd the village with his song. 

Nor yet at eve his note suspended , 

Nor yet when eventide was ended. 

Began to feel , as well he mi^h^ 

The keen demands of appetite ; 

When , looking eagerly around , 

He spied far on , upon the ground, 

A something shining in the dark , 

And knew the glow-worm by his spark. 

So^, stooping down from hawthorn top , 

He thought to put him in his crop • 
3. The worm , aware of his intent , 

Harangued him thus , right eloquent i 

"Did you admire my lamp ," quoth he , 

•* As much as I your minstrelsy , 

You would abhor to do me wrong , 

As much as I to spoil your song; 

For 'twas the self-same Pow'r dSvine, 

Taught you to sing , and me to shine; 

That you with music, I with light. 

Might beautify and cheer the night " 

3. The songster heard his short oration , 
And , warbling out his approbation, 
Releas'd him , as my story tells. 
And found a supper somewhere else • 
Hence ; jarring sectaries may learn. 
Their real interest to discern ; 

That brother should not war with brother 
And yorry and devour each other: 
But sing and shine by sweet consent , 
Till life's poor , transient night , is spent; 
Respecting , in each other's case. 
The gifts of nature and of grace . 

4. Those Christians best deserve the nam« . 
Who studiously make peace their aim * 
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Peace', both the duty and the prize 

Of him that creeps , and him that flies .— Cowt»er. 

SECTION ni. 

The IMaU of Virtue. 

Iv Placed on the verge of youth , my mind. 
Life's op'ning scene survey'd : 
I view*d its ills of various kind , 
Afflicted and afraid . 
2. But chief my fear the dangers mov'4 
That virtud*s path enclose : 
My heart the wise pursuit approved ; 
But O , what toils oppose ! 
X For sec , ah see ! while yet%er ways 
With doubtfal step I tread , 
A hostile world its terrors raise ; 
Its snares delusive spread. 

4. how shall I , with heart prepar'd » 
Those terrors learn to meet r 

How , from the thousand snares to guard 
My unexpcrienc'd feet^ 

5. As thus I mus'd , oppressive sleep , • 

Soft o'er my temples drew 
Oblivion's veil, — The wat'ry deep, 
(An object strange and new ,) 

6. Before me rose : on the wide shore 

Observant as I stood , 
The eathermg storms around me roar 

And heave the boiling flood . . 
r. Near and more near the billows rise; 

Ev'n now my steps they lave ; 
And death , to my affrighred eyes , 

Approach'd in every wave . 
8. What hope , br whither to retreat ! 

Each nerve at once tmstrung; 
Chill fear had fetter'd fast my feet , 

And chm'd ray speechless tongue 

9. 1 felt my heart withm me die ; 
When sudden to mine ear 

A voice , descending from on high , 
Reprov'd my erring fear . 
10. « What tho* the swelling, surge thou see 
Impatient to devour : 
Rest , mortal , rest on God's decree , 
And thankflil own his pow'r . 
11. Know , when he bade the deep appear 
• Thus far ,• th' Almighty said, 
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* Thus far , no farther , rage ; and here 
*Let thy proud waves be stay'd .* ** 
12. 1 heard ; and lo ! at once controU'd* 
The waves , in wild retreat , 
Back on themselves reluctant roU'd, , ' 

And', murm'ring, left my feet . 
13. Deeps, to assembling deeps, in vain 
' Once more the signal gave : 
The shores the rusnin^ weight sustain « 
And check th' usurpmg wave . 
14 Convinc'd , in nature^ volume wise. 
The imag'd truth Lread ; 
And sadden from vay waking eiyes, 
Th' instrucUve visiiim fled . 

15. Then whv thus heavy , O my soul ! 

Say , wny distrustful still , . 
Thv thoughts with vain impatience roll 
O'er scenes of futui-e ill ?.^ 

16. Let faith suppress each rising fear « 

Elach anxious doubt exclude: 
Thy Maker's will has plac'd thee here 
A Maker wise and good ! 

17. He to thy ev'ry trial knows. 

Its just restraint to give ; 
Attentive to behold tky woes , 
And fEuthfiil to relieve . 

18. Then whv thus heavy , O my soul ! 

Say , wny distrustful still , 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll> 
O'er scenes of future ill? * 

19. Though griefs unnumber'd throng the round , 

Still in thy God confide. 
Whose finger marks the seas their bound. 
And curbs the headlong tide . — ^Merrick. 

SECTION IV. 

The Youth and the Fhihaofther. 

1. A Grecian youth of talents rare , 
Whom Plato's philosophic care. 
Had form's for^virtue's nobler view. 
By precept and example too , 
Would often boast his matchless skill , 
To curb the steed, and guide the wheel ; 
And as he pass'd tlie gazing throng, 
With graceful ease , and smack'd the thong , 
The imot wonder they express'^ , 
Waft praise andtranspoittohisbreait 
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2. At length , quite vain , he needs would show 
His master what his art could do ; 

And bade his slaves the chariot lead 
To Academus' sacred shade . 
The trembling grove confessed its fnght 
The wood-nymph started at the sight ; 
The muses drop the learned lyre , 
And to their inmost shades retire. ^ 

3. Howe'er , the youth , with forward air , 
Bqws to the sage , and momits the car . 
The lash resounds , the coursers sprmg . 
The chariot marks the rolHng nng ; 
And rath'ring cfowds , with eM^er eyes. 
And Siouts, pursue him as he flies. 

4. Triumphant to the goal retum'd , 
With nobler thirst his bosom bum a; 
And now along th' indented plain , 
The self-same track he marks agam; 
Pursues with care the nice design , 
Nor ever deviates from the line . 
Amazement seiz'd the circling crowd; 
The youths with emulation glow d ; 
Ev'n bearded sages hail'd the boy , 
And all but Plato gaz'd with joy . 

5. For he , deep-judging sage , beheld 
With pain the triumphs of the fiekl : 
And when the charioteer drew nigh. 

And , flush'd with hope y had caught his eye , ^ 

« Alas ! unhappy youth ;" he cry d , 

« Expect no prdse from me ;" (and sigh d ,) 

6. •* With indignation I survey 

Such skill and judgment thrpwnaway: 

The time profusely squandered there , 

On vulgar arts beneath thy care , 

If well employed , at less escpcmse , 

Had taught thee honour , virtue , sense ; 

And Kus'd thee from a coachman's fate , 

To govern men , and guide the state ."—WHITEHEAD. 

SECTION y. 

Dacourae bcPOfeen Adam and £ve, retiring to rest, 
1. Now came still ev'mng on , and twilight gray 
Had in her sober liv'ry , all things clad . 
Silence accompanied; for beast and bird. 
They to their grassy couch , these to theur nest&» 
Were sunk ; m but the wakeful nightingale . 
She , aH night kng , her am'rous descant sung • 
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Silence wu fdeasM . Kow gkm'd the firmament 
With tiving sapphires : Hesperus » that led 
The stany host , rode brightest , till the moon , 
Rising in clouded majestv , at length , 
Apparent queen , unveil d her peerless light , 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw . 
3. When Adam thus to Eve :. ** Fair consort , th' hour 
Of night , and all things now retir'd to re^ « 
Mind us of like repose ; since God hath set 
l^abour and rest , as day and nig;ht , to men 
Successive, and the ttniely dew oi sleep, 
Now &Uiaff with soft slumb'rous weignt, incbnes 
Our eye-lias . Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle unemploy 'd , and less need rest : 
Man hatii his daily work of body , or of mind 
Appointed , which declares his oi^ity , 
Ana the r^;ard of Heav'n on all his ways ; 
While other animals unactive range , 
And of their doincs God takes no account . 
4$. To-morrow , ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of light , we must be risen » 
And at o^r pleasant labour ; to reform . 
Yon fiow'ry arbours , yonder alleys green , 
Our walk at noon , with branches overgrown , 
That mock our scant manuring , and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth • 
Those t^odsoms idso , and those dropping Kums , • 
That Me bestrown , uns^htly and unsmobth , 
Ask riddance , if we mean to tread with ease . 
Mean while , as nature wills , night bids us i*est .'* 
^ To whom thus Eve , with perfect beauty adom'd : 
*My author and cUsposer, what thou bidst» 
Unargu'd , I obey ; so God ordsuns . 
With thee convernng , I forget all time ; 
AU seasons and their diange , all please alike . 
Sweet is the breath of mom , her rising sweet , 
With chaatm of earliest birds ; pleasant the mm, 
AVhen, first en this ddightful land he breads 
His orient beams on herb , tree , fruit , and flow'r » 
iGlist'ring with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth ^ 
Alter soft show'rs ; and sweet the coming on 
tOf CTuteful evening mild ; tlien alent night , 
""With this her solemn bird , and this fidr moon » 
. Andithese , the gems of heav*n , her starry trains 
4. Alt neither breath of mom , when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor ri^i^ sun 
On this de^htfiil land ; nor herb , fruit, flow'Xf 
R 
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Gli8t*nng with dew ; nor fra^^rance after diow'rB; 
Nor gratefal evening mild ; nor silent night , 
With this her solemn binl ; nor walk by moon , 
Or gUtt'rixip; star-li^ht «-T-without thee is sweet . 
But whererore all night lone shine these*^ for whom 
lliis glorious sight , when sleep hath shut aU eyes^' 

6. To whom) our eeneral ancestor reply'd: 

* " Daughter of God and man , accomplish'd Eve , 
These have their course to finish roiuid the earth » 
By morrow evVmg ; and from land to laad» 
In order , though to nations vet unborn , 
Minhst'ring lieht prepared , diejr set and rise ; . 
Lest total darkness should by oi^t regain 
Her old possesion , and extinguish life 
Ir nature and all things; whioi these soft fires 
Not only enlighten , but, with kindly heat 
Of various influence , foment , and warm , 
^ Temper , or nourish ; or in part shed down 
> ' Thmr stellar virtue on all kinds that |^w 
On earth , made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the sun's more potent ray . 

7. These then, though unbeheld in deep of night, 
Shine not in vain ; nor think, though men were none 
That heav'n would want spectators, God want praise 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen , both when we wake , and when we sleep • 
AU these with ceaseless prsuse his works behold. 
Both day and lught . How often , from the steep 

Of echoing lull or thicket , have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 
Soleyortesponnve each to others' note, 
^ging their great Creator? Oft in bands , 
Wlule they keep watch , or nightly rounding walk 
With heav'idy touch of instrumental sounds , 
In ftill harmonic number join'd , their songs 



Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to Ixeav'n ." 

^Hiand 
On to their blissful bow'r.- 



& Thus talldiunumd in lu^nd alone t'hey pass'd i 



-There arriv'd , both stood % 



Both tum'd; and under open sky, ador'd 

The God that made the sky, air, earth, and heav^ 

Which they beheld, the moon's resplendent globe. 

And starry jx)Ie . « Thou also mad'st the night . 

Maker Omnipotent , and thou the day , 

Which we , in our appointed work employ'd , 

Have finish'd, happy in our mutual help , 

And mutual love , th^ crown of all our bliss - " 
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Ordain'd by thee ; and this delicious place » 
For us too large , where thy abundance wants 
Partakers , and uncnmt falls to the ground . 
But thou hast promisxL from us two a race , 
To fill the earth , who s^all with us extol 
Thy goodntss infinite , both when we wake. 
And when we seek , as now » thy gift of sleq> .'* 

MlLTOM. 

SECTION VI. 

Religion and Death, 

I.Lo! a form, divinely^ bright, 

Descends, and bursts ui)on my ^ht; 

A40eraph''of illustrious birth ! 

(Religion was her name on eartn 

Supremely sweet her radiant face. 

And blooming with celestial Jrace !. 

Three shining cherubs form'd her train, 

Wav'd^their lig ht-wings ' ; and reach'd the plain i 

Faj^ , with sublime and piercing eye , 

And pkiiont fiutt'rin^ for the sky ; 

Here Hope, that smiling angel stands. 

And golden anchors grape her hands; 

Thei e Charity , in robes of white > 

Fairest and fav'rite m^ud of light . 
5. The seraph spoke — ** 'Tis Reason's part 

To govern and to guard the heart ; 

To lull the wayward soul to rest , 

When hopes and fears , ^stract the breast. 

Reason may calm t/^ doubtful strife , 

And steer tny bark through various life : 

But when the storms of death are nigh. 

And midnight darkness veils the sky , ; 

Shall Reason then direct thy sail, 

-Disperse the clouds, or sink the gale ? 

Stranger, Miff skill alone is mine , 

Skill that transcends hi» scanty luie ,'* 
3. * Revere thyself —thou*rt near allied 

To angels on thy better side . 

How various e'er their ranks or kinds , 

Angels are but unbodied minds : 

When the partition- walls decay , 

Men emerge an^ds from their clay . 

Yes , when the miler body dies , 

The soul asserts her kindred skies . 

But minds, though sprung ^m heav'nly race. 

Must first be tutor'd for the place : 
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The joys above are understood , 
And relisii'd only by the good . 
Who shall assume this guardian care ; 
Who «hall secure their birth-right there? 
Bouls are my charge — to me 'tis giv'n 
To train them for their native heav'n '* 

4. •* Know then— who bow the eariy knee » 
Aiid give the willingheart to me ; 
Who wisely, when Temptation waits. 
Elude her frauds , and spurn her baits j 
Who dare to own my injur'd cause , 
Though fools deride my sacred laws ; 
Or scorn to deviate to the wrong , 

Though persecution lifts her thorrg ; . 

Though all the sons of hell conspire 

To raise the stake and light tlie fire ; 

Know , that for 9uc^ supenor souls , 

There lies a bliss beyond the poles : 
H Where spirits shine with pUTer ray , 
, And brighten to meridian day j 
r Where love , where boundless friendship rulei • 

(No fiiendy that change , no love that jobols ;) 

Where rising floods ot knowledge roll , 

And pour , and pour upon the soul .'** 

5. *^But Where's the passage to the skies P—> 
The road through death's black valley liei 
Nay , do not shudder at my tale : 
Though dark the shades, yet saie the vale • 
This path the beat of meu have trod ; 

And who'd decline the road to Gkxl? 
Oh ! 'tis a glorious boon to die ^ 
This fevour can't be priz'd too high .** 

6. While ,thus she sp<^e , ray looks expressed 
The raptures kindlmg in my breast ; -x. 
My soul a iix'd attention gave ; 

Wlien the stem monarch of the mve » 
With haughty strides approach'a :<— amai^ 
I stood , and trembled as 1 gaz,d . 
The seraph calm'd each atispous fear » ^ 

And kindly wip'd tfee falling tear ; 
Then hasten'd, with expanded wing , 
To meet the paie , teninc king . 
T. But now what milder scries arise ! 
The tyi'ant drops his hostile guise ; 
He seems a youth divinely faur; 
In graceful ringlets waves his hair; 
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His wing^ their whit'ning plumes display i 
His bumish'd plumes , reflect the day ; 
jLight flows his shining azure vest , 
And all the angel stands confessed . 

I view'd the change with sweet suiprise ; 
And , Oh ! I panted for the skies : 
Thank'd heav'n , that e'er I drew my breath , 
' And triumph'd in the thoughts of death ^—CoT^ov* 



CHAPTER III. 
DIDACTIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The Vanity of Wealth. 

1. KO more thus bloodmg o'er yon heap , 
With av'rice painfiil vigils keep j 
Still unenjoy'a the present store , 
Still endless sighs are breath'd for more 
Oh'! Quit the shadow, catch the prirt , 
Whicn not all India's treasure buys .' 
To purchase heav'n has gold the pow'r ? 
Can gold remove the mortal hour ? 
In life, can lorve be bought with gold ? 
hre friendship* 8 pleasures to be sold ? 
No — all that's worth a wish — a thought, 
Ffur virtue gives unbrib'd , unbought . 
Cease then on trash thy hopes to oind ; 
.Let nobler views engage thy mind . — ^Dfi, Johnsov. 

SECTION IL_^ 

Nothing f^med in vairu^ 

1. LeI" no presuming impious railer tax 
Creative wisdom , as ii aught was form'd 
In VEun., or notfor admirable ends i 
Shall little , haughty ignorance prbnounce 
His works unwise, of which the smallest part 
Exceeds the narrow vision of her mind ? 
At if, upon a full-proportion'd dome. 
On swelling columns heav'd the pride of art , 
A critic-fly , whose feeble ray scarce spreads 
An inch around , with blind presumption bold , 
Should dare to tax the structure of the whole. 

8. And lives the man, whose universal eye 
Has swept at once th' unbounded scheme of things^ 
Mark'd their dependence so-, and firm accord 
As with unfault'ring acc^t to conclude » 
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That this availeth naught^ Has any seen 
The mighty ch^n of beings , less'nuig down 
From infinite perfection ; to the brink 
Of dreary nothing, desolate abyss \ 
From which astonish'd thought , recoiling, turns ? 
Till then alone let zealoas praise ascend. 
And hymns of holy wonder to that Power , 
Whose wisdom shines as lovely in our minds. 
As on our smiling eyes his servant sun •— Thomsoh. 

SECTION III. 
On Pride* 

X, Of all the causes, which conspire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and misgiude the mind , 
\^at the weak head with strongest bias rules , 
Itf pride ; the never-failing vice of fools . 
Whatever nature has in worth deny'd , 
She gives in large recruits of needful pride! 

. For, as in bodies, thus in souls, we find 
What wants in blood and spirits, swell'd with wind . - 
Pride , where wit fails , steps in to our defence , 
And fills up all the mighty void of sense . 

2. If once right reason dnves that cloud away » 
Truth breaks upon us with resistless day . 
Trust not yourself ; buf , your defects to know » 
Mafce use of ev*^y friend —and ev'ry foe . 
A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep , or taste not the Pierian spring : 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the bram» 
And drinking iargety sobers us again . 

3 Fir'd at first sight with what the muse imparts , 
In fearless youth , w^e tempt the heights ctfarts ; 
While , from the bounded level of our mind , 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind; 
But more advanced, behold , with strange surprise , 
New distant scenes of endless science rise ! 
So , pleas'd at first the tow'ring Alps we try , 
Mount o'er the vales , and seem to tread the sky ; 
Th' eternal snows appear already past , 
And the first clouds and mountains seem the last; 
But » those attain'd , we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way ; 
Th' increasing prospect tires our wandering eyes; 
HiUs peep o'er hills ; and Alps on Alps' arise ^— Pops. 

SECTION IV. 

^ _ Crtielty to Brutes censured, 

JJIf^^^^ ^^ ^"*^r on wy list of friends, 
(Though grac'd with pofish'd manners and fine sensft; 
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Yet wanting sensibility ^ythe man 

Who needlessly aets root upon a worm • 

An inadvertent step may crash the snafl , 

That crawls at evening in the public path ; 

But he that has humanity , forewam'a , 

Will tread aside , and let the reptile live . 
% The creq>tng vermin , loathsome to the sight , 

And charged perhaps with venom , that intrades 

A visitor unwelcome into scenes 

Sacred to neatness and repose, th' alcove , 

The chamber , or refectory , may die . 

A necetiKtry act incurs no olame . 

Not 80, when held within their proper bonndSf 

And guiltless of offence they range the air , . 

Or take their pastime in the spacious field . 

There they are privileged . And he that hunts 

Or harms them there , is guilty of a wrong; 

Disturbs th' economy of nature's realm , 

Who , when she form*d , designed them an abode 
S. The sum is this : if man's convenience , health , 

Or safety interfere , his rights and claims 

Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs . 

Else the are all— the meanest things that are 9 

As free to Uve and to enjoy that me, 

As God was free to foim them at the first » 

Who , in his soverdgn wisdom , made Uiem all . 
4. Ye , therefore , who love mercy , teach your aorm 

To love it too . The spring time of our years 

Is soon dishonour'd and denl'd , in most , 

By bud^ng ills , that ask a prudent hand 

To check them . But , alas ! none sooner shoots » 

If unrestrain'd , into luxuriant gprowth, 

Than cruelty , most dev'lish of them all • 
I. Mercy to him that shows it , is the rule 

And righteous limitation of its act. 

By which heav'n moves in pard'ning guilty man ; 

And he that shows none , being ripe in years , 

And consdous of the outrage he commits , 

Shall seek it , and not find it in his turn .---Cowpbk. 

SECTION V. 

A Farafihrdse on the latter part of the 6th thaptet of St. 

Matthew. 

1. WitCK my breast labours with o ppressive care , 
And o'er my cheek descends the railing tear ; 
While aU my warring paaaions are at s^~'^ 
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Raptures deep-felthis doctrine did impart ^ 
. And thus he rais'd from earth the drooping heart 
S. ^ Think not , when aU your scanty stores afibrd* 
Is spread at once upon the sparing board ; 
Thmk not , when worn the homely robe appears , 
While on the roof the howling tempest beai-s; 
What farther shall this feeble life sustain » 
And what shall clothe these shiv'ring limbs again • 

3. Say f does not life its nourishment exceed ? 
And the fair bodv , its investing weed ? 
Behold ! and Iook away your low despair— 
See the light tenants of tne barren air : 

To th6m , nor stores nor granaries , belong-; 
Naught, but the woodland , and the pleasing song; 
Yet , your Idnd heavenly Father bends his eye 
On the least wing that nits along the sky . 

4. To him they an^ when spring renews the plain ; 
To him they cry , in winter's pmching rdgn; 
Nor is their music , nor their plaint m. vain; 

He hears the ga^ » and the distressful call ; 
And with unsparing bounty , fills them all .** 

5. •* Observe the rising lily^a snowy grace ; 
Observe the various vegetable race : 

They neither toil , nor spin , but careless grow ; 
Yet see how warm they blush ! how bright they glow I 
What regal vestments can with them compare ! 
What kmg so shining ! or wbat queen so fair !'* 

6. " If ceaseless , thus , the fowls oi heav'n he feeds ; 
If o'er the fields such lucid robes he spreads ; 
Will he not care for you , ye faithless , sav ? 

Is he unwise? or, are ue less than M^?' — ThoMsoii. 

SECTION VI. 
The death of a Good Man a strong incentive to virtue, 
1. The chamber where th^ good man meets his fate , 
Is privileg'd beyond the common walk ■ 
Of virtuous life , quite in th^ verge of heav'n 
Fly , ye profane ! if not , draw near with awe , 
Receive the blessing, and adore the chance , 
That threw in this bethesda your disease ; 
If unrestor'd by this , despair your cure . 
\ 2. For, here , resistless demonstration dwells; 
\ A death-bed's a detector of the heart. 
\ S^^ ^^^^ dissimulation drops her mask , 
\ Through life's grimace , that mistress of the Bcenel 
\ Here real , and apparent ,.are the same . 
\ You see the man ; you see his hold on heav'n , 
^ If sound his virtue , as PhUander's sound . 
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3. Heav'n wakaliiolthelastinomefit; ownt faerfHeodft 
On t^B tide death » and i>oiqts them oat to men ; 
A lecture, silent » but oTsov'reign power ; 
To vice , confusion : and to virtue , peace . 
Whate^velr farce the boastful hero phiys » 
Virtue alone has majesty in death ; 
And greater still, the more the tyrant frowns ^p-^Young. 

SECTION vn. 

ReJUcHoiw on a Future State, from a review of winter. 

1. 'TIS done ! dread winter spreads his latest glooms. 
And reigns tremendous o'er tht con^^uer'd year. 
How dcSkd the vegetable kkigdom lies ! 
How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 
His desolate domain . Behold , fond man ! 
See here thy pictuir'd lifei pass some few years. 
Thy flow'ring qirme, thy suiii^mer's ardent strength > 
Thy sober autumn tadmg into age. 
And pale concluding^ winter comes at last , 
And shuts the scene . 

1. Ah f whither now are fled 

Those dreams of greatness? those unsolid hope* 
Of happiness? those longings after fame ? 
Those restless cares ? those busy bustling daytt 




3. 
Immortal , never-laUing fHend of man , 
His guide to happiness on high . And see .' ^ 
'Tis come , the glorious mom ! the second birth 
Of heav'n and earth ! awak'ning nature , hears * 
The new-creadng wcnnd, and starts to life* 
In ev'ry hdghten^d form , from pain and detith 
For ever itta. The great etenud scheme » 
Involving all , and in a perfect whole 
Unitmg as ^ proq>ect wider ^reads. 
To reason's eye rdm'd clears up apace • 

4. Ye virinly wise! Ye blind presumptuous I now 
Confomiaed in die dust , more that Power 
And Wisdom , oft arraign'd : see now the cause 
Why unassifMnng worth in secret liv'd / 
And died neglected : why the good man^s shave 
In life was gml, and bitterness of soul : 
Why the lone widow and her orphans , pin'd 
In starving solitude ; while luxury , 
In palaces lay straining her low tiiought* 
To form unreal w^ts : whf h^v'd-borQ truth . 
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And moderation €ur, wore the red mai^s 
Of superstition's scourge : why licei^'d pain 9 
That cruel spoiler , that embosom -d foe , 
Imbitter'd all our bliss . 

5. Ye good distressed ! 

Ye noble few ! who here unbending stand 
Beneath Ufe's pressure , yet bear up awhile « 
And what your bounded view which only saw 
A little part ,deem'd evil , is no more : 
The storms of wintry time ,will quickly pass , 
And one unbounded spnng encircle all ^— Thombov* 

SECTION VIII. 
AdamU advice to Eve, to avoid temfttaUon. 

1. "O Woman, best are all things as the will 
Of Grod ordain'd them ; his creating hand 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left 
Of all that he created, much less man> 
Or aught that might his happy state secure, - 
Secure from outward force. Within himsdf 
The danger lies, yet lies within has pow^r : 
Against ms will he can recdve naharm. 

*. But God left free the will ; for what obeysi 
Reason, is free, and reascai he made rig^ 
But bid her well beware, and still erect» 

' ^ Lest, by some fair appearing good surpris'd^ 
She dictate folse, and misinsorm the will 
To do what God expre^ly hath forbid. 
Not then mistrust, out tender love, enjoins 
That I should mind thee oft : and mind thou mo. 

S. Firm we subsist, yet pos^ble to swerve. 
Since reason not impossibly may meet 
Some specious object by the foe subom'd, 
And fan into decep^on unaware. 
Not keeping strictest watch, as she was wam'd 
Seek not temptation then, which to avoid 
Were better, and most likely if from me 
Thou sever not ; ^rial will come unsought 

4. Wouldfi^ thou approve thy constancy P Myprmre 
First tliy obedience ; th' odier who can Know* 
Not seeing thee attempted, who attest ? 
But if thou thinks trial unsought may find 
Us both securer than thus wam'd thou seem'st^ 
Go ; for thy stay, not free, absents thee morei 
Go in thy native innocence ; rely 
On what thou hast of virtue, summon all ; 
For God towards thee bath done his part } do thine.** 

MiLTOIf. 
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SECTION IX. 

On Procrasttnation, 

1. Be wise to-day ; *tis madness to defer : 
Next day tht fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, tiU whadom is ]pu^'d oat of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 
Year after year it steals, till all are fled ; 
Am], to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

2. Of man's miracitloas mistakes, .this bears 
The palm, " That all men are about to Uve :" 
For ever on the brink of bein? bom. 

All pay themselves the compnment to think. 
They one day, shall not drivel ; and thear pride 
On tnJs reversion, takes up ready praise ; 
At least their own ; thdr future selves applauds ; 
How excellent that life they ne'er will lead ! 
Time lodg'd in their own hands is folly's vails ; 
That lodg'd in fate's, to wisdom- they con^gn ; 
The tiling they can't but purpose, tney postpone. 
^is not in follv, not to scorn a fool ; 
And scarte in numan wisdom to do more. 

3. All promise is poosr dilatory man ; 

Anothat through ev'ry stage. When young, indeed. 
In full content we sometimes nobly rest, 
Unanxious for ourselves ; and only wish, 
As duteous sons, our fethers were more wiaeb 
At thirty, man suspects himself a fool ; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 
At fifty, chides nis infiunous delay : 
Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve; . 
In all the magnanimity of thought. 
Resolves, and re-resolves, then dies the same. 
4^ And why ? Because he thinks himself ImmortaL « 
AU men tlunk all men mortal, but themsdives; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Shrikes through their wounded hearts the sudden dnid ; 
jBut thehr hearu wouivded, like the wounded ah*« 
!Soon dose; where, past the shaft, no trace is found. 
A»from the wing no scar the sky retains ; 
inie palled wave no ftirrow from the keel ; 
&^e8 in likuman hearts the thought of death. 
£v'n with the tender tear which Mature ^eds 
O'er those We love^ we drop it in their grave^^-Yomro. 
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SECTION X. 

That PhUoBo/ihy^ vfMch %tofi9 at seconddfy ra««f«» re^ 

fir&ved. 

1. Happy the man wbo sees a God enploy'd 
In sdl the good and Ul that checker life ! • 
Resolvinjj all events, with their dieeta 
And manifold results, Into the will 
And arbitrattcyi wise of the Supreme. 
Did not his eye rule all tlungs, and intend 
The least of our omcems ; (since from the leas( 
The greatest oft originate ;) could chance 
Find place in his domimon, or dispose 
Oat lawless particle to thwart his plan ; 
Tlien God mi^ be aoipria'd, and unforeseen 
Continjytnoe nSffiiht alarm hun and distiM^ 
The smooth ana equal course of his affak^s. 
9. Thistrath, phfiio^c^if , though eagl&*ey 'd 
In nature's tendenoiea, oft o^ooks ; 
And havinf found his instrument, forgets 
Or disregards, or, mope presumptuous still. 
Denies the pow'r that wUid$ it God pmcUomt 
His hot displeasure a^;ainst fooli^ men 
That live an ath^st life ; invohrea the heav'n 
In tempests ; quits his jgrasp upon the wMsn 
And gives them all their fury; bids a plague 
Kindle a iiery boil upon the skin, 
And putrefy the breath of blooming health ; 

3. He calls for famine, and the meagie fieml 
Blows mildew fyom between his shrivel'd 1^ 
And taints the gddea ear; he spfings his minev 
And desolates a nation at a blasts 

Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tella 
Of homogeneal and discordant spnngs 
And principles ; of causes, how they wcfsk 
Bf neoessafry laws their sure effects, 
Of actistt ani reraction. 

4. He has found 
The towKe of the disease dmt nature fo^j, 
And bids the world take heairt and banUh leafi^ 
Thou fool* wSA thy diaeov'rT of thecause 
San>end th* eftect, or heal k? Has not God 

Sdll wrought by means since first he made the wodicl^ 
And did he not of eld easpky his means 
To drown it^ What is his creation less 
TlMm a caepapious reservoir qI means^ 
Form'd for his use, and ready at his will i 
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G(^ di^ss thine eyes with eye-salve ; ask of hirn. 

Or ask of i^honi soever he has taught ; 

And learn, though late, the genuine cause of all. 

CowpER. 
SECTION XI. 
ImUgnani Sentiments on National Prejudices and Hatred g 

and on Slavery. 
1. On, tot k l6dg6 in some vast wilderness. 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumour of oppi^ession and deceit. 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, I 

Might never reach me more ! My ear is pain'd. 
My soul is sick with ev'ry day's report 
Of wrong and outrage with wnich earth is fill'd. 
There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart ; 
^ It does not feel for man. The liat'ral bond 
Of brotti^rnopd is sever'd, as the flax 
That fall^ asunder at the touch of fire. 

2. He finds hh fellow guilty of a skin 

Not coloqr'd Uke his own ^ and having pow'r * 

T* fenfoiftfe th'e wrong, for such a worthy cause 
Dooroaf fl[nd d'e^6tes him as his lawful prey. 
Lands intevsepted by. a nanx)w frith 
Abhor eath Other. Mountains interposed, 
Mjik,e,6rieii^i6s^ of nations, who had else, 
LfkH kindled drops, been mingled into one. 

3. Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 
And worse than all, and most to be deplor'd. 
As human nature's broadest, foulest blot. 
Chains him, and tdsks him, and exacts his ^Weat 
With stripes, that mercy, with a bleeding heart, 
Weq>s i^nen she sees inflicted on a beast. 

i. Th^ #liat i^nUin ! And what man seein? this. 
And fattvhi^ human feelings, does not blu^ 
And hang nis head, to tlunk himself a man? 
I would not have a slave totiU mv g;round. 
To cany me, tq &n me while I sle^, 
And tremmie whetir t wake, for all the weakh 
That smewa bought and sold have ever eam'd- 

5. No: d^ 4$ freedom is, and in my heart's 
Just estimation pri^'d above all price ; 
I had much rather be myself the slave. 
And wear thef bonds, than* fai^ten them ott hhn, 
We have no slaves at home— then why abroad f 
And they ^themselves once ferried o'er the wave 
Thsit pifts us, are; emancipate and loos'd. 
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6. Slaves cannot breathe in England: if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and then* shackles &11.' 
ThatVnoble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then. 
And let it circulate through ev'ry vein 
Of all your empire ; that where Britain's power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy toa---Cowp£K. 



CHAPTER TV. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

7%tf Morning in Summer. 

1. The meek-ey'd mom appears , mother of dews , 
At first faint gleaming m the dappled east ; 
Till far o'er ether spreads the wid'ning glow ; 
«Vnd from before the lustre of her face . 
Vv'^hite break the clouds away . With quickenM st^. 
Brown night retires : young day pours in apace » 
' And opens all the lawny prospect wide . 

3. The drippmg rock » the mountain's misty top , 
SweU on the sight, and brighten with the dawn. 
Blue , through the dusk , the smoking currents shine ; 
And from the bladed field , the fearful hare 
Limps, awkward: while aJong the forest-glade 
The wild deer trip , and often turning gaze 
At eaiiy passenger . Music awakes 
The na^ve voice of undissembled joy , 
And thick around the woodland hymns arise . 

3. Rous'd by the cock , the aoon-dacf shepherd leaTet 
His mossy cott^e , where with peace he dwells. 
And from the crowded fold , in order , drives 

His flock to taste the verdure of the mom . ' 

Falsely^ luxurious, will not man awake , 
And , sprineins^ from the bed of sloth , enjoy 
llie cool, tnetragrant, and the silent hour , 
To meditation due and sacred song ? 

4. For is there aueht in sleep can charm the wise ^ 
To lie in dead oblivion , losing half 

The fleeting moments of too short a life ; 

Total eartmction of th' enlighten'd soul ! 

Or else to feverish vanity alive , 

WUder'd, and tosang through distemper'd dreama ^ 

Who would> in such a gloomy state , remain 
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Longer than nature craves ; when ev'rv rouse 
And every blooming pleasure, waits without, 
Tobless the wildly devious , morning walk ? — ^Thomson 

SECTION II. 

Rural Sounds, as well aa Rural Sights, delightful, 

1. Nor rural sights alone , but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirit , and restore 
The tone of languid nature . Mighty winds. 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood , 
Of ancient growth , make music, not unlike 
The dash of ocean on his windiiig shore , 
And lull the spirit while they fill the mind; 
Unnumber'd branches waving in the blast , 
And all their leaves fast flutt'ring all at once 

2. Nor less composure wsdts upon the roar 
Of distant floods ; or on the softer voice 
Of neighb'ring fountain ; or of rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock, and , chiming as they fall 
Upon loose pebbles , lose themselves at length 
In matted grass , that , with a livelier green , 
Betrays the secret of tlieir silent course . . ' 
Nature inanimate eilnploys sw^et sounds; 
But animated nature sweeter atUl ; 
To sooth and satisfy the human ear*. , 

3. Ten thousand wartilers cheer the day , and one 
The live-long night . Nor these akme , whose notes 
Nice finger'd art roust emulate in vain ,. 
But cawmg rooks, and kites that swim sublime. 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud ; 
The jay , the pye , and ev'n the boding owl , 

' That haUs the rising moon , have chai*ms for me . 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and harsh. 
Yet heard in scenes where /leactf for ever reigns , 
And only there » please highly for their sake .---Cowfe Rt 

SECTION III. / I 

The Rose. . \ 

1. The rose had been wash'd» just wa^'d in a shower. 

Which Mary to Anna convey'd ; 
The plentiful moisture encumbier'd the flower , 
And weigh'd down its beautiful head . 

2. The cup was all fill'd , and the leaves were all wet , 

And It seem'd to a ^nciful view , 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret , , 
On the flourishing bush where it grew . 
3. 1 hastily seiz'd it, unfit as it was 

For a nosegay , to dripping and drown'd ; 
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Some act by the delicate miiicl ; 
Regardless or wiinging and breaking ^ heart , 

Already to sorrow resigned . 
5. This elegant rose , had I shaken it less , 

Might have bloom'd with its owner awhDe : 
And uie t^ar that is wip'd with a little address. 

May be foUow'd perhaps by a smile • — Cow per. 

SECTION ly. 
Care ofBirdM for their Xoung. 

1. As thus the patient dam asaduous sits , 
Not to be tempted from her tender task , 
Or by sharp hunger, or by smooth delight, 
Though the whole loosen'd spring around her blows 

4 Her sympathizing partner takes his stand 
High on th* opponent bank , and ceaseless ahgs 
Thd tec^ous time away; or else supplies 
Her place a moment , while she sudden flits 
To pick the scanty meal . 

2. Th' appointed time 
With pious toil fulfill'd , the callow yoimg , 
Warm'd and expanded into perfect life , 
Their brittle bondaee break , and come to lig^t ; 

A helpless family , demanding food ' 

With constant clamour. O what pasuons then , 
, What melting sentiments of kindly care , 
On the new parents seize .' 

3. Away they fly 
Aflectionate , and undesiring bear 

The most delicious morsel to their ycung; 
Which equally distributed , again 
The search begins . Even so a gentle pair , 
' By fortune sunk , but fbrm'd of een'rous m<Hild , 
And charm'd with cares beyonothe vulgar breaal 
In some lone cot amid the distant woods, 
Sttstaki'd alone by providential Heav'n , 
Oft , as they weepmg eye their infant train , 
Check thehr own ajqpeotes , and give them idl . 

Thomson 
SECTION V. 

iAberhf and Slavery contracted. Part of a letter wrifie^ 

* .fil®^ /to/y, by Addiaon. 

1. How has kindlieav'n adonrd this happy land , 
And scattered blessings with a waisteful uand ! 
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But what avafi her unexhausted stores , 
Her blooming mountains, and her sunny shores, 
Witli all the gifts that heav'n and earth impart , 
The smiles of nature , and the charms of ail ,. 
Whfle proud oppression in her valleys reigns « 
And tyranny usurps her happy plains ? 
The poor inhabitant beholos m vain 
The redd'ning orange , and the swelling grain ; 
Joyless he sees the growing oils and wmes. 
And in the myrtle's 6:agrant shade , repines. 
T Oh , Liberty , thou pow r suprranely bright , 
Profuse of bliss » and pregnant with delight ! 
Perpetual pleasures in thy presoice reign , 
Ana siraUng plenty leads thy wanton train . 
Eas'd of her load , subjection grows more light » 
And poverty looks cheerful in thy sight . 
Thou mak'st the gloomy face of nature gay ; 
Giv'st beauty to the sun, and pleasux*e to the day 
On foreign mountains, may the sun refine ^ 
The grape's soft juice , and mellow it to wine : 
With citron groves adorn a distant soil , 
And the fat mive swell with floods of oil : 
We envy not the warmer clime that lies 
. In ten degrees of more indulgent skies; 
Kor at Uie coarseness of our neav'n repine , 
Thoi%li e^er our heads the frozen Pleiads ^ine s 
nris Cnierty that crowns Britannia's isle » 
And makes her barren rocks* and her bleak mountains 
smile . 

SECTION VI. 

Charity. A fiarafihraaf: on the ISth chapter of the Jhm 

epiMtle to the Corinthians. 

\. Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue , 
Than ever man pronounc'd or angel sung ; 
liad I all knowledge , human and divine , 
lliat thought can reach , or science can define ; 
And had I pow'r to give that knowledge biith , 
In idl #he speeches o& the babbline earth ; 
Did Snrdrach's seal my glowing breast inspire , 
To wea y tortures , ana rejoice m flre ; 
Or had ▲ faith like that which Israel saw , 
When Moses gave them miracles , smd law : 
Yet , gracious charity , indulgent guest , 
Were not thy power exerted in my breast ; 
Those speech^ would send up unheeded pvay'r ; 
rhat acom of Ufe » would be but wHd dett>air : 
t 9 
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A cymbal's sound were better than my voices 

Mv hitti were form ; my eloquence were noiae. 
3. Cnartty , decxnt , modest, easy , kind. 

Softens' the high , aD4 resars the abject mind ; 

Knows with just rans, and gentle (uhiI, to guide 

Between vUe shame , and ai^ttrar^ pride . 

Not soon provok*d, she easily forgives; 

And much she sniiers , as die much beeves . 

Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives i 

Sheliuilds our quiet , as she forms our lives ; 

Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even ; 

And opens in each heart a little heav'n . 
3. Each other gift, which God on man bestows , 

Its proper bonnds , and due restriction knows ; 

To one fix'd purpose dedicates its pow'r , 

And, finishing its act , exists no more . 

Thus, in ob^lieiice to what Heav*n decrees. 

Knowledge shall fail , and prophecy shall cease; 

But lastine charity's more ample sway , 

Nor bound by time , nor sutiject to decay , 

In happy triumph riiall forever live \ 

And endless good difibse , and endless praise receive 
. As through the art'^st's intervening glass, 

Our eye observes the distant planets pass; 

A little we discover; but allow , 

That more remains unseen , than art caq show ; 

So whilst our mind its knowledge would improve^ 

(Its teble eye intent on things above f) 

High as we may ,%e lift our reason up , . 

hy faith directed , and eeofirm'd by hope ; 

Yet are we able only to survey, 

Dawningd of beams , and promises of day ; 

Heav'h's fuller effluence mocks our dazzled sight; 

Too great its swiftness , and toa strpng its Imht . 
5. But soon the mediate clouds 9hall be dliipeuM; 

The sun sball soon be fiice to face beheld » 

In all his robes , with all his glory on , 

Seated sublime on his meridian throne. 

Then constant faith , and holy hope » shall die ; 

One lost in ceitamty , and one in joy : 

Whilst thou , more hs^^py pow'r j &ir charity p 

Triumphant sister , greatisst of the three » 

Thy ofi^» and thy nature stiU the saiM, . 

Lasting thy lamp, and unccnsum'd thy mm » 

Shalt stai snrwe^ 

Shalt stand bofbre the hont ef beav'n cmiM» 

For ever bletilng, and for erer bl<^ ,— fnvoii. 
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SECTION VIJ* 

Picture of a (^ood Man, 
1. Some angel gui(}e my pencil , whik I dr%w » 
WHat nothing else than anf,el eau exccwd , 
A man on earth , 4evoted to the sklss i 
Li]ce #hips at 99^ > whue in » above thft iroiid . 
With a^ect mila • and i^l^vale^ ty^. 
Behold hiip Knifed on a mQNUt ««yeil^ » 
Above the fogs of s^iu^ » and pM^Atm^^ storm : 
An the black €ans$, lUid tiiUHiits ef tfoi9 Hfo » 
Like l^armieesB thAmders « br^isg at hk iut. 
Excite his pily » not impair hifi peace . 
i. Earth's genuine 90ns « tMsceotied, and tliefiSave* 
A mingled mcb! a wandering htttA I he sees » 
BewUder'd In the vale ^ ia all nniifce ! 
His fiill reverse in all J What higher firms ? 
What stronger demonstration of.tha ng)it? 
The Jtreeent all /A«r care ; the future hm. 
Wlien public welfiire calls • or foiirate want , 
77teif give tojiawtf / M& boiuify ne inpn^^/Iv . 
Then* virtues v^rtMk nature ; kU ejmSt^ 
Mankind'^ esteem tMf omrt; and ke \m dvn* 

3. T/ieira thjs witd chai^ of f9d9e fdkitieB f 
^» , the compos'd posseesixHi of the true . 
Atike tiinmghout ia his conaisfteiBl pwce. 
An of ot»e cokiir r and an even thriad; 
While party»coloiir'd ahadea of hamkinesa « 
^th hideous gaps between jtimtcli up for them 
A madman's robe; each pmof tetune UaWa 
The tatters by > and show^ thdrnakedoMa . 

4. He sees with other eyes than theirt : whsra Ih^ 
Bdiold a sun, be spiea a Deity; 

What makes them only smile , makca him adortl 
Where they sep nUDontainA , he but Atoms aecs ; 
An eknpire m to helaaee , wdj^ a nwn . 
. They tmnfs tevteatriel worship aa owine t 
His Bobes iminortal blow ikem by ^aaduat. 
That cums his sight and shortens i^ aUrvcy « 

Whicik longs » in iniiBite , to lose idJrhoaa4 • 
5 Titles andClMmoiirs^Cif tbev^nneehMftte*^ 
He lays ande to iiild his dimftir ; 
No dignity the)^ find in au|^ beaidsa* 
Thev triumph in e^ct^nals, (which. oonoeal 
Man's real glory >) proud of an eriipae : 
Himself too much he prioas to be pmud; 
And iiatikJBg4hinksaQrni9o«t » mmi wmMi. 
T«6 dear he bflUa hk iitteaty te jH|l)eit 
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Another a wel&re , or his ri^ht invade ; 
Their interest, like a lion, hves on prey. 

6. They kindle at the shadow of a wrong ; 
Wrong he sustains with temper , looks on heav'n , 
Nor stoops to think his injarer his foe : 

Kaught ,but what wounds his virtue, wounds his peace. 
A cover'd heart their characterdefends ; 
A cover'd heart denies him half his praise . 

7. With nakedness his innocence agrees ! 
While thdr broad foliage testifies Oieir fiill ! 
There no joys end, where his full feast begins ; 
His joys create , theirs murder , futuie bliss . 
To trmmph in existence , his alone ; 

And his alone triumphanliy to think 

His true eidstence is not yet begun. ' 

His glorious course was , yesterday , complete : 

Death , $hen , was welcome i yet fife t/i// is sWeet . 

Young 
SECTION VIIL 
TTte/Ueasuret of Retirement. 

1. KNEW he but nts happiness , of men 
The happiest he ! who , far from public rage , 
Dc^ in the vale , with a chdce few retii^d , 
Driiucs the pure pleasures of the rural life . 

3. What though the dome be wanting > whose proud gate 
Each mommg , vomits out the sneakbg crowd 
Of flatterers raise , and in thdr turn abus'd ? 
Vile intercourse ! What though the glitt'ring robe , 
Of ev'ry hue reflected light can give , 
Or floated loose , or stiff with mazy gold , 
The ptide and gaze of fools , oppress him not ? 
What though , from utmost lana and sea purvey'd , 
For him each rarer tributary life 
Bleeds not, and his insatiate table heaps 
With huEury and death f What though his bowl 
Flames not with costly juice ; nor sunk in beds , 
Oft of gay care » he tosses out the night » 
Or melts the thoughtless hours in ime stated 
What though he knows not those fantastic joys» 
That still amuse the wanton , still deceive ; 
A fece of pleasure, buta heart of pain. 
Their hoLlow inpments undelighted all f 
Sure peace is his ; a solid life estrang'd 
To disappcMntment , and feUaciouB hqpe 

S. Rich In content , in nature's bounty rich , 
uiherbs and fruits; whatever greens the springy 
When heaven descends in showers ; or benls the boag;h 



When sumiper reddens , and when autnmn beams : 
Or in the wintry glebe whatever lies 
Conceal'd , and fattens with the richest sap : S 

lliese are not wanting ; nqr tbe milky drove,- j 

Luxuriant , spi*ead o'er all the lowing va)e ; j 

Nor bleatipe mountains , nor the chide of streams , 
And hum pt bees, inviting sleep sincere 
Into the guiltless breast , beneath the shade , 
Or thix)wn ^ large amid the 6*agrant Iiay ; 
Nor aught besicV^ of prospect , gi*ove , or 4oiig > 
Dim grottos, gleaming lakes, and fountmns clear. 
4. Here too dwells simple truth ; blain innocence ; 
Unsullied beauty ; sound unl)roKen youth , 
Patient of labour , with a little pleas d ; 
Health ever blooming ; unambitious to^l t 
Calm contemplation', and poetic ease«— ^Tno^soK. 

SECTION JX. 

The fileoBUre and benefit of an imfuroved and weii^dinetid 

/machination, 

1. Oh ! bleft of Heaven , who not the languid fjftiffl 

Of luxury , the siren ! not the bribes 

Of sonlia wealth , nor all the gaiidy sp<^i 

Of pageant Honour, can seduce to leave 

Those ever blooming sweets, which , froip the ftor^ 

Of nature , lair imagination cuHs, 

To charm th* enliven'd sou)! What though not all 

Of mortal oflfsprip^ can att^n the height 

Of envied life $ though only few possess 

Patrician treasures , or imperial state ; 

Yet nature's care', to all her children just , 

With richer treasures , and an ampler state , 

Endows at large whenever happy man 

Will deign to use them . 
9 His the city's iMmp', 

The rural honours his. Whate'er aaorhs 

The princely dome , the column , and the at^ , 

The oreathmg marble and the sculptur'd ffM » 

Beyond the proud possessor's narrow cldm. 

His tmidisl oreatit emfoYB . For him , the s(StiQjg ^ 

DistUa her dews, and mm the ralkeii gem 

Its lucid leaves unfolds : for him , the hand 

Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 

Whh blooming gold , and bluahcs like the mom . 

Each passing hour shedii tribute from her wings: 

And stiU new beauties meet his lonely walk^ 

And loves unfelt attract lum . 
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S. Not a breeze 

Flies o'er the meadow ; not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun's efiuleence ; not a strain 
From all tne tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends; but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure , unreprov'd . Nor thence partakt 
Fresh pleasure only J for th' attentive mina » 
By this harmomous action on her powers. 
Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oft 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of sacred order , soon she seeks at home » 
To find a kindred order ; to exert 
Within herself this elegance of love , 
This fair inspir'd delight : her tempered pow'rs 
Refine at length , and every pasaon wears 
A chaster, milder, more attractive mien. 

4. But if to ampler prospects , if to gaze 

f On nature'islorm, where, negligent of all 
These lesser graces, she Assumes the port 
Of that Eternal Maiesty that weigh'd 
The world's fbundajtions , if to these the mind 
Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier £ar 
V^iSX be the change , and nobler . Would the lormg 
Of servile custom cramp her gen'rous pow'rs f 
Would sordid policies, the barb'rous growth 
Of ignqrance and rapine ,bow her down 
To tame pursuits , to indolence and fear ? 

5. Lo ! she appeals to nature, to the vrinds 

And rolling waves ,. the sun's unwearied course » 
The elements and seasons : all declare 
For wlukt th' eternal makeb has ordaiii'd 
The pow'rs of man : we feel within ourselves 
His energy divine: he tells the heart , 
He meantVhe made us to behold and love 
WhM ne oeholds and lovea^, the general orb 
Of life and being ; to be great like Him , 
Beneficent and active . Thus the men 
Whom nature's works instruct, with God himself 
Hold converse ; |[row femiliar , dajr by day , 
With his conceptions ; act upon his plan ; 
And form to lus , the relish of their souls . 

Akxnsxdx. 
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CHAPTER V. 
PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

75itf Hermit. 
I. A.T the close of the day , when the hamlet is still , 

And mortals the sweets of f(»'getfalness prove : 
When naught but the torrent is neard on tbe hill , 

And naught but the nightingale's soiig in the grow . 
"Twas thus br the cave of the mountain a&r , 

While his naip rung syn^honious , a hermit began ; 
No more with hunself or with nature at wai'. 

He thought as a sage , though he felt as a man . 
% ** Ah'! nirhy , all abandoned to darkness and wo ; 

Why » lone Philomela » that languishmg f^l ? 
For spring shall return , and a lover bestow y 

And sorrow no longer thy bosom inthral. 
But • if pity inspire thee , renew the sad lav ; 

Moam , sweetestcomplainer I m^n calls mee to moorn; 
O sooth him whose pleasures like thine pass away : 

Full quickly they pass —-but they never return . , 
3. "Now gliding remote » on the vergeof the sky » 

The moon naif extinguish'd , her crescent displays : ' 
But lately I mark'd » when majesdc on high ' 

She shone , and the planto were lost in lier blaze 1 
Roll on , thou fsdr orb » and with gladness pursue 

The path that conducts thee to splendour again : 
But man's &ded glory what change shall renew i 

Ah fool ! to exult in a glory 80 vain ! 
i. " 'TIS night y and the landscape is lovely no more : 

I moimi, but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for yon; 
For mom is approaching, your charms to restore , 

Perlum'd with fresh frajgrc^ 
Kor yet for the ravage ofwiuter Imoum ; 

Kind nature the embryo blossom will save : ^'\ 
But when shall sprine visit the mouldering urn ! 

O when shall day oawn on the ni|^ht of the gravel 
4 HTwas thus by the giare of folse science betray'd » 

That leads, to bewilder, •'^id dazzles , to blind ; 
t^iy thoughts wont to roam , from shade onward to shade • 

y>e8truction before me, and sorrow behind • 
O t^ , great Father of l%ht , then J cried , 

Thy creature who fain would not wander froQi thee ! 
Lo, humbled in dust , I relinquish my pride: 

From doubt and fram darkness thou only canst ifiree . 
6. * And darkness and doubt , are now flying away ; 

Kd longer I roam in coBjecturelorkan: 
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So break* en the tniVelkr.biM and aitraf , 

. TbebriKfat and tii^ balmy eflidgcnce of mom. 
See tratb.love, aod merCT , to triumpti deacendiiiK , ^ 

Aud nature all gknliDe m Eden's fint bloom < 
(tethecoldcbeelt of death hnUea wdroaei are blemling 
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Fell , lingering fell , a victim to despair ; ' . 
AndloOtthe world, to wretchedness and me. 
11. Pity the sorrows of a poor old man , * . 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to yOur door; 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span : 
Oh ! give relief , and Heav'n will hiess your store . 

SECTION III. 
Unhafifm clow of Life, 

1. How shocking must thy summons be, O Death ! 
To him that is at ease in Jiis possessions ! 

Who , counting on long years of pleasure here , > 
Is quite unfumish'd for the i¥orla to come, ! 
In tluit dread moment , how the frantic soul . 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement; 
Runs to each avenue , and shrieks for help \ 
But shri^s in vain . How wishfully she Ioo]f:^ . 
On all she's leaving , now no longer hers ! 

2. A little longer; yet a little longer ; 

O roieht she stay to wash away her stains ; 
And nt her for ner passage ! Mournful sight ! . 
Her very eyes weej> blood; and ev'ry groan 
She heaves is big with horror . But the foe » 
Like a staunch murd'rery steady to his purpose , 
Pursues her close , through ev'ry lane ot life ; 
Nor misses once the track ^i btit presses on , 
Till « forc'd at last to the tremendous verge , 
At once she «nks to everlasting ruin .—R.. Blair. 

SECTIOlTlV. 
Elegy to PUy. 

1. Hail, lovely pow'r ! whose bosom heaves the sigh , 

When ^Etncy ps^ints the scene of deep distress,; 
Whose tears , spontaneous , crystallize the eye , 
W^n rigid mte , denies the pow'r tu bless . 

2. Kot all the sweets Arabia's gales convey 

From flow'ry meads , can with that sigh compare ; 
Kot dew-drqps glitt'ring in the morning ray , 
Seem near so beauteous as that falling tear 

3. Devoid of fear , the fawns around thee plsu^ ; 

Emblem of peace , the dove before thee files ; 
No blood-stain d traces, mark thy blameless way ; 
Beneath thy feet , no hapless insect dies . 

4. Come, lovely nymph , ana range the mead with me , 

To spring the partridge from the guileful foe : 
F^om secret snares the struggling hinl to free; < 
And stop the hand upraised to dve the blow . 
#. And when the sur with neat mendiaa elows , 

And nattiw di^otype betneoith tiie conqmg glesaai , 
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Let us , slow Mran^'ring where the current flows. 
Save sinking files that float along the stream . . 

6. Of tum to nobler , greater tasks thy cate , 

Tome thy sympathetic gifts impart : 
Teach me in friendship's griefs to hear a share , 
And justly boast the gen'rous feeling hear^ . 

7. Teach me to sooth the helpless orphan's grief ; 

With timely aid , the widow's woes assuage y 
To mis'ry's moving cries to yield relief : 
And be the sure resource of drooping age . 

8. So when the geiiial spring of life 'shall cicte , 

And sinkin)^ nature own the dread decay , 
. Some soul congenial then may lend its aid , 
And gild the close of life's eventful day . 

SECTION V. 
FeneM wfifiosed to be written by Me^ander Selkirk, during 
his solitary abode in the Island of Juan Fernandez 
1. 1 AM monarch of all I survey , 

My right there Is none to dilute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea ^ 
I am loitl of the fowl ami the brute . 
Oh solitude .' where are the charms. 
That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms. 
Than reini in this horrible place . 
3. 1 am out of humanity's reach ; 
I must finish my journey alone ; 
Nev^r hear the sweet nJiuMc of speech ; 
. I start at the sound of my own . 
The beasts that roam over the plain , 

My form with indifference see: 
Thev are so unacc^uainted with man , 
Tnelr tamtness is shocking to me . 
3. Society , friendship , and love , , 
Divmely bestow'd>upon man, 
Oh had I the wings of a dove , 

How soon would I taste you again ! 
My sorrows I then mi^ht assuage 

HI the ways of religion and truth ; 
Might learn f^m the wisdom of age , 
And be cheer'd by the sallies of youth • 
4«Religi<»i! what treasure untold , 
Resides in that neavoily word! 
More precious tnan silver or gold^ 
Or all that this ea.th can aflbrd . 
But the sound of the church-going bell , % 
These vallios and vockft never heard i 
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Ne'er si^h'd at the sound of a knell , 
Or smiPd when a sabbath appeared . 

5. Ye winds that have made me your sfport^ 

Convey to this desolate shore. 
Some cordial endearing i-eport ' 

Of a land I shall visit no more . 
My friends » do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after rae ? 
O tell me I yet have a friend , 

Though a friend 1 am never to sec* 

6. How fleet is a {glance of the mind ! ' 

Connpar*d with the speed of its flight ; 
The tempest itself lags behind , 

And the swift- winged arrows of light* 
When I think cf my own native land , 

In a moment 1 seem to be there ; 
But , alas \ recollection at hand , 
Soon hurries me back to despair. 
7 But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest. 
The be^st is laid down in his lair ; 
' Even here Is a season of rest , 
And I to my cabin repair. 
Tliere'S mercy in every place; 

And mercy —encouraging thought ! 
Gives even i^icHxm a grace , ' . 
And reconciles man to his lot •-*-Cowfkr« 
SECTION W,-^GratUude, 
^ 1. When all thy mercies, O my God ! 
My ridng soul surveys , 
Tnaisported with the view , I'm lost 
In wonder, love , and praise . 
1. bow shall words , with equal warmth » 
The gratitude declare , 
That glows within my ravish'd heart ? 
But thou canst read it there . 

3. Thy providence my life sustain'd , 

And all nry wants redrest. 
When in the suent womb I lay , 
And hung upon the breast . 

4. To all my weak complsunts and cries ^ 

Thy mercy lent an ear , 
£r^ yet my feeble thought^ had leani'd , 
To form themselves in pray'r . 

5. Unnumber'd comforts to my soul , 

Thy tender care bestow'd , 
Before my infant heart conceiv'd 

From whom those comforts flowM. - 
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t. When , !n the slipp'ry paths of youth , 
With heedless steps , I ran , 
Thine ann , unseen , convey'd me safe , 
And led nie up to man . 

7. Through hidden dangers , 'toils, and deaths. 

It gently clear*d my way ; 
And through the pleasing snares of vice , 
More to be fear'd than thev . 

8. When worn with sickness , oft hast thou , 

With health renew'd my fece ; 
And , when in sins and sorrows sunk , 
Reviv'd my soul with grace . 

9. Thy bounteous hand, with worldly, bliss. 

Has made my cup run o'er ; 
And , in a kind and faithful friend » 
Has doubled all my store ; 

10. Ten thousand , thousand precious gifts , 

My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart , v 

That tastes those gifts with joy . . 

11. Through ev^ry period of my life , 

Thy goodness I'll pursue ; 
And , aner death , in distant worlds , 
The glorious theme renew . 

12. When nature fails , and day and raght , 

Divide thy works no more , 
My ever-grateful heart , O Lord I 
Thy mercy shall adore . 

13. Througn all eternity , to thee , 

A joyful Bong 1 11 reuse ; 
For O ! eternity's too short 

To utter all thy praise >^^-Addisok. 

SECTION VII. 

ji Man fierishing in the Snow ; from whence rq/lecti(m9 
are raised on the mkeriea o/lJfe, 

1. As thus the snows arise; and foul and fierce. 
All winter drives along the darkenM air ; 
In his own loose-revolving field, the swain 
Disaster'd stands ; sees ouier hills ascend. 
Of unknown joyless bro^ and other scenes, 
Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain ; 
Nor finds the river, nor the forest, hid 

^ Beneath the formless wild ; but wanders on. 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray ; 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps. 
Stung with the thought^ cf home; the thoughts of home 
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Rush on.his nerves, and call their vigour forth 
In many a vun attempt. 

3. How mnks his soul ! 

What black despair, what horror fills his heart ! 
. When, for the dusky spot, which fancy feign'd 
. His tufted cottage nang through the snow^ 
He meets the roughness of the middle waste. 
Far from the track, and blest abode of. man ; 
While round hhn night resistless doses &st, 
And ev'ry tempest howling o'er hb head. 
Renders the savage wilderness more wild. 

8. Then throng^ the busv shapes into his mind. 
Of covered pits, un&ttiomaDly deep, 
A dire descent, beyond the pow*r of firost ! 
Of faithless bo^; of predpices hu|;e. 
Smoothed up witn snow ; and what is land, unknowi^ 
What water, of the still uttfroseniq^nng. 
In the loose marsh or solitary lake^ 
Where the fresh fountain mm the bottom bofls. 

4w These check his fearfol steps ; and down he nikt 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift. 
Thinking o'er all the bitteme^ of death, 
Mix'd with the tender anguish nature shoots 
ThroiM;h the wrung bosom of the dying man» 
Hb wiie^ his childraA, and his friends unseen. 

5 . In vun tcft him th' officious wife prepares 
The fire £air-blazii», and the vestment warm ; 
In vain his little d^Glreiu peeping out - 
Into the mingled storm, demand thdr sire. 
With tears cf artless innocence. Alas! 

Nor wifi^ nor children, more shall he behold ; 
Nor friends,]ior sacred home. On every nerve 
The deadl]r winter sdxes; shuts up sense ; 
And, o'er w inmost vitals creeping cold. 
Lays him akng the snows a stiflbrd corse, 
StKtchM out, andbleachmg in the northern blast 

6. Ah, UtUe think the gay licentious proud. 
Whom pleasaresL pow^r, and affluence amroond ; 
They who thdr thimghtless hours in g^y n^rtfa. 
And wanton, often crSel riot^ waste ; 

Ah little think they; while Uiey dance alon^ 
How many fed, this very moment, death. 
And all the sad variety of pain ! 
How many sink in the devouring flood. 
Or more devomring flame ! How many bleed, * 
By shumefol variance betwixt man and mnn ! 
7 How many |Mne in wanVsAid dungeon gloomy 
t3 
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Shut from the comiDon air, and common use 
Of their own limbs ! How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grie^ or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery ! Sore picrc'd by wintrv winds. 
How many shrink into the sordid nut 
Of cheerless poverty .' How many shake 
With all the £ercer tortures of the mind. 
Unbounded pasnon, madness, guilt, rem<M*se ! 
8, How many, rack'd with honest passions, droop 
In deep retii^d distress! How many stand 
Around the death*bed af their dearest friends, 
And point the parting anguish ! Thcnght, fond man 
Of these, and all thethousand nameless ill% 
That one incessant struggle render life. 
One scene of toil, of suffermg, and of £ati^ 
Vice in hfi high career would stand appaU'd, 
And heedless rambling impulse learn to think ; 
The conscious heart m charity would warm. 
And hier wide wish benevolmice dilate ; 
The social tear would rise, the sodal sigh ; 
And into clear perfection, gradual bliss, 
Refining stilL the social pasnons work.-«THO«M>N. 

SECTION VUL 
ji Morning Hymru 

1. These are thy glorious works, parent of good, 
Almighty, thine this universal frame, 

Thus wond'rous fair ; thyself how wond'roos then 1 
Unspeakable, wlio sitt'^t above these heavens, 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lower works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 

2. Speak ye.who but can tell, ye^aons of light, 
Aneels ; for ye behold him, and /with songs 
And choral symphonies, day .withDut night. 
Circle his throne rejoicing ;ye^ in heaven. 
On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 

Him first. Him last, Him midst^ and without end. 
Fumt ef stars, last in the train of night. 
If better thou belong not to the dawn. 
Sure pledge of da^, that crown'st the smiling mom 
With thy Drig[ht curciet,; praise him in thy-^liere. 
While aay arises, tha;t sweet hour of prime. 
Thou sun, of this g^t world, both eye and 8^1, 
Acknowledge him tliy greater, sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both :when thou dimb'st, 
^oid when hi^K aoon» hast g^oh'd^'and when thou tall'sl 
3.Moon, tJmtiioir«icit'«t>tk»'Oli«iit siumiqw fly'st, 
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With tlie fix'd stars, fix'd in their orb that fiies ; 
And ye five other wand'ring fires that move 
V }n mystic dance, not without song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkness call'dup hght. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Peipetual circle, multiform, and mix 
And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our great maker still new praise. 

4. Ye mists anaexhalations that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or^y, 
Till the sun paint your fieecy skiits with gold. 

In honour to the world's great author rise i ^ 

Whether to deck with clouds th* uncolour'd sky. 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling show'rs, 
Ki^g or fEdling, still advance his praise. 

5. His pr^se, ye winds, that from four quarters blow. 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With eV'ry plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his-pnuse. 

Join voices, all ye living souls ; ye birds, 

That singing, up to heaven's gate ascend» 

Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise. 
$. Ye that m waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep ; 

Witness if I be ulent, mom or even. 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or fresh shade 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his pr^use. 

Han, UNIVERSAL Lord ! be bounteous still 

To {^ve us only good; and if the night 

Has gather'd ^ght of evil, or conceal'd, 
, Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark^«— Milton. 

CHAPTER VI. 
PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

>Q^ to ^Content, 
I. O THOU', the nymph wilih placid eye'i . 
O seldom fomid , yet eyer nigh ! 
Receive my teijf^p 'rate vow : 
Not all the storms that shake the pole , . 
Can e'er disjtacbt^y,hjaIcYon.sc^, . 
And smqolh > ii^terd broM;. 
, ,aiX)irP|»ft*.khfitel4#^vc«t Array 
With all thy sober cheer miqplay ^d , 
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To bless my lonfl;iii[g sight ; 
Thy mien composed , thy even pace , 
Thy meek regard , thy matron grace » 
And chaste subdu'd delight. 

3. No more by varying pasfflonsl)eat » 
O gently guide my pu^m feet 

To find thy hermit cell ; 
Where in some pure and equal sky » 
Beneath thy soft indulgent ^e , 

The modest virtues dwell . 

4. Simplicity, in attic vest, 

And Innocence » wil^ cancM breast , 

And clear undaunted ejre ^ 
And {lope , who points to distant years , 
Fair> opening through this vale of tears , 

A vista to the sky . 
5^ There Health , through whose calm botom glide 
The temp*rate joys in even tide , 

That rarely ebb or flow ; 
And Patience there , thy sister meek » 
. Presents her mild , unvarving cheek » 

To meet the offer'd bW . 
6, Her influence taught the Phrygian sage 
A tyrant master's wanton rage. 

With settled smUes , to meet : 
InurM to toil and bitter bread , 
He bow'd his meek , submitted head^ 

And kiss'd thy ssunted feet . 

r. Bat thou , O nymph , retir'd and coy ! 

In what brown hamlet dost thou joy 

To tdl thv tender tale? 
The lowliest children of the ground , . 
Moss-rose and violet, blossom round » 

And lily of the vale . : •^ 

8. say what soft propitious hour t . 

I.best may choose to hail thy pow'r^ 

And court thy gentle sway ? 
When autumn , mendly to the muse , 
Shall thy own modest tmts diffuse , 

Ana shed thy milder day? 
9. When eve, her dewy star beneath , 
Thy balmy sfmit loves to breathe , 

And ev*i^ storm is 1^ ? 
If such an hour was e'er thy chcMce, 
Oft let me hear thy soothing voice. 

Low whiap Ving through the shade i^BAEi AOi.n. 
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SECTION II. 
The Shefiherd and the Fhilosofiher, 

1. Remot]^ from cities liv'd a swain , 
Unv€x*d with all the cares of c^ ; 
His head was silver'd o'er with age , 
And long experience made him sage ; 
In summer's. heat and winter's cold, 
He fed his ilock , and penn'd the fold; 
His hours in cheerful labour flew , r 
Nor envy nor ambition knew: 

His wisdom and his honest fame , 
Through all the country , rais'd his name . 

2. A deep philosopher (whose rules 

Of moral life were drawn from schools } 
The shepherd's homely cottage sought , 
And thus explor'd his reach m thought. 

** Whence is thy learning ? Hath thy toU 
O'er books consam'd the midnight oil ? 
Hast thou old Greece and Rome surveyed , 
And the vast sense of Plato weigh'd ? 
Hath Socrates thy soul refin'd. 
And hast thou fathom'd Tully's mind ? 
Or , like the wise Ulysses thrown , 
Bv various fates , on realms unknown , 
Hast thou through many cities strayed ^ 
Their customs , Taws , and manners weigh'd t** 




To read mankind, their laws and arts; 
For man is practis'd in dis^ise; 
He cheats the most discerning eyes 
Who by that search shall wiser grow ? 
By that ourselves we never know . 
The little knowledge I have gain'd , 
Was all from simple nature drain'd ; 
Hence mv Bfe's maxims , took theiriise, 

' Hence grew my settled hate of vice . 

4. The daily labours of the bee , , 

Awake my soul to industry . 
Who can observe the careful ant. 
And not provide for future want ? 
My dog ^the trustiest of his kind ) 
With gratitude inflames my mind . 
I mark his true, his faithful way , 
And J m ihy service , copy Tray . 
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My steadfiut ^eart shall fear no ill , 
For thou , O Lord , art with me still : 
Thy friendly crook shall give me aid . 
And guide me through the dreadful shade . 
4, lliough in a bare and rug^d way , 
Through devious lonely wilds I stray , 
Thy bounty shall my p«uns beguile; 
The barren wilderness shall smile » 
With sudden greens and herbage crown'd , 
And streams shall murmur all around .— Aodisok. 

SECTION V. 
The Creator's works attest his greatness* 

1. The spacious firmament on high , 
With all the blue ethereal sky , 

And spangled heavens , a shimng frame , 
. T heir great Original proclaim : 
Th* unwearied smi , from day to day , 
Does his Creator's pow'r display , 
Add publishes to ev'ry land. 
The work of an Almighty hand . 

2. Soon as the ev'ning shades prevail , 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale ; 
And , nightly , to the list'ning earth » 
Repeats Oie story of her birth ; 

^Wnilst all the &'*arsthat round her bum, 
And all the planets in their turn , 
Confirm the tidings as they roll , 
And spread the truth from pde to pole 

3. What though , in solemn alence , all - 
• Move roundthe dark terrestrial ball ! 

What though nor real voice nor sound. 

Amid their radiant orbs be found \ 

In reason's ear they a^ rejoice, 

And utter forth a ^onous voice ; 

For ever sineing as they shine, 

^ The hand tnat made us , is Diviiie .*^«-ADi>isoir. 

SECTION VI. 

An AddresH to the DeUy. 

1a O Thou ! whose balance doeb- the mouI)tfun^ we^h; 
Whose will the wild tumultuous seas obev ; 
AVhose breath can turn those wat'ry worlds to flame » 
That flame to tempest, and that tempest tamp; 
Earth's meanest son , all trembling , prostrate falls » 
And on the bounty of thy goodness calls . 

S. O ! give the winds all past offence to swe^. 
To scaUer wide , qr bury in thA4eep . 
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Thy pow*rv my weakness, may I ever ace, 

And wholly dedicate my soul to thee . 

Reign o'er my will ; my passions ebb and flow 

At thy command , nor human motive knuw^! 

If anger boil , let anger be my praise , 

And sm the graceful indignation raise . 

My love be warm to succour the distress'd , 

And lift the burden from the soul oppress'd . 
X O may m^' understanding ever read 

This glonous volume which thy wisdom made! 

May sea and land , and earth and heav'n, be join'd , 

To bring th* eternal Author to my mind ! 

When oceans roar , or awful thundersToU , 

May thoughts of thy dread vengeance , shake m> toul ' 

When earth's in bloom , or planets proudly shine » 

Adore 9 my heart , the Majesty divine ! 
i. Grant I may ever , at the morning ray , 

Open with pray 'r the consecrated day ; 

Tune thy great praise , and bid my sduil arise. 

And with the mounting sun ascend the skies ; 

As that advances , let my zeal improve. 

And glow with ardour of consummate love ; ' 

Nor cease at eve , but with the setting sun , 

My encBest worship shall be still begun . 

5. And oh ! permit the gloom of solemn night, 
To sacrea thought may forcibly invite . 

When Uus world's shut , and awful planets rise » 
Call on our minds, and rdse them to the skies; 
Compose our souls with a less dazzling aght , 
And show all nature in a milder fight ; 
How ev'ry boisC'rous thought in calm subsides ; 
How the smoothed spirit into goodness glides ! 

6. Oh how divine ! to tread the milky way , , 
To the bright palace of the Lord of Day ; 

His court admire , or for his favour sue, 
C^r leagues of friendship with his saints renew ; 
Pleas'd to look down and see the world asleep ; 
• While I long vigils to its Founder keep ! 

Canst thou not shake the centre { Oh control , 
Subdue by force, the rebel in my soul ; 
Thou , who canst still the raging of the flood , 
Eestrain the various tumults of my blood ; 
Teach me , with equal fimmess , to sustain 
Alluring pleasure , and assaulting pain . 
7» O ma3r I pant for thee in each desire ! 
And with strong £aith foment the holy lire ! 

V 
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Stretcli out my soul in hope^and ^;ra^ the priie 
Which in eternity's deep oosom besi 
At the gt%at day of recompense behold , 
Devoid of fear , the fatal book unfold ! 
Then , wafted upward to the blissM seat , 
From age to age my grateful song repeat ; 
My light , my life , my God, my Saviour sec. 
And rival angels in the praise otthee!— Young. 

SECTION VIL 
Thefiwnuit of Hafipineaa often ill cUrectetL 
1. The midnight moon serenely smiles 
O'er nature's soft repose ; 
Ko lowering clouds obscure the sky ; 
Kor rufiftmg tempest blows . 
3. Now ev'ry passion sinks to rest » 
The throbbing heart lies still ; 
And varyine schemes of life no more 
Distract the lab'ring will . 

3. In silence hush'd to reason's vdce , 

Attends each mental pow'r: 
Come , dear Emilia , ana enjoy 
Reflection's fav'rite hour. 

4. Come, while the peaceful scene invites » 

Let's search this ample round ; 
Where shall the lovely fleeting form 
Of happiness be found ^ 

5. Does it amidst the frolic mirih 

Of gay assemblies dwell ; 
Or hide beneath the solemn gloom , 
That shades the hermit's cell ^ . * 

6. How oft die laughing brow of joy , 

A fflck'ning heart conceals ! 
And 9 through the cloister's deep recess , 
Invading sorrow steals . 
T. In vain , through beauty , fortune , wk , 
The fugitive we trace ; 
It dwells not in the faithless smile » 
That brightens Clodia's face. 

8. Perhaps the |oy to these deay 'd , 

The heart m friendship finds:.* 
Ah! dear delusion, gay conceit 
Of viwmary minds ! 

9. Howe'er pur varying notions rove » 
_ Yet all agree in one , 

To place its being in some state 
At distance from our own . 
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10. blind to each indulgent aim , 
Of power supremely wi^ , 
Who fancy himpiness in aught 
The hand or Heav'n denies ! 
11. Vain is alike the joy we seek. 
And vain what we possess , 
Unless harmonious reason tunes 
The passions mto peace . 
13. To tempered wishes , Just desires , 
Is happiness confin d ; 
And , deaf to foUy's call , attends 
The music of the mind ^— C artkr. 

SECTION VIII. 

The Fire-Side. ^ 

1. Dear Chloe , while the busy crowd » 
The vain , the wealthy , and the proud , 

In folly's maze advance j 
Though singularity and pnde 
Be call'd our choice , we^l step aside » 

Nor jom the giddy dance . 
3. Prom the gay world , well oft retire 
Toourownfiunily andiire. 

Where love our hours employs ; 
No noisy ndghbour enters here , 
No intermeddhng stranger near » 

To moil our heart-felt joys. 

3. If solid happiness we prize , 
Within our oreast this jewel lies ; 

And thev are fools who roam : 
The worla has nothing to bestow ; 
From our own selves our joys must flow , 

An^Uiat dear hut, our home . 

4. Of rest was Noah's dove bereft , ^ 
When with impatient wmg she left 

That safe retreat , the ark'; 
Giving her vsun excursion o'er , 
The disappointed bird once more 

Explord the sacred bark . 

5. Though fools sp)»m Hymen's gentle pow'rt» 
We, who improve his golden bourtf , 

By sweet experience Know , 
That marriage rightly understood. 
Gives to the tender and the good, 

A paradise below . 

6 Our oabeft shall richest comfprt bring; 
If tutoirVl right, they'll prove a spring ' 
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Wc^ form thdr minds, with tradinni owe. 
To an that's manljr, ffxA* and £ur. 
And train them fbr the skies. 

7. Wlule they oor wisest hoimei^age* 
Tbe^rll jo^r oor youth, support our age. 

And crown our hoary hairs : 
TheyTl grow in virtue ev*iy day , 
And thus our fondest knres repay. 

And recompense our cares . 

8. No borrowed joys! they're all our own. 
While to the wotid we live unknown. 

Or by the world forgot : 
Monarchs * we envy not your state; 
We look with jHty on the great , 

And bless our humbler lot . 

9. Our portion is not large, indeed ! 
But tnen how little do we ucaedl 

For nature's calls are few : 
In thb the art of living lies. 
To want no more than may suffice. 

And make that little do. 

10. Well therefore nlish, with content , 
Whatever kind. Providence has sent. 

Nor aim beyond our pow'r ; 
For if our stock be ver^ small , 
'TIS prudence to enjoy it all , 

Nor lose the present hour . 

1 1. To be resigned , when iUs betide , 
. Patient when favours are denied , 

And pleas'd with favours giv'n : 
Dear Cnloe , this is wisdom's part ; 
This is that incense of the heart. 

Whose* fragrance smells to he^v'nT 
13. We'll ask no lon^ protracted treat. 
Since winter-life is seldom sweet; . r^ 

But when our feast is o'er, 
Gratefol from table well arise ^ 
Nor grudire our sons , with envious eyes^ . 

The reucs of our store . ^ 
13. Thus , hand in hand , through Ufe well go; 
Its checker'd paths of joy and wo. 

With cautious steps , we'll tread; 
Quit its vain scenes without a tear , 
Without. a tix)uble or a fear , 

And mlagle with the dead . 
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" 14. While conscience , like a faithfollHend , 
Shall through the gloomy vale attend , 

And cheer our dying breath ; 
Shall , when all other comforts cease , 
Like a kind angel whisper peace , 

And smooth the bed of death .—.Cotton. 

SFXTION IX. 
Prwidence vindkatedm the present state of Man, 

2. HEAv?ir fwm all creatures , hides the book of fate ; 

All but the page prescrib'd , their present state ; 

From brutes what men, from men what spirits know ; 

Or who could suffer being here below ? 

The lamb thy not dooms to bleed to-day> ' * 

Had he thy reason , would he skip and play .' 

Plcas'd to the last , he crops the flow*ry food , 

And licks the hand just rais'd to shed his blood . 
S. Oh blindness to the future ! kindly ^v'n , 

That each may fill the circle mark'd by iie^v'ii ; 

Who sees with equal eye , as God of all » 

A hero perish , or a spsirrow fall ; 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl'd , 

And now a Dubble burst , and now a wo^d 4- 
5. Hope humbly then ; with trembling prnloii8.SDar; • 

Wait the great teacher , Death ; and God adore . • 

What future bliss he gives hot liiee tol^now v ' 

But gives that hope to be thy blessing now . 

Hope sprin)^ eternal in the human breast : . ^ 

Man never is , but always to be blest. 

The soul , uneasy, and confin'd from home , . " (. 

Rests and expatiates, in a life to come. 

4. Lo , ttie poor Indian \ whose untutor'd mind < / 
Sees Goa in clouds » or hears him iti the wind ; . : 

His soul proud science never taught to vfynif 
Far as the Sdlar Walk orMUky W«}r, . r 

Yet , simple liature to his hope has ^ir*n » ' • - *• 

Behind the cloiid-topt hifi , a humbler heBv*ii \ • o . 
Some safer worid in depth of Woodsenriinic'd ^ • * . 
Some happier island in the wtt'ry watte ; 
Wheire slaves once more their tiative laihd.behbld^ 
No fi^fidstoltrient j noChiistians thirst for gold* 

5. To BE', contents his iiatural'dea»i«; 

He asks no ansel'a' wkig , no^fer&^h's fire : —' * 

But thinks, admittedto that equal 3ky, - . 

His fEuthfiil dog shdl bear turn txxi^unr. . 

Go, Wiser thou! a«d^in Hty scale^aense, « . .< 
Weigh thy j^^mOHigaiiitt Provldewe ^ 
If * 



Soy here he gives too fidie , there too modi ^— 
C In wide , in reas'iMBg pride, oar enor lies ; 
All qmt their iphefe. Slid nidi i«to the ikies. 
Pride Atll is aiming at the blest inbodes; 
Men wanU be ansds, angds wonld.be gods. 
Aspiring to be godto , if angels fell • 
A^nring to be angcb, men rebel : 
And who but wiraes to inTcrt the laws 
Of osHEK , mm a^sBaaat th' trmMMAh CAVSBd^PoFfl* 

SECTION X. 

SeiJUmat reproved. 

LHas God, then fod! work'd solely for thv good* 
Thy jmr, thy pasdme, thy attire, thf food^ 
Who rar thy table feeds the wanton tswn. 
For him asluadlr spreads the Bow'ry biwn. 
Is it frir thee the lan ascends and si^ i 
Joy tones his ^oice , joy elevates his wnws. 
Is It for thee the linnet poors his throat f 
Loves of h» own , and raptures swell the note. 

% The boundmg steicd you pompously bestride , 
Shares with iSblord the {Measure , and the pride . 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plwn } 
The bkds of heav'n shall vindicate theu* grain . 
Thine the full harvest of the go^Bn year ? 
Part pays , and justly , the deserving steer. 
The nog , that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call , 
Lives on the labours of this lord of all . 

3. Know,natm«^s children aU divide her cars ; 
The for that warms a monaroh, wann*d a bear. 
While man eaclaima,* See all things for my use r*^ . 
*>See nk«B for mine !" replies a pamper'd goose. 

' And juft as shoit of reason he must foil • 
Wlio thhiks all made for one« not one for all . 

4. Grant that the pow'rfol stUl tbe^ weak control ;; 
Be man the. wit and tyrant of^e whole; 
Nature that tyrant checks t he only knows^ 
And helps another creature*s wanU and wo«»^ 
Say v«ria the fohson, sfoopihg from alpQive, 
Smit wUh her varying plm»sige# spars the dovi^ 
Admires the jay , thentect's gilded wings ? 

Or hears the nawk Whan Philomela sings? 

5. Man cares for all : to bbds he giiFes Us woedsv . 
To beasU his psd^nrcs , and tolsh his flood*} 
For some his tett«st prompts him to provide^ 
For more hb pJ>Mii'M , yet for mprnUsf iide . 
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All fed on one vun patron, and eftjey 
Th' extensive blesmng of his lixxniy . 
% That very life his learaed hunger craves t 
He saves from famine , from the 8a\i£u^ saveas 
Nay , f&aats the animal he dcioms his feast ; 
And , till he ends the being ,. makes it bleats . 
Which sees no more the stroke , nor feels Uie pain. 
Than favoured man by touch ethereal sdain. 
The creature had his feast of life before ; 
Thott too must perish', when thy least is o*ei^-^Popi 

SECTION XI. 

Hufhan Frailty., 
1. Weak and irresolute is man , 
The purpose of to-day , 
Woven witn pains into hts plan , 
To-morrow rends away . 
1 Thz bow well bent , and smait the spring 
Vice seems already slain ; 
But passion rudely si^ps the string , 
And It revives agaui . 
S. Some foe to his upright intent , 
Finds 6ut his weaker part; 
Virtue ehgag;es his assent , 
But pleasure wins his heait. 

4. "Tis here the folly of the wise , 

Through all his art we vielw ; 
And while his tongue the charge deniei« 
His conscience owns It true . 

5. Bound on a voyage of awfiit length , 

And dangers little known , 

A stranger Xo superior strength , 

Man vainly trusts his own . 

6. But oars alone cian ne'er prerafl 
' To reach the distant coast; 

The breath of heav*n must sweH fhi^ Mil, 
Or all the toil is lost .— ^OWi^t^R. 

SECTION XII. 
Ode t9 Feacf. 
1. CoMS , imwe of mind» delight&d gutst ^ 
Return, and make tlty dawny mtst» 

Once more in this «id heart: 

Itoriekralfinrpiow'rmusttey « 

Nor hold forbid4^ joya HI view ^ 

We fliepefom need 901 imvt r 

S. Where wilt thoadw^Uifnot with mft - - 

From w^ham audi ambilteii fror » 
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And pleasure's fatal vriles ; 
For whom , alas ! dost thou prepare 
»The sweets that I was wont to sluir^ « 

The banquet of thy smiles f 
3 The great , the gay , shall they partake 
The heav'n that thou akme canst make i 

And wilt thou quit the strekm , 
That murmurs through the dewy mead « 
The grove and the sequestered shade. 




gladly 

Whate'er I lov*d befoi-e ; 
And shall I see thee start away , 
And helpless , hopeless , hear mee say -— 

Farewell , we meet no more ? — ^Cowper. 

SECTION XIII. 

Ode to Adversity* 

- 1, Daughter of Heav'n , relentless power 
Thou tamer of the human breast , 
Whose iron scourge, and tort'ring hour , 
The bad affright , afflict the best ! 
Bound in thy adamantine chain , 
The proud are taught to taste of pain , 
And purple tyrants vainly ^roan 

With pangs unfelt before , unpitied and alone . 

2. W hen first thy are to send on earth 
Virtue , his darling child , design'd , 
To thee he gave the heav'nly birth , 
And bade to form her infant mind . 
Stem ru^{;ed nurse ! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore . 
What sorrow was , thou had'st her know ; 

And from her own she leam'd to melt at others w« 

3. Scar'd at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-plea»ng folly's idle brood, 

Wila laughter , noise , and tlioughtless joy , 
And leave us leisure to be gjood . 
Light they disperse ; and with them go 
The summer-friend , the flatt'ring fee . 
By vain prosperity receiv'd , 




And melancholy , silent maid , 

With leaden eye th«t l0ve*th«fi«ttid. 



Still on thy solemn steps attend ^ 
Warm charity , the gen^•al fnend , 
With justice to herself severe , 




Not in thy gor^on terrors clad , 

Kor circled with the vengeful band , 

(As by the impious thou art seen i) 

With thund'ring voice, and threarning mien. 

With screaming horror's fun'ral cry , 

Dei^air, and fell disease , and ghastly poverty • 
6. Thy form benign , propitious j wear. 
Thy milder iunueuce impart; 
Thy philosophic train be there. 
To soTten , not to wouncl my heart . 
The gen'rous spark extinct revive ; 
Teach me to love , and to foi'give; 
Exact my own defects to scan ; 

What others are to feel ; and know myself a^man .< 

SECTION XIV. 

TAe Creation required to firaiae it9 Author. 

1. Brgin , my soul , tl/ exalted lay ! 
Let each enraptun'd thought obey , 

And praise th' Almighty's name: 
Lo! heaven and earth, and seas, and skies. 
In one melodious ccoicert rise , ' 

To swell th' inspiring theme . 
% Ye fields of light , celestial plains , 
Where gay tran8|;)orting beauty reigns. 

Ye scenes divinely fair ! 
Your Maker's wond'rous pow'r proclaim ; . 
Tell how he form'd your shining frame , 

And bi^eath'd the fluid air . 
S 'Ye angels, catch the thrilling soimd ! 
While all th' adoring thrones around , 

His boundless mercy sing: 
Let ev'ry list'ning saint above , 
Wake all the tuneful soul of love. 

And touch the sweetest string . 
4. JoSn , ye loud spheres , the vocal choir; 
Thou dazzling orb of liquid fire, , 

The mighty chorus aid : 
Soon as gray ev'nmg ^Ids the plain , 
Thou , moon , protract the melting ftnua , 

Aitd praise turn in the shade. 
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5. Thou heav'n of heav*ns , his vast abode ; 
Ye clouds, proclaim your forming God* 

Who call'd yon worlds from night : 
« Ye shades dispel !"— th* Eternal said ; 
At once th' involving darkness fled , 

And nature spining to light . 

6. Whate'er a blooming world contains. 
That wings the air , that skims the plains 

Unit^ pr^se bestow : 
Ye dragons , sound his awfiil name 
' To heav'n aloud ; and roar acclaim , 
Ye swelling deegs below . 

7. Let ev'ry element reioice ; 

Ye thunders burst with awful vdce , 

To HIM who bids you roll i 
His praise in softer notes declare > 
Each whispering breeze of yielding ahr 

And breathe it to the soul . 
ft. To him , ye grateful cedars , bow ; 
Ye tow'ring niountains , bending low 

Your great Creator own ; 
Tell , when affrighted nature shook 
How Sinai kindled at his look. 

And trembled at his frown . 
9. Ye flocks that haunt the humble vale. 
Ye insects flutt*ring on the |;ale , 

In mutual concourse nse ; 
Crop the ^y rose's vermeil bloom , 
And waft its spoils, a sweet perfume. 

In incense to the skies . 

10. Wake all ye mounting tribes , and sing; 
Ye plumy warblers ot the s|)ring» 

Harmonious anthems luise 
To HIM who shap'd your finer mould , 
Who tipp'd vour gUtt'ring wings wiUi gold » 

And tun d your voice to praise . 

11. Let man , by nobler passions swayM , 
The feeling heart , the judging head , 

In heav'nly praise employ ; 
Spread his tremendous name around. 
Till heav'n's bro&d arch rings back the 80uiui» 

The gen'ral burst of joy . 

12. Ye whom the charms of grandeur please, 
Nurs'd on the downy lap of ease , 

Fall prostrate at his throne : 
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Ye princes , rulers , aU adore ; 
Praise him , ye kin^ , who makes your pow'r * 
An image of his own . 
13. Ye fjur , by nature form'd to move ^ 
O praise tn' eternal source of love. 

With youth's enlivening fire : 
Let age take up the tuneful lay , 
Sigh his bless'a name— then soar away , 
And ask an angel's lyre . — Ogilvie. 
SECTION XV. 
TTie universal Prayer, 
1. Father or all I in ev'ry age. 
In ev*ry clime , ador'd , 
By ssunt , by savage, and by sage» 
Jehovah , Jovc^, or Lord ! 
3. Thou GREAT FIRST CAUSE , least understood. 
Who all my sense confin'd 
To know but this , that Thou art good , 
And that myself am blind ; 

3. Yet gave me , in this dark estate , 

To see the good from ill ; 
And binding nature fast in &te , 
Left free the human will . 

4. What consdence dictates to be done , 

Or warns me hot to do, 
7%tf teach me more than hell to shun , 
TTiat more than heav'n pursue . 

5. What blessings thy free bounty gives , 

Let me not cast away ; 
For God is paid , when man receives , 
T* enjoy , is to obey . 
6b Yet not to earth's contracted span , ' 
Thy^ goodness let me bound , 
Or think thee Loi*d alone of man , 
When thousand worlds are round. 
7. Let not this weak , unknowing hslnd , 
Presume thy bolts to throw i 
And deal damnation round the land , 
On each I judge thy foe . 
i. If J am right , thy grace impart , 
Still in the right to stay ; 
If I am wrong , oh teach my heart 
To find that better way ! 
9. Save me alike from foolish pride , 
Or hnpious discontent. 
At aught thy wisdom has denied , 
Oraught thy foodofss lent . . 
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.10. Teach mc to feel anothcr't wo; 
To hide the fault I see : 
That mercy I to othei*s. show , 
That mercy show to me . 

11. Mean thoa^h I am , not wholly ao , 

Since quicken'd by thy breath i 
() lead me wheresoever I go , 
Through this day's life w death . 

12. This day , be bread and peace my lot : 

All else beneath the sun, 
Thou know'st if best bestow'd or not » 
And let thy will be done . 

13. To thee , whose temple is all ^ce , . 
' Whose altar, eartn, sea, skies! 
One chorus let all being^ raise ! 

All nature's incense rise . — ^Popk. 

SECTION XVI. 

Conscience, 
1. TREACif'ROUs conscience! while she seems toi|tfC|r 
• On rose and myitle , luU'd with syren song ; 

While she seems , nodding o*er her charge, to drop 
On headlong appetite the slacken'd rein , 
And give us up to license, unrecall'd, 
ITnmark'd;— see, from behind her secret stand , 
The sly informer minutes ev'ry fault. 
And her dread diary with horror hllif . 

2. Not the gross act alone employs her pen ; 
She reconnoitres ^Eincy's airy band , 

A watchful €oe ! the formidable spy , « 
Listening o'erhears the whispeps of our camp i 
Our dawning purposes of heart explores , 
And steals our einbryos of iniquity . 

3. As all rapacious usurers conceal 

Thfeir doomsday-book from all-consuming heirs. 

Thus , with indulgence most severe , she tre&ts 

Us spenclthrifts oi inestimable time ; 

Uimoted, notes each moment misapplyM ; 

In leaves more durable than leaves ot brass. 

Writes our whole hi^ory ; which death shaU read 

In cv*ry pale delinquent's private ear; 

And jud^ent publish ; publish to more worlds 

Than this ; and endless age in groans resound rf— Yovv^ 

SECTION XVII. 
^ On an Infant, 

1. To (he dark and silent tomb , 
Socnrl huua'd&om the womb : 
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Scarce the dawn of life began , 
Ere 1 mea^i^d out my span . 
2. 1 no smUing pleasures knew ; 
\ no gay delights could view : 
Joyless sofoumer was I » 
Only bom to weep and die . — 

3. Happy infant, early bless'd ! 
Rest , in peaceful slumber , rest ; 
Eariy rescu'd from the cares , 
Which increase with gix>wing years. 

4. No delights are worth thy stay , 
Smtliog, as they seem , and ^y ; . 
Short and sickly are they all » 
Hardly tasted efe they pall . 

5. AU our gsuety is vain , 

All our taughter is but pain , 
Lasting oi]^ , and divine , 
Is an innocence like thine . 

SECTION XVIIL— 7^ Cuckoo, 

1. Hail , beauteous stranger of the wood , 

Attendant on the spring ! 
Now heay'n repmrs thy rural seat , 
And woods thy welqome sh)g. 

2. Soon as the daisy decks the gi'een » 

Thy certain voice we hear : 
Hp«tt thou a star to ^^e thv patii » 
Or mark the rolling year r 

3. Delightfol visntant ! Vrith thee 

I hail the time of flow'rs , 
When heav'n is iiird with muac sw^et 
Of birds among the bow'rs . 

4. The school-bov , wand'ring in the wood 

To puU the flow'rs so gay . 
StsurtSy thy c^irious voice to hear » 
And imitates thy lay • 

5. Soon as the p^ {mts on the bloom * 

Thou fljr'st Uie vocal vale » 
An aimual guest, fai other lands , 

Another spriQg to hall . 
§. Sweet bkd! thy oow'r is ever green » 

Thy sky is ever dear t 
Tmi hast no sorrow in ttiy song. 

No winter ia thy year ! 
r. OcoQld I fiv , f dfiv with thee; 

WeM msJce » with social wing , 
Our annual visit o'er the globe', 

Compaidans of iA^, VWK^^lt ^9i4X- 
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SECTION XIX. 
Day. A poMtaral m three paru^ 

MORNING. 

1. In the bam the tenant cock , 

Close to PartJet perdh'd on high , 
Bnskly crows (thie shepherd's clock !) 
Jocimd that uie mornings nigh . 
3. Swiftly f iirom the moantam's brow , 
Shadows, mirs'd by night , retire-; 
And the peeping son-beam , now. 
Paints wkn md the village spire . 

3. Philomel forsakes the thorn , 

Plaintive where she prates 4t night, 
And ^elariL to meet the mom , 
Soars bevond the shepherd's sight . 

4. From the tow-roof 'd cottage rid^. 

See the chatt'rii^ swallow spring , * 
Bartine through the one-arch^ bridge 
QoicK she dips her dappled wing . 

5. Now the pine-tree's waving top , 

Gently greets the moramg gale, 
Kidlinip , now , begin to crop 
Daisies, on the dewy dale . 

6. From the balmv sweets , uncloy'd , 

(Restless till ner task be done ,) 
Now the busy bee's employ'd. 
Sipping dew before the sun . 

7. Trickling through the crevic'd rock , 

Where the limpid stream distils , 
Sweet refreshment waits the flock , 
' When 'tis sun-drove from the hills . 

8. Colin'i for the promis'd com , 

(Ere the harvest hopes are ripe ^ 
Anxious ;Fi>— whilst the huntsman s horn , 
Boldly sounding , drowns his pipe . 

9. Sweet — O sweet , the warbling throng, 

Oh the white emblossom'd spray-! 
Nature's universal song , 
Echoes to the ri^g day . 

NOON. 

10. FxRTip on the glitt'ring flood , 

Now the noontide radiance glows': 
Dro<mii^ o'er its infiuit bud , 

Not a dew-drop's left the rose . 
!!• B^he brook the shepherd dines , 

Xtpm the fitrce meridkui heat, ' 



Sheltered by the bi*anchitig pines. 
Pendant o'er his grassy seat . 
13. Now the flock forsakes the glade , 

Where , uncheck'd , the sun-beams fail » 
Sure to And a pleasing shade 
By the ivy'd abbey wall . 

13. Echo , in her airy round i 

O'er the river , rock , and. hill , 
Cannot catch a sinele sound , 
Save the clack ot yonder mill . 

14. Cattle court the zephyrs bland. 

Where the streamlet wanders cool; 
Or with languid silence stand 
Midway in the marshy pool . 

15. But from mountain, den^ or stream , 

Not a fluttering zephyr sprin|^; 
Fearful lest the noontiae beam , 
Scorch its soft , its silken wings . 

16. Not a leaf has leave to sdr ; 

Nature's luU'd —serene —<and still. 
Quiet e'en the shepherd's cur, 
Sleepinj^ on the neath-clad hill . 

17. J^aneuid is the landscape round , 

Till the fresh descending showV , 
Grateful to the thirsty ground , 
Raises ev'ry fainting now'r * 

18. Now the hill — ^the hedge — are green 

Now the warbler's tliroat's in tune; 
Blithsome is the verdant scene , 
Brighten'd by the beams of Nooni 

EVENING. 

19. O'er the heath the heifer strays 

Free ; (the fuiTow'd task is. done ;) 
Now the village windows blaze , 
' . Bumish'd by the setting sun . 
^0. Now he sets behind the hill , 
Sinking from a golden sky ; 
Can the pencils mimic skill , 
Copy tne refulgent dye? 

21. Truaging as the pldugnmen go, 

(To the smoking hamlet bound ,) 
Giant-like their shadqws grow , 
Lengthen'd o'er the level ground • 

22. Where the rising forest spreads 

Shelter for the lordly dome 1 
To, their high-built airy beds , 
See the rooks retuniing hom^ ! 
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23. As the lark , with vary'd tune , 
Carols to the ev'ning load ; 
MarK the mild resplendent moon , 
Bre^Ling through a parted cloud . » 

34. Now the hermit owlet peeps. 

From the bam or twisted brake ; 
And the blue mist slowly creeps , 
Curling on the silver lake . 

25. As the trout in speckled pride , 

Playfiil from its bosom spiings ; 
To the banks a mfflefl tide , 
Ver^ in successive, rings . 

26. Trippmg through the silken grass , 

Orer the path-divided dale , . 
Mark the ro8e-comj)lexion'dlass , 
With hor well-pois'd milking psnl ! 
37. Linnets with unnumber'd not^. 
And the cuckoo bird with two , 
Tuning sweet their mellow throats , 
* ^ the setting sun adieu . — Cunningham. 

SECTION XX. 
The Order of JVature, 

1. SjCE» through this air, this ocean, and this earth, 

All matter quick, and bursting mto birth. 

Above, how hi^h progressive life may go ! 

Around, how wide ! how deep extend below; 

Vast chiun of being * which from God began, 

Nature ethereal, human ; angel, man ; 

Beast, bird, nsh, insect, what no eye i:an see^ 

No glass can reach ; from infinite to thee. 

From thee to nothing.— On superior pow'rs 

Were we to press, inferior might on ours ; 

Or in the full creation leave a- void. 

Where, one «»tep broken, the great scale's destroy M 

From nature's chain whatever link you strike. 

Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. . 
S» And, if each system in gradation roll. 

Alike essential to th.e amazing whole. 

The least confu»on but in one, not all 

That system only, but the whole must fall. 

Let earth, tinbalanc'd from her orbit fly. 

Planets and suns run lawless through the sky; 

Let Tuline angels from their spheres be hurl'd, 
>Being on Being wreck'd, and world on world ; 
' Heav*n8 whole foundations to their centre nod. 

And nature trembles to the throne of God. 
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All this dread order break — ^for whom ? for thee ? 
Vile worm ! Oh madness ! pride ! impiety ! 

3. What if the foot ordain*d the dust to tn^d, 
Or hand, to toil, aspir'd to be tl^e he^d ? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repin'd • 
To serve mere enginea to the ruling mind ? 

Just as absurd for any part to claim, >* 

To be another, in this gen'ral frame : ^ - 
Tust as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pairfs, 
Th^ great directing mind of all ordains. • 

4. AH are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
* Whose body nature is, and God the soul : 

That, cl>ang*d through all, and yet in all the same. 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame ; ' 
Warms in the siin, refreshes in the breeze, ^ - " 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives through all life, extends thi*ough all extent, 

' Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 

Breatl^ps ifi bur sbul, informs our mortal part, 
A% full, as perfect, in a hsdr as heart ; 
As fiill, as perfect, m vile man that mourns, .. ^ 
As the rapt seraph that adores and bums: '. ' ^ 

. To him no high, no low, no great, no small j ' "^ 

He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all.' . 
i. Cease then, nor order imperfection name : ' ' ' 
Our proper bliss-depends on what we blamei ' • , 
Know thy owii point : this kind, this dtie degrfeS^ ** 
Of blindness weakness. Heaven bestows on thee 
Submit. — ^Iil this,* or any other sphere, ' '" 
decure to be as blest as thou canst bear r * v . 
Safe in the hand of one disposmg* Pow'r, ' ''^' '^'^ 

'Or in the nj^L or the mortal hour. ' , 
All nature. i| pSt kSt, unknown to thee ; ' 
All chanCfe, difectidh, which thou canst not sec ; '^ 

All discord, harmktoy tiot'iindetstood ; 

All partial €t\ii|rf,umvs?r^l|*»<i; . 
An(Lj5)te of Pride, ii> erring Reason's spft^^ 

One truth |s dear — ^whatever is, is right.-— Popy. ' 

SECTION XXL ' 

Ctyfijidence in Divine ProUcHon, 

1. Hdw are thy servants blest, O Lordi 
^ How sure is their defence ! 

Eternal wisdom is their guide,^ . ^ 

Their help Omnipotence. ' . . * 

S. In foreign realms, and lands remote, 
' Supported by thy care, -' . - ^ 



Thfauft buTniMf climes I paat'd mAti^ 
AndWth^JSi tainted ait. 

3. Thy mercy »wectcBM ev'ry wfl. 

Made cvVy region please ; 
The hoary Alpine WMjitwarm d» 

And nioothM the TyrAoic s^ 

4. 'Iliiiik, O my awil, devoutly thmk. 

How, with affrighted eyes, _ 
Thou saw'st the wide extended deep 
In all its horrors ri«5 ! 

5. Confusion dwelt m ev^ryfacc. 

And fear in ev'ry heart, 
When waves on waves, and gain m «««% 

O'ercame the pUot's art. . ^, 

6. Yet ihen, from aU my Kne^ O Low 

Thy mercy set me free ; 
WhUe in the confidem^ of pray r, 

Mv soul took hold on thee., 
r For though in dreadM whiria we huftg 

Highonthebroteiwav^ 
I knew thou wert not slow U) ftean 

Nor impotent to save. ._^ .^_fe* 
B The storm was laid, the wmda petirU 
Obedient to thy wiU: 
l-li^ that tt)aT»d ^<hy oam«»itt4. 

At thy command wa« »nU. 
9. In midst of dangers, fears, and dtath«» 
fi»r«»dne8srnadorci 
And piSic tliec lor thy metises p^ 
Aiid hiirtihly hope for mor|, . 

la lly fife ^%«! Kf*??:^*^ W "^ 

Thy sacrifice «hafl1)c.; ■ ^^.^ t . 
Aiid irth. if deaSi miwl he ?0t d^^ 

• |^)TIO^ XXIL 

lifullofthct. Faigiin*epl^gJ>*f 
Thy beamy waiiWi Thy tcBdcmeia Wjo }«Jf. , 

Echo the mountaina round | the fiirest sn^O^ 
Andev'ryrtwise^andey'ry heart ttjpy. 
2. llwn comes Thy f^ry hi the sujtoer^pgrog^ 
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Ajid oft TItr v^oicc m dreadliil tlmnder i|N»ki t 

And oft at dawn, deep noon, or fidfin^ five, 

By brooks and jn^vea^ ki hoUo«i^w^ii^*rt|]g pim$ 

X Tny bounty shines in autumn uncqfiiii^'d, 
Ano npnm a eommon feast for all tbait IWes* 
In winter, awfiii Thou f with clouds and iNNirvMi 
Around "fhee thrown, tempest o^temp^ W4r4 
Midestk darKtiessI On the whiriwind^# yrv^. 
Rkfine sublkne^ Thou bidst tie world ndopy ; 
And humblest nature* wil^ Thy nortbtfin^ WIK^ 

i M3rrterioiis mnH! wkdH tUvSk whal foroe dlvitM^ 
Deep mt, in these ajmear ! a shnple train. 
Yet so delightful mix^^ with such Jund ail^ 
Such beauty and b^neficenice oomfann'd ; 
ShadcL unperceiT'd, sir toftfninjgf into shade^ 
And all so fisrmmg Ail harmomoua wliol^i 
piat as tlta^ adttsncoeed^tliey ravish sOI)^ 

;t. iut wand'fsi|^<A^ifilh hnite uneonissieijui 8li9(^ 
Man maiiis not Thee^ martui net the misht|r h«4 
That, ever busy, whDebthe sSeni sphervsi^ 
Works m the. stccetdeeft; sho(^sfea0iiiu|,ltt)enot 
The fiuvpvtilMQift that eViBprMidii the ipniig,; 
FUngs froan thrsoii diisebt t& flainins^d4yi 
Feeds every crea^uipe;^ httidathfttcsnpefil l^trj^; 
And, as on eart|l^Mlis,8rat«Aa chaofis ireiv^efu 
With transport tguehAi All the^sprhm ofrne, 

0. Nature, attendi join ev^ry Uvihg spiJL 
Beneath the spMmsteswc^'^^^ ^^ 
In adoration join.! a)Ml»aiwifc raise 

One gfen'ral songpl i >> 

Ye^cKie( for wjiena thc^ KdH ^ ecwmticin stfajtet^ 
At once the haa4 Ihft benrt^a^d isoiuft or nll^ 
Crown the g^reat hfttmi- 

T Former when I ftqqgett the daiilta6'tt«n|l^ 
Whether the bloaoai9i>blowa( tii«sianiner.sii|! 
Aussets the plains inn^iiteraiiliVKSrfl^MiiS^ 
Or winter risesila thenkidrnfngrce#; 
Be my tittQie. wniis^ in]^ fiEinQT |ii4lit.iioiqHiS% 
Ajid, dead to J9f » forart my lieiit te^ tie^ 

0( the green earth, tadi sWrnt lyiri>? m m 4i |h w <pt 
Riven onknown to.spng; where ftrsi twipi» 
GUdB fo^an mounlmi»;ar UaMttips^ km^- . 
Flames on th' AOamb isles^ *^9iqS§j^tt(9W$f^ 
Saoe God is ever prespnth.eK«r m|L 

In the void wast« asim th^ I^3l!fi4l4. 
A|id where as vilift[ 
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9. When e*etl 9k last the solemn hour shall come. 
And wing raf mystic flight to fatCire worlds, 
I cheerrai will obey ; there, with new pbw'rs^ 
Will rising wonders sing : I cannot go 
Where ukiversal love not sniiles around. 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 
From seeming evil still educing good. 
And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progresdon. . But I lose 
Myself in him, in li^ht inefikble \ 
Come^then, e3q)ressive silence, nrnse^ fais praise. < 

SECTION xxni; 

On Solitv4c* 

1. Solitude, romantic' tnaid ! 
Whether by nodding towers you tread. 
Or haunt the desert's trackless gloom, ^ 

Or hover o'er the ydwning tortb, 
Or dimb thfi Andes* cMfted ade^ • 
Or by the Nile's coy source abide, 

' Or, starting from your half-yeaf^s sleep 
From Hecla view the Rawing deep. 
Or, at the purple dawn of day, ^ 

Tadmor's marble waste survey 5 

You, recluse, again I woo^ . . - . 

And again )roUr steps pursue. 

3. Phim*d oencelt himself ^urye3dng. 
Folly with her aihadcyw playing. 
Purse-proud elbowing insolence, • ' 

Bloated empiric, pufrd pretence, - t 

Nmse that through a trumpet speaks^ 
Laughter in loud Deals that breaks, 
intrusi(&], with a lopling's lace, 
(Ignorant of time and place,) 

' ^ai^ks of fire dissenaon blowing;, . • 

Ductile, court-bred flattery bowmg, 
Reslraint's stiff neck, grimace's leer, 
Squint-ey'd censure's artful sneer. 
Ambition's buskins, steep'd in blood, 
Fly thy Dresence, Sditude I 

3. Sage Kiflection; bent withyears, 
Ccmseious ^rtue, vdd <rf fears, 



Mmed silence, wood-4iymph shy. 
Meditation's piercing eye. 
Halcyon peace on moss reclin'd, 
wcOTSpect that sciuw t^e m&id. 



w 



Rapt earth-eazing revery. 
Blushing artless modesty, 
Health tliat snuffs the morning v&t, 
FuU-ey'd U\ith with bosiom bai*ej 
Inspiratiou, nature's child. 
Seek the solitary wild. 

4. When sill^ nature's hush'd asleep^ 
Nor love, nor guUt, tlieir vigih fieef^ 
Soft you leave your cavem^a den, 
And wander o'er the works of men ; 

.But wh'/i Phosphor brings tlie dawn, 
By her dappled coursers drawn. 
Again you to your wild reti^eat. 
And the early huntsman meet. 
Where, as you pensive pass along, 
You'«atch the distant shepherd's song. 
Or brush from herbs the pearly dew» 
Or the rising primit)se view, 
Devotion lends her heav'u uluro'd wing% 
You mount, and nature wttn you sings. 

5. But when the mid-^ay fervoui*s glow. 
To upland airy shades you go. 
Where never sun-burnt woodman cam^, 
Noi" sportsman chas'd the timid game : 
And there, beneath an oak reclitrd. 
With drowsy waterfalls behind, 

YoU sink to rest. 

Till the tuneful bird of night, 

From the nei^hb'ring poplar's height. 

Wake you with her solemn strain. 

And teach pteas'd echo to complain. 

6. With you -roses brighter bloom. 
Sweeter ev'ry sweet perfume; 

*" • Purer ev'ry fountain flows. 

Stronger ev'ry wilding grows. 
Let those toil for gold wno please. 
Or for fame renounce their ease. 
Wliat is fame ? An empty bubble ^ 
Gold ? A shilling, constant trouble. 
Let them for their, country bleed ! 
What was Sidney's, Raleigh's meed ? 
Man's not worth a moment's pain ; 
Base, ungrateful, fickle, vain, 
r. Then let roe, aequester'd fair. 
To your sybfl grot repair. 
On yon hanging cliff it stands, 
Scoop'd by nature's j^astic hand% 
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fiosom'd In the gloomy shade , 

Of cypress not with age decay'd ; 
Where the owl still hooting sits. 
Where the bat incessant flits ; 
There in loftier strains III sing 
Whence the changing seasons spring; 
Tell how storms deform the skies. 
Whence the waves subside and rise, 
Trace the comet's blazing tail. 
Weigh the planets in a scale ; 
Beno, great God, before thy shrine ; 
The boumless microcosm's thine* 
8. Since in each scheme of life I've fdl'd, 
And disappointment seems entail'd ; 
Since all on earth I valu'd most. 
My guide, my sta^r, my friend Is lost^ 
O Solitude, now give me rest. 
And hush the tempest in my bi'east. 

gently deign to guide my feet 
To your hermit-trodden seat; 
Where I may live at last m v; awn. 
Where I at last may die unknown. 

1 spoke ; she tum'd her magic ray ; 
And thus she said, or seem'd t") say ; 

9. Youth, youVe mistaken, if you thmk to find 
In shades, a med'cine for a troubled mind : 
Wan grief will haunt you wheresoe'er y6u go^ 
^h in the breeze, ana in the streamlet flow. 
There pale inaction pines his life away ; 
And satiate mourns uie quick return of day : 
There, naked frenzy laughing wild with pain. 
Or bares the blade, or plunges in the mam : 
There superstition broods o>r all her fear^ 
' And yells of demons in the z«3hyr hears. 
But if a hermit you're resolv'd to dwell. 
And bid to social life a last farewell \ 
'Tis impious . 
10. God never made an independent man ; 
'Twould jar the concord of his general plan. 
See every part of that stupendous whole, 
•Whose body nature is, and God the soul^" 
To one great end, the general good, conspire. 
From matter, brute, to man, to seraph, fire, 
giould man through nature solitary roam, 
*j^ will his sovereign, every where his home. 
What force would guard him from the lion's jaw f 
What swiftnesa wing him from the pai^thex^s paw f 
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Or, should fkte lead him to some safer shor^ 
Where panthers never prowl, nor Hods roar, . 
Where liberal nature all her charms bestows, 
Suns shine, biro sing, ilowefs bloom, and water flows ; 
FixA, dost thou tnmk he'd revel on Uie store. 
Absolve the care of Heav'n, nor ask for more ^ 
Though waters flow'd, flow'rs bloom'd, and PhoeW 

shone. 
He'd dgh, he'd murmur, that he was alone. 
For know, the Maker on the human breast, . 
A sense of kindred, country, man, impressed. 
11. Though nature's works the ruling mind declare. 
And well deserve inquiry's serious care. 
The God, (whate'er misanthropy may say,) 
Shines, beams In man with most unckraded ray. 
What boots it th^e to fiy from pole to pole ? 
Hang o'er the sun, and with the planets roll/ 
Whflt boots through space's furthest bourns to roam ^ 
If thou, O man, a stranger art at home. 
Then know thyself, the human mind survey; 
The use^ the pleasure, will the toil repay. 

13. Nor study only, practice what you know 
Your life, your knowledge, to mankind you owe. 
M^ith Plato's olive wreath the bays entwine ; 
Those who in study, should in practice shine. 
Sflty» does the learned lord of Hagley's shade. 
Charm man so much by mossy fountains laid. 
As when arous'd, he stems corruption's course^ 
And shakes the senate with a Tilly's force ^ 
When fi^eedom gasp'd beneath a Caesar's feet, 
Then public virtue might to shades retreat : 
But wnere she bneathes^ the least may useful be, 

. And freedom, Britain, still belongs to thee. 

13. Though man's ungrateful, or though fortune frown ; 
Is th^ reward ti worth a sop^, or crown ^ 
Nor vet nnrecompeas'd are virtue's pains; 
Good Allen lives, and bounteous Brunswick rdgni. 
On each conation disappointments wait. 
Enter jOie hu^ and force the guarded eate. 
N^or 4are repine, though early friendship bleed. 
From love, the world, and all its cares, he's freed; 
* But know, adversity's the child of God : 
Whom Heaven approves of most, must feel her rod. 
When smooth old Ocean, and each storm's asleep^ 
Then ignorance may plough the watery deep ; 
Hut when the demons of the tempest rave. 
Mill roust conduct the vessel thrauf^ the ware. 
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!♦ Sidoey, what grod man envies not Ihy Wow i 

Who would not wish Anylu:^ — for a foe ? 

Intrepid virtue triumphs over fate ; 

The good can ne»>:r be unfbrtuiiate ; 

And be this maxim gmven in thy mind ; 

J he height of virtue i^ to serve mankatd. 
It when old age has silver'd o'er thy head. 
When memory fails, and all thy vigour's fled. 
Then mayst thou seek the stillness of retreat. 
Then heai- aloof the human tempest bent ; 
Then will, I greet thee to my wwidland cave, 
AlUv the pangs irf age, and smooth thy.grave. 

GftAitrckK 

■Ooeof ttMueluenof Soenl«. 
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